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To  become  a  good  newspaper  writer, 
f'/n/:  C^re  about  it  tremendously.  Get  on  fire  with  the  idea 
that  writing  is  fascinating,  thrilling,  heart-breaking, 
better  than  anything  in  the  world. 

•Si-ioi/J:  W  ork  like  the  devil.  Take  hold  of  this  man's  sized 
H)b  and  sweat  at  it.  Hustle. 

•ThtrJ:  WTite!  Write  all  the  time,  any  kind  of  stuff  .  Prepare 
for  the  thousands  of  words  you  are  going  to  write  by 
w  riting  hundreds  of  thousands. 

■l-o/nth:  Hang  around  fellows  who  know  how  to  write. 

“Fifth:  Read  ever)  thing  that  stim¬ 
ulates  you;  but  leave  the  cheap 
stuff  alone  and  don't  bank  too 
much  on  the  best-sellers." 
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iHE  late  Henry  Justin  Smith, 
for  years  managing  editor  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  who, 
more  than  anyone  else,  nurtured 
and  encouraged  an  extraordinary 
diversity  of  talent  on  this  news¬ 
paper,  pounded  the  above  instruc¬ 
tions  into  thehead  of  many  ayoung 
writer.  And  the  advice  bore  fruit. 

Today,  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  on  its  staff  twenty -two 
members  who  are  the  authors  of 
one  or  more  published  books  - 
more  than  any  other  newspaper 
in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  survey  made  recently  by  the 
Press  Club  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Four  more  staff 
members  will  become  authors  of 
books  for  the  first  time  in  a  few 
months. 

This  newspaper  always  has  be¬ 
lieved  in  good  writing.  Its  liter¬ 
ary  tradition  is  deep-rooted;  its 
atmosphere  congenial  to  men 
and  women  who  take  pride  in 


EUGENE  FIELD  in  his  office  loft  in  the  old  Chicago  Daily  News  building, 
about  1893.  Nearly  all  of  Field’s  writings  first  appeared  in  his  “Sharps 
and  Flats" — the  first  0]  the  “day -in -and -day -out"  newspaper  columns — 
in  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  An  actor  and  an  imp  of  the  first  water,  Field 
often  u  ould  strike  morose  poses,  such  as  above! 


doing  their  best.  The  consequence  is  two- fold:  Good  writ¬ 
ing  attracts  the  highest  type  of  newspaper  reader.  And  an 
atmosphere  of  encouragement  and  sympathetic  direction 
attracts  the  most  promising  from  the  ranks  of  the  younger 
newspaper  men  and  women. 

Thus,  The  Chicago  Daily  News  builds  . . .  not  for  a  day, 
but  for  permanency.  That  its  foundation  is  sound  is  indicated 
both  by  its  circulation  and  advertising  achievements.  It  has 
greater  Home  Coverage  and  reaches  more  Able-to-Buy  families 
than  any  other  daily  new  spaper  in  Chicago.  Indeed,  its  circula¬ 
tion  penetrates  ever)-  section  of  Chicago,  exactly  paralleling 
the  city’s  purchasing  power.  And  it  has  carried  woreTotal  Dis¬ 
play  and  more  Retail  Advertising  than  any  other  newspaper 
in  Chicago  —  morning,  evening  or  Sunday  as  far  hack  as  the 
records  go.  * 

Let  this  newspaper  put  its  power  and  prestige  back  of 
your  advertising  campaign. 

*Soi4rce\:  Adttrthin%  Record  Co.,  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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The  21-YEAR  TREND 
in  Chicago  Newspaper  Circulations 


You  get  greater  value  from 
the  money  you  spend  for  adver¬ 
tising  when  your  choice  oj  ad¬ 
vertising  media  is  based  both  on 
immediate  considerations  and  the 
jacts  of  the  long-term  trend  .  .  . 


I  j-v  t  ^  s.i\v  the  hcKinninf;  of  a 
^  y  c  t  period  marked  bv  sweep- 
inf:  changes  in  American  life  and 
cusioms  which  follots  ed  America's 
entry  into  the  World  Vi'ar.  1  he  en- 
suinf:  2  I  years  imposed  constantly 
increasinf;  demands  on  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  enterprise  of  newspapers. 
How  well  Chicago  newspapers 
sersed  readers  is  shown  in  the 
chart  and  table. 


The  Chart  a\o  Table  on  this  page 
give  a  picture  of  the  changes  in  the  total 
daily  circulations  of  all  (Chicago  news¬ 
papers  during  the  2 1  eventful  years  since 

They  show  how  one  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  improved  the  opportunity  for 
growth  which  this  period  offered  to  all 
newspapers. 

During  the  official  six-month  period 
ended  September  30,  193S,  Tribune  total 
daily  net  paid  circulation  averaged 
K6'’.512  — an  all-time  high  for  any  six- 
month  period  on  record.  This  is  448,1 19 
greater— 107*^  greater— than  the  total 
circulation  of  any  other  (Chicago  daily 
newspaper. 

Tribune  total  daily  circulation  during 
the  191  "^-1938  period  increased  from 
381,6~5  to  867,512  — a  gain  of  485,837 
—  or  127'’3.  This  is  a  gain  more  than 
seven  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Chicago  daily  newspaper  in  exis¬ 
tence  in  1917. 

The  Tribune  today  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  which  delivers  majority  coverage 
of  ail  the  families  in  metropolitan  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  penetrates  every  neighborhood 
and  suburb  of  Chicago,  reaching  all 
classes  regardless  of  income  grouping, 
social  status  or  racial  origin.  It  reaches 
more  families  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
market . . .  and  more  in  the  lower  half. . . 
than  are  reached  by  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper. 

To  get  more  sales  in  the  Chicago 
market  during  1939,  build  your  adver¬ 
tising  program  around  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Rates  per  100.000  circulation 
are  among  the  lowest  in  America. 
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TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATIONS  OF  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS-1917-1938 


6-Monfh 
Period}  fftded 
Scpi.  30 

Chicago 

Tribune 

Newspaper 

B 

Newspaper 

C 

Newspaper 

D 

Newspaper 

E 

Newspaper 

F 

Newspaper 

G 

Newspaper 

H 

Newspaper 

I 

1917 

381.675 

591,997 

526.998 

108.220 

44.709 

185.211 

179.184 

1918 

410,818 

575.100 

525.017 

280.574 

112.668 

59,290 

Paper  H 

merged 

1919 

424,588 

577.658 

559.721 

511.851 

115.952 

40.797 

with  Paper  1, 

1920 

457.158 

588,544 

564.769 

545,515 

116,245 

45.001 

May  2,  1918,  and 

1921 

4854272 

595.659 

595.427 

558,217 

115,406 

56,696 

became  Paper  E 

1922 

517.184 

570.949 

587.573 

554.147 

115,874 

40,658 

1925 

567.628 

577.729 

588.552 

.555.270 

118,062 

40,456 

1924 

608.150 

592.582 

458.189 

548.005 

125.026 

42.558 

1925 

658.948 

587.189 

441.227 

565.162 

125.295 

56.215 

1926 

741,495 

595.086 

525,771 

592.540 

125.469 

56.215 

1927 

777.514 

455.580 

552.041 

454,165 

102.667 

59,026 

1928 

807.889 

415.106 

558.515 

422,735 

70,527 

58,409 

1929 

856,507 

4  50,005 

540,245 

419.720 

Merged 

47,426 

1930 

856.578 

426,845 

550.588 

155,204 

450,246 

with 

48.007 

1951 

828,999 

412.007 

505.164 

187,789 

422.029 

Paper  B. 

58,476 

1952 

792.618 

599.492 

446,191 

158,111 

581,720 

Aug.  22. 

57,846 

1933 

786.928 

599.795 

424.719 

152.815 

515,852 

1929 

Merged 

1954 

801.771 

596,506 

422.958 

182.990 

362,125 

with 

1955 

785.781 

595,999 

418,145 

228.586 

379.768 

Paper  B, 

1956 

81  5*027 

408.001 

418.957 

278.261 

555,552 

Oa.  29, 

1937 

845.585 

456,289 

456.809 

555.849 

554,316 

1952 

1958 

867,512 

419.595 

590.555 

548,842 

556.419 

Gain  o>er 

1917 

485.857 

27.596 

65.557 

Ptrccni 

Gam 

127,5% 

7  0% 

19.4% 
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TOTAL  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  NOW  IN  EXCESS  OF  900,000  DAILY;  OVER  1,100,000  SUNDAY 
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Everything  In  Baltimore  Revolves  Around 
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Photo  by  Auorty  Bodino 


your  assurance  of  a  complete  picture 


service  (wired  photos,  print  service,  full 


page  or  chop  mats)  edited  to  meet  the 


demands  of  intelligent,  alert  readers 


tailored  to  fit  the  confines  of  the  most 


exacting  budget.  Wire  collect  today  for 


full  details  of  a  service  built  for 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


f  U.  S.  Press  Is  Overworking 
’  “Crisis,”  Says  W.  T.  Ellis 


Too  Many  Hectic  Editors  Are  Standing  at 
Armageddon  Vivien  Calm  Is  Needed  to 
Reassure  Readers,  He  Declares 
By  WnjJAM  T.  ELUS 

VETERAN  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  AND  AUTHOR  OF  A  FAMOUS 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 


YES;  “crisis”  is  the  word,  overworked 
as  it  is;  and  crisis  is  the  theme.  I 
have  been  travelling  the  last  year  in 

12  Near  Eastern  _ 

and  European  I 
countries,  and 
the  vast  human 
changes  I  have 
seen  in  progress 
have  stirred  my 
American  i  m  - 
pulses.  This  is 
no  day  for  hu¬ 
man  ostriches; 
but  for  w  i  d  e  - 
open  eyes  on  a 
world- wide  hori¬ 
zon.  One  of  his-  p,  Wm.  T.  Ellis 
t  o  r  y  ’  s  epochal 

changes  is  under  way  amidst  all  hu¬ 
manity.  To  “discern  the  signs  of  the 
times”  is  the  first  concern  of  every 
newspaper  man. 

Too  Mach  Crisis 

Despite  this  observation.  I  return  to 
find  the  printed  page  in  America  too 
heavily  devoted  to  the  crisis,  in  terms 
too  highbrow  and  too  material  and  too 
political.  We  are  served  five-dollar 
words,  such  as  “totalitarianism”  and 
“ideology,”  with  every  morning’s 
breakfast  food.  All  sorts  of  quali¬ 
fied  and  unqualified  seers  and  voodoo 
doctors  are  raising  ghosts  and  goblins 
to  scare  the  people.  Too  many  edi¬ 
tors  are  standing  hectically  at  what 
they  think  is  Armageddon,  but  which 
is  really  only  an  abandoned  rail  fence. 

They  suggest  the  old  printing-office 
story  of  the  editor  who  quoted,  pre¬ 
sumably  from  the  classics,  the  line, 

“The  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of 
fire.” 

The  intelligent  compositor  set  it  up 
as: 

“The  pale  martyr  with  his  shirt  on 
fire.” 

Overmany  of  us  in  these  bewildering 
days  are  running  about  screaming 
with  our  shirts  on  fire. 

Nothing  is  happening  in  the  world, 
o)  going  to  happen,  that  is  beyond  the 
power  of  sensible  human  beings  to 
control  or  remedy.  Our  America  is 
not  going  either  Communist  or  Fasc¬ 
ist,  all  the  spook-raisers  in  the  world 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Left  Keep  Oer  Heads 

So,  to  plunge  in  media  res  at  once, 
it  behooves  newspaper  makers  to  keep 
their  heads;  and  to  consider  how  best 
to  fortify  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
their  readers  with  calmness  and  cour¬ 
age  and  competency.  Papers  print 
too  much  politics,  and  too  bitter.  Polit¬ 
ical  animosity  has  reached  a  new 


high  in  American  journalism  during 
the  last  five  years.  We  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  prophet’s.  “Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye.  My  people.”  The  su¬ 
preme  business  of  stabilizing  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  has  been  neglected. 

If  it  may  not  be  deemed  too  pre¬ 
sumptuous  on  the  part  of  a  mere  hired 
hand — who,  however,  has  been  places 
and  done  things — I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  few  homely  measures  which  I 
would  adopt  were  I  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  today. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  aim  at 
the  hearts  of  my  readers,  as  well  as 
their  heads.  I  would  give  the  bright 
young  cynics  wh*  are  problem  sharks 
a  vacation  from  my  columns,  along 
with  the  doctors  of  despair  and  the 
professional  political  wallers.  This 


c('untry  is  not  going  to  the  dogs:  it  is 
not  even  headed  that  way. 

Therefore,  I  would  print  every  in¬ 
spiring  bit  of  Americana  I  could  find, 
even  if  it  be  not  “hot  news.”  I  would 
run.  as  first  of  a  series  of  historical 
stories,  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  “Man 
Without  a  Country.” 

As  “peppers”  for  my  pages  I  would 
scatter  the  great  phrases  from  our 
history’s  statesmen.  This  is  palatable 
meat  for  the  average  American,  who 
has  got  mental  indigestion  from  the 
contemporary  output  of  derogation  of 
his  country — a  primary  offense  of  the 
pacifists  and  “internationalists.” 

Mor*  Americana 

Then  I  would  print  every  incident 
and  story  that  I  could  find  that  would 


WM.  ROSS  NAMED  S.  F.  CHRONICLE  AD  DIRECTOR 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Jan.  4 — Appointment  of  William  Ross  as  advertising 
director  and  of  Lynn  Gamble  as  national  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  was  announced  today  by  Paul  C.  Smith,  general  manager. 
Appointments  will  be  effective  Feb.  1.  Lewis  E.  Haas  who  held  the  positions  of 
business  manager  and  advertising  manager  remains  business  manager.  Mr. 
Ross,  who,  since  1936.  has  been  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.,  special  advertising  representative  of  the 
Chronicle,  joined  the  firm  as  a  salesman  23  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  New 
York  since  1936.  Mr.  Gamble  has  been  a  salesman  for  W.  L.  &  C.  since  1935 
and  previously  was  with  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
National  Advertising  Department. 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SEEKS  HOME  TELEVISION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  3 — An  application  of  the  Mihcaiikee  Journal  to 
inaugurate  an  experimental  television  service  to  the  public  was  referred 
today  to  a  committee  of  three  FCC  members  for  study  and  recommendation. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  Commissioners  T.A.M.  Craven,  Thad  Brown 
and  Norman  S.  Case.  The  Journal  Company’s  application  is  the  first  looking 
to  establishment  of  an  experimental  program  service  for  reception  in  the 
home  as  distinguished  from  fundamental  research  or  technical  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  developing  television  apparatus.  'The  Commission  has  here¬ 
tofore  issued  licenses  for  technical  experimentation  only. 

FIVE  MASSACHUSETTS  DAILIES  SET  3c  PRICE 

EIFFECTIVE  JAN.  3,  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  the  Evening 
Gazette  have  increased  the  price  from  two  to  three  cents  for  street  and 
newsstand  sales.  The  Telegram  home  delivered  price  will  remain  at  15  cents  a 
week,  but  on  the  Gazette  it  will  be  advanced  from  15  cents  to  18  cents.  Three 
other  Worcester  County  dailies  also  increased  their  price  from  two  to  three 
cents  effective  Jan.  3.  ’They  are  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel,  Southbridge  News 
and  Gardner  News. 

U.  S.  PRESS  CONFIDENCE  BILL  DRAFTED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  3 — A  bill  to  protect  confidential  sources  of  news 
has  been  drafted  by  Representative  Curley,  Democrat,  of  New  York  City, 
and  has  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  “The  measure  would 
exempt  from  punishment  for  contempt  of  court  any  reporter,  correspondent, 
journalist,  editor  or  publisher  who  declines  to  reveal  the  source  of  any  confi¬ 
dential  information  obtained  for  publication.  Being  a  federal  statute  its  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  restricted  to  federal  courts. 


tend  to  heal  the  growing  class-con¬ 
sciousness  that  is  embittering  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  Class  cleavage  is  our  worst 
peril.  Who  would  know,  from  his 
newspaper  reading,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  business  enterprises  in 
the  land  wherein  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  work  with  a  common  loyalty,  a 
common  purpose  and  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding?  If  we  had  less  news 
from  New  York,  and  more  from  the 
country  at  large,  the  picture  would 
be-  fairer. 

Would  Faatura  Public  Schooli 

Another  theme  upon  which  I  would 
harp  continuously  would  be  the  merits 
of  our  public  schools,  trying  ever  to 
link  the  school  in  all  possible  ways  to 
the  community.  There  has  been  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  space  given 
to  educational  matters  in  the  press, 
but  still  there  is  room  to  root  more  for 
the  local  schools  and  their  pupils.  An 
imaginative  reporter  could  make  this 
his  entire  assignment. 

Similarly,  I  would  give  the  church 
a  better  show  for  its  white  alley.  Most 
Americans — more  than  half  our  popu¬ 
lation  —  are  connected  with  the 
church.  Rural  papers  recognize  this 
and  give  space  accordingly.  The  best 
that  the  big  cities  seem  to  achieve  is 
scraps  of  quotations  frsm  sensational 
sermons  and  a  few  columns  of  dreary 
“church  notices”  on  Saturday;  which 
properly  belong  in  the  advertising 
columns.  No  iK>rtrayal  is  ever  given 
of  the  reEd  religious  life  of  the  com- 
mimity:  its  forms,  its  interests,  the 
activities  of  its  members,  the  character 
of  its  ministry.  What  editor  really 
catches  the  significance  of  the  simple 
statistics  that  there  are  now  more  than 
two  million  Sunday  school  teachers, 
and  thirty  million  members,  in  the 
land?  I  am  imparting  news  when  I 
say  that  the  most  numerous  and  ac¬ 
tive  forums  in  America  today  are  the 
adult  Bible  classes,  wherein  con¬ 
temporary  life  is  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Bible. 

Poamt  Batter  Than  Crime 

Next  I  would  search  the  syndicates, 
and  the  exchanges,  for  a  vital  daily 
religious  feature — something  genuine¬ 
ly  spiritual,  brief,  and  popular.  For 
"man  is  an  incurably  religious  ani¬ 
mal,”  and  needs  a  daily  sprinkling 
of  the  waters  of  religion  upon  his 
world-dusty  soul.  Many  men,  such 
as  Frank  Crane,  Glenn  Frank,  Dr. 
Cadman,  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  set  out 
to  write  daily  religious  articles;  but 
these  all  quickly  deteriorated  into  edi¬ 
torializing  upon  philosophy  and  af¬ 
fairs.  It  is  real  religion  the  readers 
want,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew 
alike. 

Speaking  of  editorializing,  I  would 
be  as  gun  shy  of  the  new  breed  of 
columnists  who  usurp  the  editor’s 
own  function  as  I  would  be  of  the 
chatter  of  the  New  York  feature  writ¬ 
ers,  who  know  only  a  world  of  movie 
characters,  actors  and  sports  figures.  A 
wholesome  column  upon  local  folks, 
known  and  unknown,  would  pay  far 
better  in  circulation  returns. 

'  Since  I  must  come  to  a  “lastly,”  let 
•  me  put  in  a  word  for  a  reprinting  of 
1  the  great  old  poems  that  stirred  the 
,  blood  of  generations  gone.  Patriotic 
poems,  inspirational  poems,  historical 
poems,  are  better  worth  space  tha> 
padded  stories  of  cheap  crima. 
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Great  Lakes  Co.  Smith  Named  B.M. 

Loses  28,000  Tons 

Appointment  of  Ray  C.  Smith  as 
j  M  .  business  manager  of  the  Journal-Her- 

lH  It  rOratlOn  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  to  suc- 

Canadion  Agreement 
Prevents  Operating 
Above  Average 

Toronto,  Jan.  3 — Proration  man¬ 
agers  have  decided  to  permit  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  newsprint  contract  of 
20,000  tons  to  remain  nominally  with 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  but 
for  1939  the  toimage  involved  must  be 
re-allocated  to  other  Canadian  mills. 

Both  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  for  Ontario  and  ^  ^  5^,^^  William  Jarvis 

Hon.  Earl  Rowe,  president  of  Great 

Lakes,  have  confirmed  this  arrange-  ^j^e  late  H.  H.  Irish,  effective  Jan. 

1,  was  announced  Dec.  31  by  Lewis  B. 

The  re-allocation  of  the  20,000  tons  Rock,  publisher, 
of  newsprint  is  effective  for  one  year  Appointments  of  A.  C.  Mullin  to 
only.  The  matter  will  then  be  open  succeed  Mr.  Smith  as  local  advertis- 
for  consideration  again.  Those  inter-  ing  manager  of  the  Herald,  Journal 
ested  in  Great  Lakes  securities  be-  and  Sunday  Journal-Herald,  and  of 
lieve  that  future  prospects  are  im-  William  Jarvis  to  succeed  Mr.  Irish 
proved  by  the  negotiations  conducted  as  circulation  manager  of  the  three 


Ray  C.  Smith 


William  Jarvis 


by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Retroactive  Penalty 


newspapers,  also  was  announced. 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Journal-Her- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  8 — Arizona  Newspapers 
Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel  Adams. 
Phoenix. 

Jan.  8 — Arizona  Members  of 
Associated  Press,  meeting.  Hotel 
Adams,  Phoenix. 

Jan.  9  —  Massachusetts  Pres.-; 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  9-10 — Regional  Meeting 
of  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1.3-14  —  PNPA,  annual 
convention,  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  14-15 — Mississippi  Pres.s 
Assn.,  Midwinter  meeting. 
Greenville,  Miss. 

Jan.  10-20  —  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Penn.sylvania, 
New  York. 

Jan.  17 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 


One  evidence  of  this  is  stated  to  be  Co.  in  September  192L  He  be- 

that,  whereas  Mr.  Heenan  was  for-  ^ame  a  member  of  the  advert  smg 

!  ....  .  efaff  in  and  marip  mral 


that,  whereas  Mr.  Heenan  was  for-  ^  i  «  i  T  Pii^rc 

merly  reported  as  determined  to  make  ^teff  in  July,  1935.  and  was  made  local  J  U.  yoltlll  JJUyS 

proration  retroactive,  and  regarding  manager  in  Augus  .  .  jgj^  PaPCF  Aa©nCV 

16,000  tons  of  newsprint  as  excess  Mr.  Mullin  joined  the  company  s  ad-  f  UllUSn  ruper 

orders  of  Great  Lakes  paper  for  the  vertising  staff  in  February  1937  com-  J.  D.  Coffin,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
first  11  months  of  1937,  negotiations  ‘^e  Paper  Committee  in  charge 

have  reduced  this  to  8.000  tons.  This  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  i.  Zl  the  Hearet 

means  that  Great  Lakes  will  be  penal-  .  Mr.  Jarvis,  formerly  with  the  Wa.^h-  Newspapers  and  Magazines  for  the 
ized  an  additional  8,000  tons  in  1939  ‘"f ""  P"®*'  a^istant  cir-  last  ten  years  has  resigned  as  presi- 

because  of  production  above  the  aver-  culation  mana^r  of  the  Dayton  pa-  dent  of  the  Newspaper  and  Magazine 

ttio  inHiicfrv  in  IQIR  Other  November,  1935.  He  took  over  Paper  Corp.  and  acquired  the  prin- 

age  for  the  industry  in  1938  Other  „  „i„,,i„tion  denart-  i,,, 


of  the  paper  supply  for  the  Hearst 
Newspajjers  and  Magazines  for  the 


ington  Past,  was  named  assistant  cir-  last  ten  years,  has  resigned  as  presi- 
culation  manager  of  the  Dayton  pa-  dent  of  the  Newspaper  and  Magazine 


Canadian  mills  will  get  the  ton¬ 
nage. 


direction  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  when  Mr.  Irish  became  ill. 


Before  Great  Lakes  got  the  Mil-  CARTER  GLASS  IS  81 

waukee  Journal  contract,  it  was  held  tt  o  r.  .  ^  /-.i  u 

by  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company  U-  "t'  T 

until  late  in  1938.  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News 

_  and  Advance,  said  Jan.  3  there  were 


until  late  in  1938.  T  aT  y 

,  ,  ,  ,  E-  3hd  Advance,  said  Jan.  3  there  were 

(It  w,as  reliably  reported  to  ^ITOR  -gj  reasons”  whv  he  was  sorry  he 
&  PwBLiSHER  Wednesday  that  the  St.  celebrate*  his  81st  birthday 

Lawrence  Paper  Company  would  re-  4  jj^ri’t  list  them.  ‘T  feel 


cipal  interest  in  the  Jay  Madden 
Corporation,  agents  for  the  Finnish 
Paper  Mills  Association.  He  became 
chairman  of  the  board  and  treasurer 
of  the  Madden  Corporation  effective 
Jan.  2. 

Prior  to  1929,  Mr.  Coffin  was  with 


“81  reasons”  whv  he  was  sorry  he  H.  Mead  Company  and  the 

would  celebrate*  his  81st  birthday  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 


ceive  the  prorated  tonnage.) 

Contract  Involvet  Dividendt 


like  the  devil.”  he  told  reporters  seek¬ 
ing  a  birthday  interview.  “Nobody 


DAILY  SELLS  STATION 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  3 — Sale  of  radio 


The  contract  originally  negotiated  would  have  known  I  was  81  if  it  Station  WHAT,  located  in  the  Evening 
nth  the  Milwaukee  publisher  was  al-  newspapere.  Public  Ledger  building,  to  the  Bon- 

inst  iHpnHral  and  ran  to  the  same  There  s  nothing  to  talk  about.  I  m  wit  Teller  store  was  announced  last 


with  the  Milwaukee  publisher  was  al¬ 
most  identical  and  ran  to  the  ^me 
maturity  as  those  already  in  effect  be¬ 
tween  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  and  its 


just  sorry  about  the  whole  thing.” 


week.  The  sale,  according  to  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  transfer  of  license,  was 


publisher  customers.  The  Milwaukee  P-D  REDUCES  COL.  RULES  completed  on  Sept.  8,  but  did  not 
publisher  would  share  in  any  divi-  St.  Louis.  Jan.  3  —  The  St.  Louis  become  public  until  the  transfer  appli- 
dends  to  be  paid  on  the  class  B  pref-  Post-Dispatch  this  week  reduced  the  cation  was  filed.  The  station  is  op- 
erence  shares  of  Great  Lakes  as  would  width  of  its  rule  between  columns  crated  by  the  Independence  Broadcast- 
its  other  customers.  from  six  to  four  pioint  and  at  the  ing  Co.,  which  is  owned  and  con- 

Now,  as  a  result  of  various  nego-  same  time  tegan  using  pa^r  67  inches  trolled  by  the  Public  Ledger,  Inc.  The 
tiation^,  a  new  contract  has  been  com-  wide  instead  of  68>2.  \^dth  of  columns  sale  agreement  filed  with  the  applica- 
pleted  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  be-  remains  at  12  ems^  The  change,  of-  tion  was  »^tween  John  C  Martin, 
ginning  with  1939.  Its  terms,  Mr.  Rcials  explained,  follows  a  nation-  president  of  the  Public  Ledger,  Inc 
Rowe  states,  are  just  about  the  same  wide  trend  to  the  narrower  size  and  and  F.  Raymond  Johnson,  president 


as  the  orevi’ous  contracts  The  basis  will  result  in  an  annual  paper  savings  of  Bonwit  Teller.  The  sale  must  be 
as  me  previous  coniracis.  me  oasis  u.i,. _ ocr.  irr<r> 


of  division  of  any  possible  dividends  slightly  more  than  2  c 
on  class  B  shares  is  the  same.  But  — 

for  1939,  at  least,  this  tonnage  will  be  NEWS  A1 

re-allocated  to  other  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  of  newsprint.  After  1939,  it  will 

probably  be  the  subject  of  further  u.  S.  Press  Over 
negotiations,  depending  on  conditions  "Crisis.”  Says  W.  T. 

in  the  industry.  Boy  Carriers  Undei 


more  than  2%.  finally  approved  by  the  FCC. 
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NEWSPRINT  REPORT 

Canadian  newsprint  mills  produced 
f*39,578  tons  less  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1938  than  in  the  first  11  months  ot 
the  preceding  years,  a  decrease  of 
28';r,  a  News  Print  Service  Bureau 
Bulletin  repiorts.  U.  S.  output  was 
120.581  tons.  13.9%  less  than  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1937,  and  in  New¬ 
foundland  83.238  tons,  25.6%  less,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  decrease  of  1.143.397  tons. 
25.2%.  Canada’s  November  produc¬ 
tion  amounted  to  245.295  tons  and 
sliinments  to  264.421  tons. 
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Borden  Named 
Chicago  Times 
Managing  Editor 

Drama  Critic,  Former 
English  Instructor. 

Aims  at  Better  Writing 

Chicago.  Jan.  3 — Gail  Borden,  for 
the  last  nine  years  with  the  Chicago 
Times  as  drama  critic,  columnist  and 
foreign  cor  re - 
spondent,  today 
became  manag- 
\  ing  editor  of  the 

1  tabloid  Times,  it 

was  announced 
m  thisweekby 

W'  ^  S.  E.  Thomason, 

publisher. 

Mr.  Borden,  33 
years  old,  suc- 
ceeds  Louis  Rup- 
Z  pel.  who  recently 

■  '  joined  Columbia 

Gall  Borden  Broadcasting 

System  as  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Rowland  Wood,  for¬ 
merly  news  editor,  who  served  as  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor  until  Mr.  Borden’s 
appointment,  has  been  named  Sunday 
editor. 

Former  English  Instructor 

The  new  managing  editor  was  for¬ 
merly  an  instructor  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  joined  the 
Times  in  1929  as  drama  critic,  later 
combining  his  critical  functions  with 
those  of  a  columnist.  In  recent  years, 
he  has  served  as  a  roving  correspond¬ 
ent,  writing  his  column  from  foreign 
countries.  A  year  ago  he  completed 
a  ’round-the-world  trip  on  a  study 
of  international  politics. 

Mr.  Borden  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  since 
its  formation.  His  only  newspaper 
connection  has  been  that  with  the 
Times.  A  native  of  Houston,  Tex., 
he  was  graduated  from  Culver  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  in  1922;  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1920 
and  took  a  master’s  degree  at  Harvard 
in  1927.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
the  same  year. 

Mr.  Borden’s  great  grandfather, 
John  Borden,  was  the  first  newspaper 
editor  in  Texas,  establishing  the  week¬ 
ly  Telegraph  while  Texas  was  still  a 
republic.  The  Telegraph’s  press  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mexican  general, 
Santa  Ana,  in  the  turbulent  days 
prior  to  Texas’  annexation. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub- 
,  LiSHER  this  week,  the  new  managing 
,  editor  said  he  intended  to  place  a 
premium  on  better  writing  in  the 
;  Times.  He  expressed  the  hope  to  be 
able  to  relate  individual  writer’s 
,  talents  with  assignments  which  will 
produce  a  higher  type  of  news  writing. 

“This  does  not  mean  less  emphasis 
on  pictures,”  he  added.  “I  am  all  for 
more  and  better  pictures.” 

Robert  Pollack,  Times  music  critic, 
has  been  named  drama  critic  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Borden.  Herb  Graffis,  Times 
“utility  columnist”  on  sports  and  poli¬ 
tics,  will  conduct  the  column  for¬ 
merly  done  by  Borden. 

■ 

BERLIN  PAPERS  SUSPEND 

Two  German  newspapers,  which  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  Nazi  power  were 
leading  papers  in  other  than  Nazi 
thought,  announced  their  suspension 
this  week.  They  were  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  once  a  leading  Democratic 
organ,  and  the  Berliner  Kreuz  Zeitung, 
formerly  the  central  organ  of  the 
Monarchists  and  Rightists.  Their  dis¬ 
continuance  will  be  effective  Jan.  31. 
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Boy  Carriers  Under  Lease 
Ruled  Outside  Wage  Law 


Michigan  Judge  Upholds  Contract  of  13-Year- 
Old  Mac  Myers  with  Lansing  State  Journal .  .  . 
Constitutionality  of  Act  Not  Ruled  Upon 


ITHACA.  MICH.,  Jan.  2 — Newspaper 
boys,  no  matter  what  their  age, 
who  purchase  papei-s  and  distribute 


Mac  Myers  John  W.  Myers 


them  under  a  so-called  “carriers’ 
lease’’  or  route  contract  are  “independ¬ 
ent  contractors”  not  subject  to  the 
child  labor  restrictions  contained  in 
the  new  federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
act,  according  to  an  opinion  of  Judge 
Kelly  Searl  in  a  test  suit  brought  in 
Gratiot  county  circuit  court  here. 

Judge  Searl  allows  the  petition  of 
Mac  Myers,  13-year-old  carrier,  for 
ar  injunction  to  prevent  the  Lansing 
Slate  Journal,  evening  and  Sunday, 
from  canceling  his  route  contract  by 
reason  of  enactment  of  the  new  Wage 
and  Hour  law. 

Skeptical  of  ConstitHtionality 

While  openly  skeptical  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  new  law  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  plaintiff,  who  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  court  by  his  father,  John 
W.  Myers,  Ithaca  attorney.  Judge 
Searl  does  not  formally  rule  on  this 
issue  in  view  of  his  position  that  the 
law  does  not  apply  to  the  case  before 
him.  His  opinion  therefore  supports 
iti  its  effect  the  opinion  given  by  the 
legal  department  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  at  Washington.  The  bureau 
did  not  intervene  formally  but  one  of 
its  legal  representatives,  Nicholas  E. 
Allen,  attended  the  hearing  and  ten¬ 
dered  the  opinion  prepared  on  the 
facts  in  the  Myers  boy’s  case  but 
Judge  Searl  finds  it  was  improperly 
received  in  evidence  and  hence  had 
no  {>art  in  shaping  his  conclusions. 

’The  opinion,  while  skirting  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  issue  after  considerable 
discussion,  holds  that  the  act.  if  valid, 
probably  does  apply  to  employes  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal’s  publishing  plant  and  possibly 
even  to  employes  of  its  distributing 
stations  but  certainly  not  to  boys  who 
nierely  receive  and  pay  for  their  pa¬ 
pers  at  the  plant  or  sub-station  under 
provisions  of  specific  carriers’  con¬ 
tracts. 

Does  Not  Inclode  Sub-Stations 

“The  statute  does  not.  in  terms,  in¬ 
clude  sub-stations  or  agencies  of  an 
establishment.”  states  the  opinion; 
“but.  if  it  should  be  held  to  apply  to 
them.  Mac  Myers  was  not  employed 
in  any  way  in  or  about  the  sub-sta¬ 
tion  or  agency  at  Ithaca.  He  received 
his  papers  at  that  agency  and  paid  for 
them  there  and  that  was  all  the  con¬ 
nection  he  had  with  that  agency.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  this  law  that  it  should 
apply  to  a  case  like  the  one  at  bar.” 

Judge  Searl  further  specifically 
holds  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  be 


deemed  to  be  an  employe  of  ihe  State 
Journal,  citing  a  case  involving  simi¬ 
lar  relationships  in  which  a  Detroit 
paper  was  held  not  to  be  liable  for 
damages  due  to  the  negligence  of  a 
distributor  of  its  papers  who  was  op¬ 
erating  under  a  contract  and  thus  was 
deemed  to  be  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor. 

“In  holding  that  Mac  Myers  is  an 
indei>endent  contractor,”  the  Searl 
opinion  states.  “I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  my  opinion  runs  counter  to  the 
decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  board  in  cases  like  that  of  the 
Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer  and  other 
similar  cases  before  that  board;  but 
I  find  myself  in  good  company  in 
voicing  criticisms  of  the  rulings,  in 
general,  of  that  board. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  find  that 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  Mac 
Myers,  I  therefore,  find  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pass  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  that  act.  and  decline  to 
do  so. 

“And,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant 
here  claims  no  other  reason  for  can¬ 
celing  its  contract  except  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  this  statute,  I  hold  that  the 
plaintiff,  under  the  prayer  in  the  bill 
filed  herein,  is  not  only  entitled  to  an 
injunction  as  prayed  but,  it  appearing 
that  defendant  had  already  attempted 
to  cancel  the  contract,  plaintiff  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  decree  setting  aside  such 
cancellation  and  requiring  defendant 
to  abide  by  and  carry  out  its  contract.” 

Judge  Searl  set  Jan.  6  as  the  date 
for  settling  the  form  of  decree. 

In  commenting  upon  the  plaintiff’s 
attack  on  the  new  law  on  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds,  the  court  plainly  re¬ 
veals  sympathy  for  that  view  and 
Judge  Searl  candidly  states  in  his 
opinion  that  endeavors  by  law  to  pro¬ 
hibit  child  labor  not  of  a  character 
detrimental  to  health  or  dangerous 
are,  in  his  view,  ill-advised  and  dele¬ 
gation  of  such  broad  powers  as  those 
given  the  chief  of  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  in  determining  applicability  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  act  prob¬ 
ably  renders  the  act  unconstitutional. 
After  reviewing  decisions  in  other 
child  labor  cases  in  which  the  federal 
right  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
was  held  not  to  apply  and  noting  that 


Page  1 ,  Sans  Masthead, 
Heralds  Lives  Saved 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3 — Some¬ 
thing  new  in  first  page  make-up  was 
carried  by  the  Knoxville  News-Senti¬ 
nel  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  31,  in  which 
the  entire  first  page,  including  the 
space  given  to  the  regular  masthead, 
was  devoted  to  celebrating  the  city’s 
reduction  in  automobile  fatalities  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Pictures  of  policemen  assigned  to 
the  traffic  division  were  carried  with 
tribute  being  paid  their  part  in  traffic 
law  enforcement  which  brought  a  cut 
in  traffic  fatalities  from  34  in  1937  to 
18  in  1938. 

The  brunt  of  the  educational  cam¬ 
paign  ticing  in  with  the  traffic  en- 
fci  cement  work  was  carried  by  the 
nre'n. 


the  Children's  Bureau  chief  “is  given 
large  discretionary  powers  and  may 
provide  by  regulations  and  orders  in 
certain  cases  what  shall  and  what 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  op¬ 
pressive  child  labor"  and  that  “these 
regulations  and  orders  are  subject  to 
no  appeal  to  any  board  or  court  nor 
are  they  subject  to  supervision  by  any 
court’’  Judge  Searl  opines  suen  a 
“delegation  of  arbitrary  powers, 
without  provision  for  court  review, 
“probably  renders  the  statute  uncon¬ 
stitutional.” 

Hits  "Fallacious  Theories" 

“However,  in  view  of  the  trend  of 
recent  decisions  in  the  federal  courts.” 
the  opinion  continues,  “it  is  possible 
that  this  statute  may  be,  in  part  at 
least,  held  CDnstitutional.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  enacted  in  response  to  the  efforts 
of  certain  reformers  but.  if  the  utterly 
fallacious  and  unsound  theories  of 
these  well-meaning  reformers,  many 
of  whom  never  brought  up  a  child  to 
maturity,  which  find  expression  in 
this  act  and  also  in  the  so-called  Child 
Labor  Amendment,  are  adopted,  ex¬ 
cept  as  applied  to  child  labor  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to 
the  life  and  limb  of  children,  it  will 
result  in  the  filling,  by  the  coming 
generations,  of  the  reformatory  insti¬ 
tutions  and  prisons  beyond  their 
capacity. 

“The  failure  of  parents  to  teach  and 
compel  children  to  perform  leason- 
able  and  proper  labors  while  yet 
young  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  wave 
of  crime  in  this  country;  and  such 
failure  should  not  be  encouraged  by 
any  law. 

“Whatever  measure  of  success  the 
writer  of  this  opinion  has  achieved  is 
due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 
ho  was  ccwnpelled  in  early  life  to 
work,  one  of  his  duties  being  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  paper  route  similar  to 
the  one  involved  here.  .  .  .” 

The  opinion  concedes  that  the  State 
Journal,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  of  its 
product,  namely  copies  of  the  paper, 
goes  outside  the  state,  is  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  that  the  act. 
in  that  it  specifically  exempts  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  under  3,000,  is  obviously  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  newspapers  in 


general  and  "the  defendant,  ...  as 
to  some  transactions  at  least,  is  bound 
by  the  terms  of  this  law  if  it  is  a 
valid  one.” 

The  State  Journal  was  represented 
at  the  hearing  on  the  petition,  held 
Dec.  19,  by  Harry  Hubbard,  Lansing, 
and  Bernard  J.  Onen,  Battle  Creek. 
The  decision  was  rendered  Dec.  31. 
As  the  newspaper  in  no  way  objected 
to  reinstating  the  contract  if  the  court 
view  supported  the  theory  that  the 
new  law  does  not  apply  to  route  car¬ 
riers,  there  will  obviously  be  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  Judge  Searl’s  finding  in  the 
test  litigation. 

Lenroot  to  Ignero  Ruling 

In  Washington,  Miss  Katherine  F. 
Lenroot,  chief  of  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  and  administrator  of  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Wage-Hour  act,  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  legal  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  ruling. 

’The  government  did  not  intervene 
as  a  party  to  the  injunction  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  has  no  right  of  appteal.  Miss 
Lenroot  indicated  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  Ithaca  decision  will  be  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  draft  of  permanent  regu¬ 
lations  affecting  employment  of  news¬ 
boys. 

"I  see  nothing  in  the  finding  that 
changes  the  situation,”  she  said. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Ithaca  case 
will  be  carried  to  higher  tribunals. 
The  Myers  boy  gained  his  objective 
when  the  circuit  court  enjoined  the 
Lansing  State  Journal  from  canceling 
his  contract.  The  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  company  had  sought  to  set  aside 
the  “Little  Merchant”  agreement  only 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
law  as  interpreted  in  Washingto.n. 
Neither  party,  therefore,  has  any  in¬ 
terest  in  further  litigation. 

Should  the  regulations  governing 
newsboys,  as  finally  drafted,  be  in 
conflict  with  the  Ithaca  ruling,  and  if 
another  newspaper  cancels  “Little 
Merchant”  contracts  in  compliance 
therewith,  the  same  legal  question 
could  be  raised  by  an  aggriev  ed  news¬ 
boy  in  any  federal  jurisdiction;  or  the 
Children’s  Bureau  could  raise  the 
issue  by  proceeding  against  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  failed  to  set  aside  existing 
contracts.  In  either  event  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  eventually  reach  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 

Assuming  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  that  the  high  court  finds  a  regu¬ 
lation  prohibiting  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  14  years  of  age  to  be  bind¬ 
ing,  “Little  Merchants”  everywhere 
might  then  sue  for  wages  and  penal¬ 
ties  provided  in  the  act.  As  a  basis 
for  such  a  decision,  the  court  would 
have  to  find  that  the  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  between  publishers  and 
carriers  are  mere  subterfuge  to  cover 
an  actual  employer-employe  relation¬ 
ship.  The  legal  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  thinks  otherwise, 
and  Miss  Lenroot  concedes  that  there 
are  court  precedents  to  support  the 
assertion  that  such  agreements  are 
lawful.  She  claims,  however,  that 
there  is  legal  authority  for  her  view 
that  not  all  “Little  Merchant”  con¬ 
tracts  are  in  legal  form. 

Miss  Lenroot  released  rules  effec¬ 
tive  for  a  90-day  period  which  expires 
Jan.  20,  prohibiting  employment  of 
boys  to  serve  newspapers  unless  they 
are  at  least  14  years  of  age.  Draft  of 
permanent  regulations  is  being  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  be  published  soon, 
she  promised.  Her  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ithaca  decision  indicates 
that  the  order  of  the  court  will  not  be 
written  into  the  new  instructions. 

LARGEST  XMAS  PAPER 

The  annual  Christmas  edition  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram  contained 
a  total  of  4,478  inches  of  p>aid  adver¬ 
tising.  E.  W.  Kampe,  business  man¬ 
ager  said  it  was  the  largest  in  the 
paper’s  history. 
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^  Million  Words 
i  Are  Filed  by 
Science  Writers 


Martin  Elected 
GOP  Leader 
In  Congress 

Mass.  Publisher  to 
Fight  Encroachment 
On  Free  Press  Rights 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  3  Elected  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  1 — More  tham 

minority  leader  in  the  House  of  Rep-  ^  1.000,000  words  of  copy  on 

resentatives  and  given  virtual  control  news  were  sent  from  Richmond  last 

^be  increased  week  during  the  annual  meeting  of 

Republican  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 

which  sub-  *  v.oncement  of  Science. 

'-  Twenty  reporters,  most  them 

New  D  e  a  .  _-.r;.'i.."j.. .-.  .. ;  specialists  in  science  reporting,  cov- 

strength  will  be  -  •  meeting  and  some  sent  dis- 

added  in  the  cur-  %i1k  Mp:-  patches  of  5.G00  words  daily  on  the 

rent  session  of  ^  ^  '  y  *!  reports  of  scientific  discoveries.  Some 

Congress,  Repre-  ^  ^  ^  ■  J  press  association  reporters  and  others 

sentative  Joseph  J  who  worked  “around  the  clock’’  some- 

W. ^artin,  Mas- 

on°*t^”'r^hts'*of  ;Jr-.7r.r.rc.:: ^  i:.rv  .:  Most  prolific  of  all  was  Thomas  R. 

“lI^iT^ra uier  to  make  predic  ton  Sfar^and^  president  of  the  National 

Mr.  Martin,  publisher  and  general  I  I  evening,  Dec.  26.  by  the  committee  of 

manager  of  the  North  Attleboro  I  (  i  ■kr«l  ^  Virginia  scientists  who  organized  the 

(Mass.)  Chronicle,  succeeds  former  :  r..-.r:.';r’r- -r;  American  Association  meeting. 

Representative  Bertrand  H.  Snell  of  HHHH  1  ^1  Sneakers  at  the  dinner  included  Sir 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  as  minority  leader.  1 1  I '^9$  '^9^1  Richard  Gregory  of  London,  England, 

Snell  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-elec-  retiring  editor  of  the  British  science 

tion  to  Congress  but  he  used  his  in-  journal.  Natvre:  Dr.  J.  McKeen  Cat- 

fluence  to  bring  about  the  election  of  |  I  | i  f fi I  American  journal, 

Martin,  his  first  lieutenant  in  mapping  I  ‘Science:  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of 

Republican  strategy  for  the  last  sev-  l||||kLs,  |  i|B|BB^Ij|B  .  Columbia  University,  president  of  the 

eral  years.  SBBBbUKjSii^ BBB^BHBHKSI  American  Association;  Sir  Austin  H. 

The  minority  leadership  is  consid-  :  :£■”.  r  -"'••—Yi..'- rv Ciark.  Smithsonian  Institution  cur- 

ered  the  most  desirable  springboard  - — - ^ ^ -  —  ator;  and  Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  sci- 

ie.1^  PHOTOGRAPHY  REACHES  ITS  lOOlh  MILESTONE  ‘■’'S,V'BSe;L'V^i5'lr’’'ri 

the  Speakership  of  Republican  Nich-  J/’.*  camera  one  of  modern  ,ournali$m  »  most  valuable  adiunctv  has  its  1 00th  birthday  tin,  former  director  of  the  press  ser- 
olas  Longworth  He  became  Speaker  f*’'*  week.  It  was  on  Jan.  7  1839,  that  Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre  announced  h.s  vice  of  the  American  Association, 
when  thf  Democrats  took  contool  of  daguerreotype,  exhibited  specimens  of  his  work  and  set  in  motion  with  an  illuminated  scroll  from  the 

toe  Hou^  (as  will  mS  if  the  Re-  t*  "'Vu  •  progress  which  m  the  intervening  century,  has  made  science  writers  expressing  their  “pro- 

me  nouM;  wiu  ivicuim  u  uie  xve  camera  the  important  and  varied  instrument  of  art  and  science  it  is  today,  as  St  u*  -  a 

publicans  win  a  majority  m  1940);  ^  caption  states  in  the  above  page  in  the  New  York  Times  rotogravure  section  Jan.  I.  ^  ^  appreciation  for  his  services  to 

was  elected  vice-president  in  1932,  The  Times’  page  commemorating  the  centenary  was  made  up  of  historic  photos  P*"®®®  promotion 

and  now  leads  several  newspaper  assembled  by  M.  Therese  Bonney.  Among  them  are  the  oldest  known  daguerreotype  «  Knowledge  and  human  welfare, 
polls  for  the  Democratic  nomination  (upper  right)  dated  1837,  and  one  of  the  Louvre  Palace  (oval  at  left  center)  made  u-*'?.**  associations  and  newspapers 
for  President.  by  Daguerre  in  a  demonstration  before  the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts  shortly  after  ho  "'hich  sent  one  or  more  special  writ- 

Repre^ntative  Martin,  bom  in  _ ^mounc^^ _  ^/L^sodatorPreJ^S"^^^^^^^^^^ 

if  n  active^public  S  Se  hf  Suit  Agoinst  HOG  Qnd  Stackpole  to  PubUsh 

Ma^ssSi^eS^  H^use  S  R^resenta-  Nco  GrtTvure  DisiTiissed  Hitler  s  "Mein  Kampf"  ^onZ  'washlLl^7t^''ph?77 

tives.  He  served  two  years  in  the  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox  Harrisburg,  Pa..  Jan.  2— General  E.  p/jj„  Bulletin  Science  "^Service  ^oi 
Lower  House  of  the  State  Assembly,  Wednesday  dismissed  a  patent  in-  j.  Stackpole,  publisher  of  the  Harris-  Washington  D  C  Scripps  -  Howard 
then  three  years  as  a  State  Senator,  fringement  suit  involving  improve-  burg  Telegraph  and  head  of  Stack-  Newspapers’  and  Life  magazine 
His  Congressional  service  began  in  ments  in  a  “rotary  intaglio  printing  pole  Sons,  book  publishers,  has  in-  These  writers  read  annrovi.VntelM 
1924  and  has  been  uninterrupted.  press’’  brought  against  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  dicated  that  his  firm  will  go  ahead  i  qoo  scientific  papers  in  addiiinn  fr 

.  Inc.,  and  toe  Neo  Gravure  Printing  with  plans  for  the  publication  of  an  ;trnding  Sssions  of  thrlSng 

\A/  M  TTlSir'TTF  FT  Pr’TPrt  ’  Adolph  Weiss  and  the  “unabridged  and  unauthorized”  trans-  of  which  lasted  until  midnicht 

W.  M.  TINGUE  ELECTED  Speedry  Gravure  Corp.  The  decisioi  lation  of  Adolph  Hitler’s  “Mein  lastod  until  midnight 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  reached  in  a  lengthy  opinion  after  Kampf,”  despite  announcement  that  \«rTT  t  fmkwe  tj  wj 

of  directors  of  Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.,  trial  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  New  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  WILUAMD  lO  HALEIGH 

pressroom  equipment  manufacturers,  York.  would  bring  legal  action  in  the  form  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  4 _ Roberl 

William  M.  Tingue,  son  of  William  J.  Suit  had  charged  infringement  of  of  a  copyright  suit  if  Stackpole  pub-  E.  Williams,  Washington  corres- 
Tingue,  chairman  of  toe  board  and  three  patents  issued  to  Weiss  in  a  ma-  lished  the  Hitler  book.  pondent  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Neici 

founder  of  the  company,  was  elected  chine  allegedly  built  by  Hoe  and  op-  Stackpole  Sons  said  their  book  &  Observer  for  the  last  five  years,  re- 
treasurer.  Other  officers  re-elected  erated  by  Neo.  The  patents  related  to  would  be  out  late  in  February  and  turned  this  week  to  the  home  offici 
were:  William  J.  Tingue,  chairman;  .the  prevention  of  evaporation  of  the  expressed  toe  belief  that  copyright  in  where  he  was  city  editor  before  takinj 
John  W.  Foster,  president;  Michael  J.  volatile  ingredients  of  high  speed  this  country  by  Hitler’s  German  pub-  the  Capital  assignment.  Waltei 
Doyle,  vice-president;  Emil  L.  Ger-  printing  ink.  Judge  Knox  ruled  that  lishers  was  invalid  and  that  the  book  Brown,  correspondent  for  other  South- 
lach,  secretary.  certain  features  of  the  patente  were  was  therefore  “in  the  public  domain.”  em  newspapers  will  add  the  News  i 

■  ‘  merely  an  improvement  in  the  de-  The  validity  of  the  American  copy-  Observer  to  his  string. 

PTDF  FTOTkKMr'FDC  FtHTTV  closure  of  the  fountain,  with  right  fails,  Philip  Wittenberg,  copy-  ■ 

*  IXlE  EMDxvNGEHo  DAILY  the  specific  aim  of  preventing  evapor-  right  attorney  for  Stackpole,  said  EXPANDS  AGENCY 

Fire  walls  saved  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  ation  as  well  as  splashing”  of  the  ink  because  in  filling  out  the  copy- 
Ei  ening  Neu-s  from  probably  exten-  and  as  such  were  not  sufficiently  right  application  the  agents  of  Franz  Harry  M.  Frost  Company,  Inc.,  Bos- 
sive  damage  when  the  adjacent  build-  “novel”  to  be  patentable.  Other  fea-  Eher,  Hitler’s  German  publisher,  de-  ton  agency,  announced  this  week  thi 
ing  was  virtually  destroyed  last  week  tures  of  toe  patents  were  upheld  but  .scribed  Hitler  in  one  place  as  a  establishment  of  a  hotel  and  resort  de- 
by  a  four-alarm  fire.  The  night  staff  the  court  ruled  that  as  to  these  there  “staatenloser  Deutscher”  or  “stateless  partment  through  consolidation  witl 
worked  throughout  the  fire  after  fire-  was  no  infringement.  German”  and  in  another  as  “Oster-  the  former  E.  D.  Kollock  Advertisini 

men  r.s.iured  them  there  was  no  dan-  The  complaint  had  sought  an  in-  reicher  or  Austrian.  The  first  de-  Agency  of  Boston.  Miss  Ruth  L 
ger.  Mechanical  forces  were  mus-  junction  against  continued  alleged  in-  scription,  Mr.  Wittenberg  said,  would  Young,  formerly  as^ciated  with  thi 
tered  at  the  height  of  the  blaze  by  fringement,  an  accounting  of  the  make  Hittler  ineligible  to  protection  late  Mr.  Kollock,  will  direct  the  de 
telephone  at  2  a.m.  profits  and  a  judgment  for  damages,  under  American  copyright  law.  partment. 
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Daily  Modernizes  Concept 
That  Names  Make  News 


Pantograph  Keeps  Routine  Personals  to 
Minimum,  But  Uses  Names  Liberally  in 
Features  .  .  .  How  State  Staff  Works 


By  H.  CLAY  TATE 

STATE  EDITOR.  BLOOMINGTON 
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H.  CUy  Tate 


A  GLANCE  through  newspapers  of  40 
years  ago  will  remind  almost  any 
editor  of  just  how  little  progress  hcis 
been  made  in 
the  writing  and 
handling  of  what 
is  commonly 
known  as  coun¬ 
try  correspond¬ 
ence.  The  items 
published  then 
are  strikingly 
like  items  pub¬ 
lished  today. 

Those  items 
were  news  40 
years  ago  be¬ 
cause  communi¬ 
cation  had  not 
been  developed  to  its  present  stand¬ 
ards.  But  today,  when  it  is  more 
unusual  for  Mrs.  John  Smith  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  than  it  is  for  her 
to  make  a  weekend  visit  with  friends 
in  an  adjoining  (own,  editors  prob¬ 
ably  should  begin  to  think  about  coun¬ 
try  correspondence. 

Strict  Time  Limit  on  News 

We  on  the  Pantagraph  have  to  think 
about  it.  Two  thirds  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  is  outside  of  Bloomington  and 
Normal.  There  is  where  all  of  our 
potential  circulation  lies.  We  have 
been  feeling  our  way  along  with 
gratifying  results. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintain  a  strict  time  limit 
on  news.  On  routine  items  we  allow 
three  days  from  the  time  the  event 
occurs  until  it  reaches  our  office. 
Items  older  than  that  are  discarded. 
It  causes  bad  tempers  on  the  part  of 
readers  occasionally  but  no  perma¬ 
nent  ill  effects  have  been  noted.  Spot 
news,  ot  course,  is  telephoned  and  the 
three  day  limit  allows  time  for  mail¬ 
ing  routine  news. 

A  second  step  was  to  eliminate  the 
one  day  visit  and  routine  weekend 
visits  within  the  state.  We  feel  that 
nearly  every  family  in  our  territory 
either  entertains  guests  or  visits  al¬ 
most  every  weekend  and  that  such 
events  today  are  no  more  news  than 
the  fact  that  the  Smiths  had  ham  and 
eggs  for  breakfast. 

We  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  there 
>vas  very  little  objection  to  this  move. 
Ii  developed  that  the  average  com¬ 
munity  reporter  wrote  personal  items 
about  her  immediate  circle  of  friends 
and  that  many  residents  resented  see¬ 
ing  names  of  these  people  in  print 
while  their  own  were  left  out. 

Presents  Names  in  New  Ways 

By  now  the  average  editor  probably 
is  wondering  if  we  have  concluded  that 
names  are  not  news.  Far  from  it.  We 
simply  try  to  present  names  in  new 
and  interesting  ways.  In  fact  we  tell 
our  country  correspondents,  or  state 
reporters  as  we  call  them,  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  each  to  get  the 
name  of  every  person  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities  in  the  paper  at  least 
once  a  year;  oftener  if  possible. 

One  enterprising  reporter  wrote  a 
feature  story  about  the  widows  in 


her  community.  Then  she  produced 
a  top  ranking  story  on  nicknames 
which  brought  her  correspondence 
from  a  dozen  or  more  states.  She  took 
an  imaginary  airplane  trip  over  the 
country,  visiting  former  home  town 
lesidents  in  their  present  homes. 
Next  she  wrote  a  breezy  article  about 
the  community’s  80  bachelors  and 
hinged  it  onto  the  approach  of  leap 
year.  She  even  wrote  a  story  any 
editor  would  use  on  the  town’s  dogs, 
past  and  present.  Names  are  used  by 
the  score  in  all  of  these  stories. 

In  this  way  we  feel  that  we  are  satis¬ 
fying  local  desire  for  names  in  print 
as  well  as  presenting  reading  matter 
of  interest  to  every  subscriber  wher¬ 
ever  he  might  live. 

We  want  every  reader  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  every  news  story  we  publish. 
We  stress  news,  therefore,  of  territory¬ 
wide  appeal  and  try  to  dress  it  up  to 
bring  out  that  appeal. 

We  use  names  of  those  present  at 
various  social  functions  exclusive  of 
(he  organized  clubs  where  the  same 
membership  meets  time  after  time. 
Social  news  from  the  territory  is  given 
the  same  treatment  as  local  social.  In 
fact  the  entire  state  news  report  is 
broken  down  into  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  such  as  social,  home  and  com¬ 
munity,  sports,  agriculture  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial.  A  Saturday  social 
art  layout  is  devoted  entirely  to  terri¬ 
tory  social  events  and  most  of  the 
news  on  the  page  is  from  territory 
towns.  But  state  social  is  sprinkled 
in  with  local  every  day  of  the  week. 

Dateline  Stories  Increased 

As  a  result,  the  amount  of  so-called 
“personal”  news,  which,  in  effect,  is  a 
string  of  short  miscellaneous  items 
under  a  town  heading,  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  special  dateline  stories  carry¬ 
ing  headlines  has  increased  sharply. 
’That  is  a  break  for  the  advertiser. 
People  read  through  the  paper. 

Of  course,  we  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  pictures  in  the  news.  Many 
of  our  state  reporters  are  equipped 
with  cameras.  But  we  supplement 
their  work  with  staff  coverage. 

A  staff  man  produces  a  feature  pic¬ 
ture  page  published  each  Saturday. 
The  subjects  in  every  case  are  selected 
with  local  interest  as  well  as  general 
reader  interest  in  mind.  We  also 
publish  a  feature  page  each  Saturday. 
Every  line  of  material  is  about  people, 
institutions  or  incidents  in  our  own 
territory.  Almost  every  article  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  one  or  more  pictures. 

Once  a  week  we  send  a  staff  man 
through  some  section  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  area  with  a  camera.  He  gets 
pictures  of  interesting  subjects  found 
while  covering  specific  assignments. 
’The  pictures  are  published  once  a 
week  under  the  heading  of  “Along  the 
Road.”  Another  popular  picture  fea¬ 
ture  is  called  “Central  Illinois  Homes 
of  Today.”  Once  a  week  we  present 
interior  and  exterior  views  of  one  of 
the  better  homes  in  our  territory.  It 
may  be  a  four  room  cottage  or  a  15 


room  mansion,  but  in  either  case  it 
represents  good  taste  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  in  design  and 
arrangement. 

Still  another  method  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  present  names  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  manner  is  a  feature  which  we 
call  “Of  Human  Interest.”  Several  of 
our  county  seat  reporters  bring  in  in¬ 
cidents  of  general  interest  which  might 
not  be  included  in  straight  news.  For 
instance  in  one  day  we  had  excellent¬ 
ly  written  articles  on  a  tramp  at  the 
back  door,  moving  day  and  Santa 
Claus.  All,  of  course,  were  based  on 
actual  experiences  in  our  territory. 

Like  New  Yorker  Feature 

This  feature  might  be  compared  on 
a  local  scale  with  the  New  Yorker’s 
excellent  feature,  “Talk  of  the  Town.” 
Only  reporters  of  superior  writing 
ability  contribute  to  it.  The  only  in¬ 
structions  they  are  given  run  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Ask  yourself  if  the 
subject  is  interesting.  If  it  is,  then 
write  about  it  in  the  most  appealing 
way  you  can.  Disregard  every  rule 
for  ‘style’  you  know  and  WRITE.” 

These  three  features,  “Along  the 
Road,”  “Central  Illinois  Homes  of  To¬ 
day”  and  “Of  Human  Interest”  are 
presented  each  Monday.  Every  state 
editor  knows  that  Monday  is  a  bad 
day  for  live  news.  Then  is  when  we 
offer  the  features  of  general  appeal. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  to  a  degree, 
on  Saturdays.  We  chose  that  day  to 
present  the  territory  social  layout,  the 
feature  page  and  the  picture  page. 
The  reader  thus  feels  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  something  for  his  money. 

We  carry  on  a  constant  program  of 
education  for  our  state  reporters. 
The  Pantagraph  publishes  a  house 
organ  monthly  and  we  try  to  take 
some  new  thought  or  suggestion  to  the 
reporters  in  every  issue.  We  tell  them 
what  kind  of  news  we  want,  point  out 
good  work  of  other  reporters,  sug¬ 
gest  what  would  make  good  pictures 
and  list  the  common  mistakes  they 
make.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good;  the  copy  is  improving  constantly. 

Bylines  Given  Freely 

When  we  contract  for  a  new  state 
reporter,  we  give  her  the  most  com¬ 
plete  information  possible  as  to  what 
is  expected.  We  usually  let  her  work 
long  enough  to  learn  intelligently  what 
she  doesn’t  know,  and  to  decide 
whether  she  really  likes  the  work. 
(We  find  that  if  a  reporter  holds  on 
for  a  month  or  two,  she  is  likely  to 
stick.)  Then  we  have  her  come  into 
the  news  room  for  a  day  and  sit  in 
with  the  state  copyreader.  She  gets 
first  hand  knowledge  of  mistakes  she 
and  others  make  and  sees  just  how 
much  trouble  her  carelessness  makes. 
We  have  found  that  this  works  better 
than  a  general  school  for  reporters 
which  we  formerly  held.  There  is 
value  in  the  school,  however,  as  a 
method  of  creating  common  interests 
and  a  spirit  of  cameraderie. 

Bylines  are  given  freely  when  work 
merits  them.  We  find  that  it  pays. 
Occasional  bonuses  are  given  and  we 


never  miss  an  opportunity  to  write  a 
note  of  praise  to  the  reporter  who  has 
done  good  work.  Conversely,  we  call 
attention  to  mistakes  but  usually  try 
to  find  something  good  to  say  in  the 
same  note.  Just  straight,  harsh  criti¬ 
cism  doesn’t  work  with  reporters  who 
are  not  professional  and  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  not  much  more  than  pin  money 
for  their  labor. 

Maintain  120  Stat*  Reporters 

We  maintain  about  120  state  re¬ 
porters  and  pay  5  cents  a  column  inch 
for  published  news  and  routine  pic¬ 
tures.  County  seat  reporters  get  10 
cents  an  inch  for  news.  All  reporters 
get  10  cents  an  inch  for  spot  pictures. 

In  one  or  two  cases  we  have  reporters 
working  on  a  flat  rate. 

About  90%  of  our  reporters  are 
women.  Except  in  a  few  cases  we 
find  them  better  news  getters  in  small 
communities  than  men.  We  have  one 
man  county  seat  reporter,  however, 
who  formerly  was  head  of  the  speech 
department  at  the  state  university  and 
has  a  PhD  degree.  Another  man  re¬ 
porter  has  his  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

About  of  the  reporters  have  had 
some  college  work  and  we  seldom 
contact  a  new  reporter  who  has  not 
had  at  least  two  years  in  college. 

Daily's  Ideal  Repertar 
Our  ideal  when  we  go  out  to  get  a 
new  reporter  is  a  yoimg  married 
woman,  between  25  and  40,  who  has  a 
college  education  and  possibly  has 
taught  school  before  marriage.  Such 
a  person  has  a  good  background  for 
reporting;  she  has  an  interest  in  peo¬ 
ple,  usually  likes  to  write  and  often 
has  some  time  on  her  hands. 

We  play  up  the  hobby  angle  of  it 
One  young  married  woman  who  has 
reported  for  us  several  years  owns 
several  Central  Illinois  farms  and  her 
husband  has  control  of  thousands  of 
acres.  Her  monthly  checks  from  us 
won’t  average  more  than  $8.  Yet  she 
is  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  cap¬ 
able  reporters. 

We  seldom  go  wrong  when  we  get 
the  college  trained,  former  teacher — 
and  they  are  easier  to  find  every  year 
as  colleges  turn  out  new  graduates. 

Our  full  time  state  staff  consists  of 
a  state  editor  and  two  assistants,  one 
working  days  and  one  nights,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  man  who  divides 
his  time  between  local  and  state  re¬ 
porting.  Every  man  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  can  use  a  camera  as  well  as 
write  probably  better  than  average. 
The  state  editor  is  in  full  charge  of  the 
state  reporters  and  has  no  interfer¬ 
ence  from  the  business  office  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  handling  them.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
all  the  way  around. 

Staff  Maatings  Held 
The  full  time  staff  has  a  meeting 
once  a  week  to  map  out  a  program, 
discuss  policy  and  exchange  experi¬ 
ences.  Sometimes  the  managing  ^tor 
meets  with  us;  sometimes  he  doesn’t. 
We  have  an  extended  meeting  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  when  we  out¬ 
line  a  long  range  program  and  estab¬ 
lish  our  new  goals  for  the  year. 

Our  entire  approach  is  to  report  and 
become  a  part  of  the  sociological 
makeup  of  our  territory;  to  give  the 
reader  something  he  likes  and  can’t 
find  anywhere  else.  Our  aim  is  to 
originate  new  ideas,  staff  them  until 
they  are  established,  then  let  the  state 
reporters  keep  them  going  while  we 
go  on  to  other  ideas. 

One  test  of  whether  an  idea  is  worth 
saving  is  the  response  the  state  re¬ 
porters  make  to  it.  They  are  close  to 
the  readers.  They  know  what  the 
readers  think  and  say.  When  they 
gradually  pick  up  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  we  feel  that  they  are  reflecting 
the  reader’s  viewpoint.  Our  job  is  to 
develop  the  ideas. 
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A1  Williams  Mixes 
Writing  With  Aviation 

Famous  Flier  Writes  Column  for 
Scripps-Howard  Alliance 
Six  Days  a  Week 
By  STEPHEN  I.  MONCHAK 


AVIATION  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  roar¬ 
ing  motors  and  delicate  instruments; 
of  sensational  speed  dashes:  of  gruel¬ 
ling  endurance  flights;  of  screaming 


Major  Alford  J.  Williams 


headlines;  of  amazing  successes,  and 
of  crashes. 

But  to  Major  “Al’’  (Alford  J.)  Wil¬ 
liams.  aviation  expert  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance,  it  is 
something  else. 

Outstanding  aviator  (he's  often 
called  the  greatest  precision  flier  in 
America  today)  and  holder  of  records 
and  medals,  he  sees  beyond  the  in¬ 
struments,  the  wings,  the  motor,  the 
wind  as  he  streaks  along  the  skyways. 

He  visions  aviation  as  the  medium 
upon  which  the  U.  S.  in  the  future 
will  call  to  defend  its  democracy,  and 
what  better  way,  he  argues,  can 
America  do  that  than  by  training  its 
youth  in  aviation? 

“We’ll  find  disastrous  troubles  on 
our  doorsteps  as  soon  as  we  get  into 
a  row,  if  we  don’t  prepare  for  air 
war,”  he  forecast  to  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  interviewer  recently. 

Started  Writing  Column  in  1934 

It  is  his  job,  he  sincerely  believes, 
to  help  make  American  youth  air- 
minded  and  air-conscious  through  his 
newspaper  column.  And  so  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1934,  when  Max  Cook, 
Scripps  -  Howard  promotion  editor, 
visited  him  in  Pittsburgh  with  an 
offer  for  Major  Williams  to  write  an 
aviation  column  for  the  newspaper 
chain,  the  flier  accepted  with  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

"How,”  he  asked,  “can  a  p>erson 
serve  his  community — and  country — 
better  than  in  broadcasting  through 
newspaper  columns  the  knowledge  he 
has  gained  in  years  of  specialization?” 
He  has  been  bounced  and  banged  all 
over  the  skies  since  1917  when  he 
gave  up  pitching  lor  the  New  York 
Giants  and  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  was  assigned  to  its  air  arm. 

Today.  Al  Williams’  column,  in 
which  he  discusses  (“in  hoss  lan¬ 
guage,”  as  he  calls  it)  with  wide  lati¬ 
tude  engines,  types  of  planes,  instru¬ 
ments.  aviation  legislation  or  any 
other  aviation  subject  exptertly  in  the 
language  the  average  reader  under¬ 


stands.  is  sent  six  days  of  the  week 
to  all  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
It  is  widely  read,  as  witness  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Junior 
Aviators  of  America,  an  organization 
of  American  youth  dedicated  to  avia¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  Scripps-Howard. 
which  has  about  400,000  members 
throughout  the  country.  Major  Wil¬ 
liams  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
association,  which  he  helped  organize. 

As  such,  he  tours  each  summer  the 
Scripps-Howard  cities  by  plane,  puts 
on  a  one-man  air  show  for  the  Junior 
Aviators  and  directs  the  organization’s 
rubberband  and  gasoline-powered  air 
meets. 

Fatur*  Aviators  of  U.  S. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “I  find  young¬ 
sters  all  over  the  country  becoming 
more  air-minded.  They  want  to  get 
into  the  air,  and  they  know  their  stuff. 
I’ve  met  many  youngsters  who  discuss 
like  experts  the  technical  angles  of  the 
business.  And  they’re  serious  about  it. 
It’s  not  a  game  or  a  hobby  to  them;  it’s 
hard-headed  business. 

“Those  are  the  youngsters  who  will 
be  America’s  future  aviators.  They’re 
the  ones  Uncle  Sam  will  call  upon  to 
man  his  air-fighting  ships.  And  be¬ 
cause  they’ve  got  the  stuff  and  because 
1  feel  we’ll  improve  our  equipment— 
and  there’s  a  lot  of  room  for  that — we 
should  have  the  greatest  air  fighting 
force  in  the  world.” 

While  the  average  newspaper  man 
might  look  longingly  at  Major  Wil¬ 
liams’  wings,  his  aviation  record  and 
his  ability  to  fly,  the  flier  likes  being 
called  a  newspaperman  in  his  own 
right.  He  tells  enthusiastically  of  a 
dinner  he  attended  recently  in  which 
he  was  listed  as  a  newspaper  writer 
in  the  list  of  guests.  That  thrill  sur¬ 
passed  many  he  has  known,  he  said. 

He  is  sandy-haired,  6  feet  tall, 
weighs  about  200  lbs.,  and  is  as  flabby 
as  the  side  of  a  skyscraper.  Broad- 


CITY  ED.  ON  HOT  STORY 

Alex  Bernes,  city  editor  of  the  Sente  Fe 
New  Mexicen,  e  veteren  end  enthusiestic 
member  of  thet  city's  volunteer  fire  de- 
pertment,  shown  in  ection  es  e  "smoke 
eeter,"  When  the  fire  elerm  sounds  while 
he's  on  newspeper  duty,  Bernes  grebs  his 
het  end  Gordon  P.  Mertin,  editor  of  the 
New  Mexican,  takes  over  the  city  desk. 
Martin  writes  that  on  a  recent  Sunday 
"I  followed  the  firemen  to  a  fire.  I'm 
sorry,  but  I'm  one  of  those  miniature 
camera  nuts.  It  was  a  cold  and  snowy 
day,  and  the  enclosed  picture  of  Barnes 
was  taken  with  a  Retina  II.  It  shows  that 
fireman  save  my  child'  is  no  idle  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  New  Mexican  office." 


shouldered,  clean-featured,  at  42  he 
looks  like  a  college-half  back  who  has 
just  been  voted  handsome  man  of  his 
class.  He  has  a  pair  of  burning  blue 
eyes  and  a  conversation  as  animated 
as  the  explosions  of  an  airplane  en¬ 
gine.  He  grins  amiably  and  he  can 
do  that  very  well. 

Interesting  and  many-sided,  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  a  lawyer  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  New  York  bar,  an  author, 
an  aviation  authority  and  engineer, 
and  one  of  the  crack  fliers  of  this 
country.  He  is  the  first  man  to  fly  a 
seaplane  upside  down,  the  first  human 
being  to  travel  four  miles  a  minute 


and  the  first  to  fly  through  space  at 
a  speed  of  more  than  five  miles  a  ^ 
minute.  For  eight  years — from  1923  ' 

to  1931 — he  held  the  U.  S.  speed  record 
for  airplanes,  slashing  his  little  one- 
seater  land  plane  over  a  racing  course 
to  a  tune  of  266.6  miles  per  hour.  It 
established  a  world  record  for  those 
days.  In  1929,  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  also  the  trophy  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers. 

Writes  800  Words  Daily 

The  flier’s  column  runs  about  800  'V' 

words  daily,  he  said.  “I  can’t  write 
it  more  than  two  days  ahead,”  he 
added,  “because  the  aviation  picture 
changes  too  quickly.  The  Scripps- 
Howard  editors  allow  me  great  lee¬ 
way  in  my  discussions,  and  I  write  as 
I  please.  I  discuss  whatever  is  in  the 
news.  Occasionally,  I  write  features.” 

For  two  months  last  summer  he 
flew  around  England  and  leading  na¬ 
tions  on  the  continent  studying  air 
war  preparations.  He  piloted  some  of 
the  best  European  war  planes,  he 
said,  and  in  the  series  of  features  he 
wrote  on  his  return,  he  was  loud  in 
his  praise  of  some  of  them.  Major 
Williams  took  with  him  his  Gulfhawk 
ship  (one  of  his  private  fleet  of  three), 
a  Grumman  F2F1  fighter,  especially 
adapted  for  stunt  flying  and  fitted  with 
special  equipment. 

The  Grumman  F2F1,  widely  used  ^ 
by  the  air  branches  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  Navy  as  a  combat  ship,  has  a  top 
speed  of  300  miles  an  hour  at  12,000 
feet.  The  Scripps-Howard  aviation 
editor  is  the  only  civilian  in  the  coun¬ 
try  permitted  privately  to  own  this 
type  ship,  he  said.  While  he  was 
abroad  he  flew  in  Germany  the  famous 
Messerschmidt  M-109,  the  latest 
standard  fighting  ship  of  the  German 
Air  Force,  and  he  called  it  “a  fight¬ 
ing  pilot’s  dream  ship.” 

He  wrote  in  his  column  at  that 
time;  “I  believe  the  Messerschmidt  is 
the  fastest  and  most  maneuverable 
fighting  plane  in  the  world.  In  fact, 

I  don’t  believe  there  is  another  job  in 
the  world  that  can  outclimb,  out- 
speed  or  out-turn  it.”  In  his  columns, 
the  flier  was  the  only  aviation  writer 
in  the  U.  S.  to  defend  Col.  Charles 
Lindbergh,  when  the  Lone  Eagle  last  • 
summer  said  that  Russian  Air  Force 
was  highly  overrated. 

Big  business  executive  since  1932. 
Major  Williams  also  has  been  sales 
manager  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
aviation  department  in  Pittsburgh. 

FREE  OKLA.' COLUMN 

A  column  of  world  politics  by  Dr. 
Oliver  Benson,  a.ssistant  professor  of 
government  at  the  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  was  begun  in  11  Oklahoma 
newspapers  this  week.  Benson  will 
discuss  each  week  the  event  in  the 
foreign  news  that  he  considers  of 
greatest  significance.  A  close  student 
of  foreign  affairs,  Benson  has  planned 
the  column  for  weekly  and  the  smaller 
daily  papers  which  frequently  do  not 
have  the  facilities  available  to  give 
their  readers  accounts  of  world  events. 

His  column  will  be  written  with  a  '* 
background  of  several  years  of  study 
in  Europe.  The  column,  distributed 
free,  is  available  to  any  Oklahoma 
newspaper. 

BUYS  L.  A.  NEWS  ASSN. 

Mervin  H.  Willard  has  regained  con- 
tiol  of  the  City  News  Association  in 
Los  Angeles  after  five  years’  owner¬ 
ship  by  the  United  Press.  Mr.  Willard 
has  been  bureau  manager  since  1933 
and  purchased  a  block  of  stock  last 
week  which  gave  him  exclusive  own¬ 
ership.  City  News  Association  em¬ 
ploys  17  men  and  has  contracts  with 
31  small  papers  besides  the  Hollywood  » 
Citizen-News,  Pasadena  News-Post 
and  the  Manchester  Boddy  papers. 


SENATE  ADMITS  WORKING  PHOTOGS  TO  GALLERY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  3 — Another  source  for  news  photographs  was 
opened  to  capital  cameramen  today  when  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
let  down  the  barrier  against  working  photographers  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Senate  chamber.  Permission  to  continue  to  snap  pictures  of  the  Senate  in 
action  will  remain  a  “permanent  liberty”  unless  cameramen  abuse  the 
privilege,  according  to  Senator  Matthew  M.  Neeley,  committee  chairman. 

The  action  of  the  Rules  Committee  marks  the  first  time  in  the  historj'  of 
the  Senate,  according  to  veterans,  that  news  cameramen  have  been  given 
blanket  liberty  to  work  in  the  gallery  except  on  a  few  special  occasions. 
Recently  special  authority  was  granted  a  photographer  of  a  national  magazine 
to  take  exclusive  pictures  of  the  Senate  in  action. 

HEADS  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  SOUTHERN  AD  DIVISION 

CONSOLIDATION  of  the  Dallas  and  Atlanta  offices  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
National  Advertising  Department  into  the  department's  Southern  Division, 
with  Frank  Moore  in  charge  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future,  it  was  announced  this  week  in  New  York  by  Don  D.  Patterson.  Scripps- 
Howard  national  advertising  director.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  manager  of  the 
Dallas  office  for  several  years  and  formerly  was  national  advertising  manager 
cf  the  Houston  Press.  Harold  H.  Sampson,  manager  of  the  Atlanta  office,  re- 
s.gned  last  week  to  join  the  Atlanta  Constitution  as  local  advertising  manager. 

ASKS  FOR  "PAID  FOR"  STATEMENTS  ON  AIR 

W’ASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Jan.  4 — A  bill  to  require  that  personal  indorsements 
of  articles  by  radio  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  that  the  indorsement 
is  paid  for.  has  been  introduced  by  Representative  Paul  H.  Maloney  of 
Louisiana.  Re-introduced  is  the  bill  sponsored  last  year  by  Representative 
Francis  D.  Culkin  of  New  York,  prohibiting  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
i'y  radio  or  the  tran.smission  in  interstate  commerce  of  advertising  matter  for 
.•■uch  beverages. 
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Magazine  Upheld  In 
Private  Rights  Suit 

Judge  Holds  in  Iniant  Prodigy  Case  That  Mere 
Publication  oi  Article  or  Picture  Does 
Not  Constitute  Violation 

JUDGE  HENRY  W.  GODDARD,  in 


U.  S.  District  Court  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  recently  dismissed 
two  causes  of  libel  action,  asking  dam¬ 
ages  of  $150,000,  brought  against  the 
New  Yorker  by  William  James  Sidis 
last  summer.  He  reserved  decision 
on  a  third  cause,  alleging  malicious 
libel,  which  the  defendants,  the  F-R 
Publishing  Co.,  did  not  attack. 

Judge  Goddard  ruled  that  the  first 
cause  of  action,  which  is  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  plaintiiT s  right  of 
privacy  under  the  laws  of  California, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  recognized  under  the  laws  of 
those  states;  and  the  second  cause, 
violations  of  sections  50  and  51  of  the 
New  York  Civil  Rights  Law,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  "The  Right  of  Pri¬ 
vacy,”  were  not  substantiated  by 
plaintiff,  but  found  that  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  Sidis  had  been  li- 
lieled  "is  not  presented  in  this  motion.” 

SidU  Alleged  Breach  of  Privacy 

Sidis,  who.  at  the  age  of  11,  lec¬ 
tured  to  a  group  of  Harvard  profes¬ 
sors  on  the  Fourth  Dimension,  and 
who  had  become  more  or  less  known 
as  an  infant  prodigy,  was  the  subject 
recently  of  two  articles  in  the  New 
Yorker;  one  of  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  Aug.  14,  1937,  entitled  “Where 
Are  They  Now?  April  Fool!”  The 
other  appeared  in  the  weekly  Dec. 
25,  1937,  and  was  entitled  “Where  Are 
They  Now?  Prodigy.” 

The  articles  were  biographical  in 
character  and  described  the  career  of 
Sidis,  who  had  dropped  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  during  the  20  year  interim  up 
to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
articles.  Sidis  sued,  alleging  breach 
of  his  right  of  privacy. 

To  support  his  second  cause  alleging 
violation  of  the  New  York  State  Civil 
Rights  Law,  Sidis  cited  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  August  article  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram.  The  New 
Yorker,  in  its  motion  asking  dismissal, 
conceded  that  its  issues  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  states  as  alleged  by  Sidis’ 
first  cause  but  disputed  Sidis’  “theory 
that  the  law  of  six  states  can  apply 
to  a  single  publication.”  The  New 
Yorker  contended  that  the  New  York 
law  alone  was  applicable  to  the  matter 
sued  upon. 

“It  is  true  that  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  in  the  states  referred  to  do  rec¬ 
ognize  ‘the  right  of  privacy’  to  a 
greater  degree  than  most  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  based  on  the 
common  law  of  the  state  as  in  Georgia, 
Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  or 
upton  constitutional  limitations,  as  in 
California,”  Judge  Goddard  stated. 

Murder  Case  Cited 

“No  decision  of  the  courts  in  those 
states  has  been  cited  by  counsel,  nor 
have  I  found  any  which  hold  the  ‘right 
of  privacy’  to  be  violated  by  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  publishing  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  one’s  life  or  doings,  or 
a  picture,  except  under  abnormal  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
case  at  bar,”  he  continued.  “I  think 
that  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  the 
cases  which  the  plaintiff  relies  upon 
bears  this  out.” 

Ruling  on  this  first  cause.  Judge 
Goddard  had  taken  under  considera¬ 
tion,  among  other  cases  cited  by  Sidis. 


the  one  of  Jones  v.  Herald  Post  Com¬ 
pany  in  Kentucky. 

In  brief,  this  case  was  that  of  a  man 
who  was  assaulted  and  stabbed  to 
death  while  walking  with  his  wife 
along  a  street.  A  Louisville  news¬ 
paper  published  an  account  of  the 
occurrence  with  a  photograph  of  the 
victim;  also  the  wife’s  photograph 
made  at  the  time  and  statements  made 
by  her  directly  after  her  husband  was 
stabbed.  On  appeal,  sustaining  a 
demurrer,  the  court,  after  saying  that 
the  right  of  privacy  is  the  right  to  be 
let  alone,  stated; 

■’TIuTf  ;H’*‘  huwcvtT.  wtifi,  oii»- 

\^h»‘th«T  willin^rly  or  not.  bcroni»>  an  actor 
in  an  o<’curr(*nce  of  public  or  trciicral  inter¬ 
est.  When  this  takes  place,  ho  omorffcs  from 
his  ?-<‘rliHion.  aiu!  it  is  not  an  invasion  of  his 
riirht  of  privacy  to  publish  his  pholotrraph 
with  an  account  of  such  occurrenco.  Brent* 
V.  Morsran.  Ky.  763.” 

Sections  50  and  51  of  the  New  York 
Civil  Rights  Law  prohibit  the  unauth¬ 
orized  use  “for  advertising  purposes 
of  trade”  of  “the  name,  portrait  or 
picture  of  any  living  person,”  Judge 
Goddard  explained,  adding;  "What 
these  sections  prohibited  was  the  un¬ 
authorized  ‘use’  of  one’s  name  or  pic¬ 
ture  ‘for  advertising  purposes  or  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.’ 

"These  sections  do  not  prohibit  the 
mere  publication  of  one’s  name  or 
picture.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  these 
sections  have  never  been  interpreted 
as  prohibiting  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
from  publishing  news  or  accounting 
facts  regarding  a  person,  or  publish¬ 
ing  a  person’s  picture.  If  such  item 
or  article  is  unfair  and  libelous  the 
aggrieved  person  has  the  common  law 
remedy  of  suing  for  libel. 

Mer*  Publication  No  Ground 

“While  it  is  true  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  magazine  or  newspaper 
containing  the  facts  about  a  person, 
or  his  picture,  sells  the  newspai)er  or 
magazine  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
plainly  not  the  use  ‘for  advertising 
purposes  or  for  the  purpo.se  of 
trade’  contemplated  by  Sections  50  and 
51  of  the  New  York  Civil  Rights  Law. 
It  is  not  the  publishing  but  it  is  the 
particular  use  made  of  one’s  name  or 
picture  which  is  prohibited  by  these 
sections. 

“Whether  the  article  published  or 
picture  be  given  away  or  sold  is  quite 
unimportant.  To  interpret  sections  50 
and  51  as  meaning  that  the  mere 
publication  of  a  person’s  name  or  pic¬ 
ture  with  a  correct  statement  of  the 
facts  relating  to  him  or  an  account  of 
his  doings  is  such  a  prohibited  ‘use’ 
of  a  person’s  name  or  picture,  would 
not  be  justified  by  the  history  of  these 
sections  and  their  evident  purpose. 

"Such  an  interpretation  would  mean 
that  the  sale  of  any  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  book  containing  the  name  or 
picture  of  a  living  person  was  unlaw¬ 
ful,  unless  the  consent  of  the  person 
had  been  obtained,  and  this  is  not  the 
generally  accepted  view  of  the  law 
today. 

"It  appears  from  the  decisions  of 
the  five  states  referred  to  that  in  those 
states  the  unauthorized  use  of  one’s 
name  or  picture  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  commercial  exploitation 
is  held  to  be  a  violation  of  one’s  com¬ 
mon  law  right  of  privacy.  In  New 


York,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  held 
that  the  corrunon  law  does  not  afford  a 
person  protection  from  such  use  of  his 
name  or  picture  and  statute  was  en¬ 
acted  forbidding  their  use  for  such 
purposes. 

“In  those  states,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  name  for  advertising  or  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation  is  unlawful;  but 
neither  the  decisions  in  those  states 
nor  in  New  York  hold  that  it  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  right  of  privacy  to  pub¬ 
lish  one’s  picture  or  name  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  with  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  relating  to  him  or  a  fair 
account  of  his  doings.  In  all  these 
states,  as  in  New  York,  the  law  of  libel 
may  be  resorted  to  if  one  is  treated 
unfairly  by  the  publisher. 

‘‘I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  is  still  preserved  through¬ 
out  this  country,  and  that  under  our 
laws  one  may  speak  and  publish 
what  he  desires  provided  no  offense 
against  public  morals  or  private  repu¬ 
tation  is  committed;  and  provided 
that,  at  least  in  the  states  now  under 
consideration,  a  person’s  name  or  pic¬ 
ture  may  not  be  used  without  his 
consent  for  trade  exploitation  or  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes.  Accordingly,  the 
defendant’s  motion  to  dismiss  these 
two  alleged  causes  of  action  is 
granted.” 

Attorneys  for  the  New  Yorker  were 
Morris  L.  Ernst,  Alexander  Lindey, 
and  Harriet  F.  Pilpul,  of  Greenbaum, 
Wolff  &  Ernst,  New  York;  for  Sidis. 
Thomas  H.  Greene  and  William  E. 
Russell,  Jr. 

82,987  Liquor  Ads 
Reviewed  by  FAA 

Washington,  Jan.  4 — The  advertis¬ 
ing  review  section  of  the  Federal  Al¬ 
cohol  Administration  today  presented 
to  Congress  a  report  on  its  activities 
during  1937-1938  fiscal  year. 

The  tabulation  shows;  Letters 
written  in  criticism  of  published  ad¬ 
vertising  and  commenting  upon  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  submitted  in  advance 
of  publication — 4,006. 

Cases  of  irregularities  initiated  in 
the  Advertising  Enforcement  Section 
and  closed  upon  appropriate  revision 
of  the  objectionable  material,  without 
field  investigation — 1,294. 

Conferences  with  industry  members, 
their  attorneys,  or  advertising  agents 
— 1.323.  Advertisements  presented 
and  reviewed  at  these  conferences — 
2,981.  Publications  reviewed — 24,079. 
Alcoholic  beverage  advertisements  re¬ 
viewed  in  foregoing  publications— 
82.987. 

Calls  made  by  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Enforcement  Section  on  in¬ 
dustry  members  and  retailers  to  re¬ 
view  point  of  sale  advertising  mate¬ 
rial— 387.  Advertisements  reviewed 
during  these  calls — 1,889. 

Investigations  conducted  by  field 
men  and  cases  closed  upon  appro¬ 
priate  revision  of  objectionable  mate¬ 
rial — 59.  Cases  closed  upon  receipt  of 
offers  in  compromise — 14.  Suspen.sion 
proceedings  instituted — 1. 

L.  D.  YOUNG  PROMOTED 

Louis  D.  Young  this  week  was  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertbing  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper.  Mr.  Young  was 
promotion  manager  at  the  Times  for 
the  last  18  montl^.  Before  joining  the 
Times  he  was  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  later  advertising  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
just  prior  to  its  consolidation  with  the 
Knickerbocker  Press.  Mr.  Young  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  S.  Wells,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  join  the  advertising  sales 
department  of  Time  at  Chicago. 


PNPA  to  Discuss 
Labor  Laws  at 
Jan.  13-14  Meet 

Influence  of  Newspapers, 
National  Ad  Set-up, 

Other  Harrisburg  Topics 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  4 — Labor  laws 
that  have  hampered  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication,  the  influence  of  newspapers 
today,  and  the  question  of  whether 
there  isn’t  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  national  newspaper  advertb¬ 
ing  set-up,  are  three  major  topics  to 
be  discussed  at  the  14th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  at  the 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrbburg,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  January  13-14. 

Editors  and  publishers  from  more 
than  300  newspapers  in  the  state  will 
listen  to  recommendations  that  the 
national  and  state  Labor  Relations 
Acts,  Social  Security  Laws  and  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  re¬ 
vamped  in  the  public  interest  'Thomas 
R  Jones,  president  of  the  American 
Type  Founders,  Inc.,  will  deliver  an 
address  on  “Employe  Relationship,” 
and  there  will  be  reports  on  ffie 
Wilkes-Barre  newspaper  strike  by  the 
Wilkes-Barre  publishers. 

J.  W.  Brow*  to  Speok 

Discussion  of  the  influence  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  will  be  led  by  James 
Wright  Brown,  publbher  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  who  is  scheduled  for  a 
formal  address. 

Increased  operating  cosb  will  re¬ 
ceive  particular  attention  because  of 
a  heavy  rise  during  the  last  year,  and 
ways  and  means  to  meet  thb  increase 
will  be  considered,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  a  recommenefation  that 
newspapers  that  have  not  raised  sub¬ 
scription  rates  to  3c  per  ct^y  should 
do  so.  In  the  last  two  years,  a  report 
will  show,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  state  have 
labed  subscription  rates.  Milton  R. 
Miller,  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News. 
will  speak  at  the  sessions  on  Costs  on 
General  Management  Problems, 

Awards  will  be  made  in  a  news¬ 
paper  contest  by  V.  Winfield  Chal¬ 
lenger,  director  of  printing,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  An 
address  on  ‘‘Radio  Facsimile  News¬ 
papers,”  will  be  given  by  H.  C.  Vance 
of  the  R.C.A.  Manufacturing  Co.,  who 
will  explain  and  demonstrate  how  fac¬ 
simile  newspapers  can  be  radioed  into 
homes. 

Various  phases  of  advertising  will 
be  discussed  by  Colonel  Leroy  W.  Her¬ 
ron  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Advertb¬ 
ing  Executives’  Asrociation;  Miss 
Edith  Ellsworth  of  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunn^gham,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and 
by  Wilder  Breckenridge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertbing,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  Edward  D. 
Woody  ard.  president  of  Woodyard 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  talk 
about  “National  Advertising  for 
Weeklies.” 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  United  Press  will  give  a 
luncheon  to  its  members;  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  members  will  meet  for 
luncheon,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Women’s  Press  A.ssociation  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting. 

HANCOCK  ^CTED 

Herbert  D.  Hancock,  editor  of  the 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Record,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Massachusette 
PreK^  Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston  recently.  Chelsea  Rec¬ 
ord  won  the  prize  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  1937  contest  for  small-city 
dailie.s.  conducted  by  the  NEA. 
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Cecil  &  Presbrey 
loin  Forces  in 
New  Ad  Agency 

James  Cecdl,  Chairman  oi 
Board;  Charles  Presbrey, 
President 

James  Cecil,  president  of  Cecil,  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  and  Charles  Pres¬ 
brey,  president  of  the  Frank  Presbrey 


Charles  Presbrey  James  Cecil 


Co.,  both  New  York  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  merged  their  organizations  Jan.  1 
under  the  firm  name  of  Cecil  &•  Pres¬ 
brey  with  head  offices  at  247  Park 
Ave.,  New  York.  Other  offices  are  in 
Chicago,  Richmond.  Va..  and  Miami, 
Fla. 

Mr.  Cecil  is  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Mr.  Presbrey  i.*;  president  of  the 
new  firm. 

John  Cecil,  treasurer  of  Cecil,  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler,  is  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey.  LeRoy  A. 
Kling  is  a  partner  and  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  Chicags)  office  where 
he  was  formerly  in  charge  for  the 
Presbrey  company.  Weston  Hill  is  in 
charge  of  the  Miami  office  and  Henry 
Souvaine  is  a  partner  in  charge  of 
radio  activities.  Other  officers  have 
not  been  elected  as  yet. 

Warwick  and  Legler  Agency 
Announcement  of  the  dissolution  of 
Cecil,  Warwick  &  Legler  was  made  in 
September  by  H.  Paul  Warwick,  exec¬ 
utive  vice-president.  and  Henry 
Legler,  vice-president  and  secretary, 
who  formed  the  Warwick  k.  Legler, 
Inc.,  agency  as  of  Jan.  1. 

Major  accounts  handled  by  the  Pres¬ 
brey  company  are  the  Cunard-White 
Star  Lines,  New  York  Life  Insurance, 
International  Business  Machines,  At¬ 
lantic  Coastline  Railroad,  and  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance.  Principal  accounts 
brought  to  the  new  agency  by  Mr. 
Cecil  are  Elizabeth  Arden.  G.  Wash¬ 
ington  Coffee,  and  Lamont-Corliss, 
makers  of  Nestles  cocoa  and  chocolate 
bars. 

AIRLINE  PAGES 

Eastern  Air  Lines  starting  Jan.  5  is 
using  full  newspaper  pages  in  New 
York  and  half  pages  in  Chicago, 
Washington,  Atlanta.  Miami.  Tampa, 
New  Orleans,  Houston  and  San  An¬ 
tonio,  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
safety  and  precision  with  which  win¬ 
ter  operations  are  conducted  over  the 
route  of  The  Great  Silver  Fleet.  The 
campaign,  entitled  “An  Open  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Policy,”  makes  public  a  com¬ 
plete  confidential  executive  bulletin 
from  Capt.  E.  V.  Rickenbacker,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  to  cap¬ 
tains,  pilots,  flight  stewards,  as  well 
as  dispatchers,  meteorologists,  radio 
operators  and  mechanics.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency  handles  the 
account. 


Alexander  Asks  More 
Liquor  Ad  Regulations 

Washington.  D.  C.  Jan.  4 — W.  S. 
Alexander,  Federal  Alcohol  Admin¬ 
istrator,  today  asked  Congress  to 
tighten  restrictions  on  beer,  wine  and 
liquor  advertising. 

Under  the  listing  of  “proposed  leg¬ 
islation”  he  included:  “Radio  adver¬ 
tising  of  alcoholic  beverages;  adver¬ 
tising  in  Sunday  newspapers;  adver¬ 
tising  portraying  women,  children  and 
religious  objects  and  insignia;  and  ad¬ 
vertising  referring  to  the  tonic,  food, 
or  medicinal  qualities  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  should  be  prohibited." 

An  additional  paragraph  was  de¬ 
voted  to  promotional  broadcasts,  stat¬ 
ing:  “Although  for  a  number  of  years 
there  has  been  little  or  no  advertising 
of  distilled  spirits  over  the  radio,  beer 
and  wine  are  being  so  advertised.  Un¬ 
less  radio  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  is  prohibited  by  law,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  distilled  spirits  in¬ 
dustry  will  desire  to  make  use  of  thi.s 
medium.  I  am  convinced  that  radio 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
against  good  public  policy  and  should 
be  prohibited." 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


W.  B.  GEISSINGER,  for  13  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office 
of  Lord  &  Thomas 
in  an  executive 
capacity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  Do  II 
Franci.sco,  presi¬ 
dent  of  L&T.  He 
will  assume  his 
new  duties  Feb. 
1.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Sunkisl 
organization 
Geissinger  served 
as  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Lo.s 
Awjeles  Evening  Express,  and  public¬ 
ity  director  of  the  West  Coast  Division 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  He  served  as 
vice-president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  for  two  years, 
and  participated  in  the  formation  of 
the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Franci.sco  and  Paul  S. 
Arm.strong.  now  general  manager  of 
the  exchange,  into  the  advertising 
manager's  office. 

George  E.  Barto.n,  president  of  the 
Amsterdam  Agency.  Inc..  New  York, 
announced  the  dissolution  of  the 
agency  and  his  retirement  this  week. 
William  M.  Tyack,  vice-president  of 
the  agency,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  for  the  last  25  years,  has 
assumed  the  direction  of  all  former 
accounts  and  will  service  them  from 
the  Metropolitan  Advertising  Co . 
New  York,  with  which  he  is  now’  asso¬ 
ciated.  He  will  head  the  resort  and 
transportation  department  at  Metro¬ 
politan. 

Edw'in  L.  Wanner,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  Promenade  and 
Cue,  has  joined  Gussow,  Kahn  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  account  executive. 

Jesse  Savage,  formerly  with  Stern 
Brothers  and  Elizabeth  Hawes.  New 
York,  has  become  fashion  advisor  to 
Norman  D.  Waters  &  Associates. 

Dolph  P.  Steinberg  has  resigned 
from  McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  to  join 
Kelly,  Nason  &  Winsten  where  he  will 
service  the  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  men's 
clothing  account. 


W.  B.  Geissinger 


George  H.  Pierre  has  joined  J.  M. 
Korn  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  head  of 
merchandising  activities. 

Elizabeth  Webster  Stubbs,  formerly 
with  the  Stack-Goble  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
fashion  director  of  the  Hansen  Glove 
Co..  Milwaukee. 


Newspaper  Ads 
Used  by  Salada 
Tea  Since  1892 

550  Papers  Employed  in 


James  C.  Gibson  has  withdrawn 
from  the  partnership  of  Rohrabaugh  & 
Gibson.  Philadelphia  advertising  con¬ 
cern.  C.  M.  Rohrabaugh  will  continue 
the  business  of  the  former  partnership 
as  the  C.  M.  Rohrabaugh  Company. 

John  R.  Schembs.  for  the  last  five 
years  in  charge  of  interior  advertising 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago, 
has  joined  Street  Railways  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago. 

Bernard  F.  Ostreicher,  former  part¬ 
ner  of  the  dissolved  advertising  agency 
of  Dowd  and  Ostreicher  has  opened 
offices  in  Boston  to  specialize  in  public 
relations. 

Nield  Sampson,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Baltimore  Sun,  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  the  J.  David 
Stern  papers,  has  joined  the  sales  pro¬ 
duction  and  script  department  of  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Holland  Advertising  Agency, 
Cincinnati. 

R.  M.  Meisel.  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Morris  Plan  Bank.  Detroit,  has 
opened  an  advertising  agency  under 
his  own  name.  The  Bank  will  be  one 
of  his  accounts. 

Lawrence  1.  Everling  has  been 
named  second  vice-president  of  the 
Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc..  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Everling  has 
been  with  the  agency  since  1919  as 
merchandising  and  radio  expert  and 
account  executive. 

William  L.  Rech.  radio  director  for 
Mackay  -  Spaulding  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  has  been  elected 
secretary  to  succeed  Eugene  W. 
Spaulding  who  joined  the  Gotham 
•Advertising  Co.,  recently. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


HARTMAN  &  PETTINGELL,  INC.  has 

been  appointed  by  Houbigant  Sales 
Corporation  to  handle  their  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Ceramy  and  Houbigant  per¬ 
fumes  and  cosmetics.  Robert  C. 
Brown  is  account  executive. 

The  Gorham  Company,  silversmiths 
and  goldsmiths.  Providence,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Abbott  Kimball  Compiany, 
N.  Y..  as  its  advertising  agent. 
Color  Affiliates  have  also  appointed 
Abbott  Kimball. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
has  appointed  Harold  Cabot  &  Co., 
Inc..  Boston,  as  its  advertising  counsel. 
Allan  C.  Gottschaldt  will  be  the  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Morgan  Reichner  &  Co.,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  the  1939  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Eye-Gene  eye-drops.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  (black  &  white 
and  rotogravure)  will  be  used. 

Wm.  Underwood  Co.,  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  Underwood 
soups  and  deviled  ham.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn.  Inc.  as  advertising  agency. 

Tlie  Boston  Morris  Plan  Company 
has  appointed  the  Lavin  Company, 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  account. 

R.  T.  O'Connel  Company  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
for  the  beauty  shop  division  of  the 
Nestle-LeMuir  Company,  Inc.  A  na¬ 
tional  campaign  is  being  planned  for 
1939. 


1938 — More  Scheduled 
in  '39 

Boston,  Jan.  4 — Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  good  for  the  Salada  Tea  Co. 
when  it  opened  up  business  in  1892. 
and  it  is  still  good  today  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  its  sales  and  merchandising 
policy.  Covering  only  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  sector  of  the  U.  S.,  Salada  used 
some  550  papers  consistently  during 
1938;  and  for  1939  the  company  will 
add  more  to  this  list. 

Neither  radio  nor  magazines  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  Salada  as  a  media,  so  a  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  advertising  budget 
is  given  over  to  newspapers,  in  which 
reminder  ads  appear  regularly 
throughout  the  year  (without  any  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuation)  two  or  three  times 
weekly  in  each  newspaper.  Store 
window  signs  and  counter  cards,  sup¬ 
plement  this  campaign,  and  a  con¬ 
sistent  dealer  approach  forms  the 
“front  line”  of  the  perennial  drive. 

Little  Change  in  46  Years 
The  Salada  ads  have  hardly  changed 
during  46  years  of  steady  plugging  in 
the  press.  Typical  is  the  two-column, 
two-inch  ad  which  splashes  the  trade 
name  “SALADA,”  topped  by  such 
catch-lines  as  “Rich  in  Flavor” — 
“Flavor  and  Convenience” — “Flavor 
that  Satisfies” — “Flavor  in  Every  Cup.” 
There  is  a  slight  variation  in  tea-bag 
advertisements,  only  in  that  the  line 
under  “SALADA”  stresses  “Tea- 
Bags,”  instead  of  simply  “TEA.” 

In  cities  with  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  the  company's  policy  to 
scatter  its  ads  through  the  week; 
in  cities  with  one  newspapier,  the  copy 
runs  two  or  three  times  —  usually 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Salada  does 
not  consider  Friday,  the  conventional 
“food  day''  of  newspaper  advertising, 
a  jjarticularly  preferable  day  for  its 
purposes,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
days  for  metropolitan  daily  adver¬ 
tising.  Women's  and  food  pages  are 
preferred,  and  front  pages — never. 

Salada  is  so  completely  sold  on 
newspaper  advertising  as  the  right 
medium  that  the  company,  during  the 
depression  years,  raised  its  newspaper 
budget  “considerably”  from  1931  to 
1936. 

Edgar  Pinto,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Salada,  told  a  sales 
convention  in  Boston  recently: 

“Consistent  newspaper  advertising, 
coupled  with  the  unusually  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  Salada  Tea  and  the  fine  efforts 
of  our  sales  force,  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  very  satisfactory  sales 
increases  in  1938." 

G.  R.  Larkin,  president,  made  the 
same  statement  Dec.  29  at  the  annual 
sales  convention  in  Detroit. 

a 

ASK  STATE  AD  FUND 

The  Asheville,  N.  C..  Hotel  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  a  resolution,  is  asking  that  the 
1939  North  Carolina  legislature  ap¬ 
propriate  not  less  than  $250,000  for  a 
State  advertising  fund  for  the  next 
biennium.  The  19.37  General  Assem¬ 
bly  created  such  an  advertising  fund. 
The  Asheville  association  stated  the 
expenditure  has  “produced  results 
highly  beneficial  to  all  sections  of  the 
State.” 
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■OdtrettiAin^  -Qaanciei 


Railroad  Begins  19th 
Year  of  Institutionols 

The  Illinois  Centra!  System  inaug¬ 
urated  its  19th  year  of  monthly  insti¬ 
tutional  advertisements  in  newspapers 
this  week  with  an  ad,  signed  by  the 
railroiid’s  new  president,  J.  L.  Eleven. 
In  December,  L.  A.  Downs  retiring 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board, 
devoted  his  monthly  message  to  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  president. 

The  Illinois  Central’s  series  of  ads 
has  been  running  monthly  since  Sept. 
1,  1920.  The  ads  appear  in  approx¬ 
imately  500  “on-line”  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  copy  is  now  bearing 
its  third  signature;  C.  H.  Markham 
was  president  when  it  started,  Mr. 
Downs  handled  it  for  12  years  from 
1926  to  1938,  and  now  Mr.  Beven  and 
the  New  Year  start  out  together.  The 
account  is  placed  by  Caples  Company, 
Chicago  agency. 

■ 

Ad  Manager  Honored 
In  Full-Page  Ad 

Morris  L.  Zimmerman,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hackensack  Bergen 
Evening  Record  was  honored  Dec.  24 
In  a  full-page  ad  in  his  own  paper  paid 
for  by  the  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

The  ad  was  in  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Zimmerman’s  efforts  as  chairman  of 
the  “Stop!  Shop  in  Hackensack!”  cam¬ 
paign.  Copy  stated  that  “this  entire 
campaign  was  originally  conceived, 
organized  and  personally  executed 
throughout  by  Mr.  Zimmerman.” 

According  to  officials  of  the  Record, 
Mr.  Zimmerman  knew  nothing  of  the 
advertisement  until  it  appeared  in  the 
paper. 

■ 

OKLAHOMA  SERIES 

First  of  a  series  of  goodwill  house 
advertisements  prepared  by  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  committee  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  was  is¬ 
sued  this  week.  Capitalizing  on  the 
interest  in  football  bowl  games,  the 
first  advertisement  pictures  the  editor 
as  the  man  in  the  goldfish  bowl.  Other 
advertisements  dealing  with  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  value  of  advertising 
to  the  consumer,  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  advertising,  etc.,  will  be 
prepared  if  a  sufficient  number  of  edi¬ 
tors  use  the  first  release  prepared  by 
the  committee. 


HAIGIS  HEADS  AD  DRIVE 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  3 — A  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $50,000  to  advertise 
Western  Massachusetts  in  1939  has 
been  launched  here  by  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Visitors’  Association  which 
has  elected  John  W.  Haigis,  former 
publisher  of  the  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gaette,  as  general  manager.  Plans  are 
to  use  newspaper,  magazine  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertising  to  publicize  the 
section  as  a  summer  and  winter  play¬ 
ground. 

■ 

MICH.  AD  FUND 

Michigan  fruit  growers  are  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  bill  before  the  state  legislature 
this  month  to  set  up  a  commission  to 
administer  an  advertising  fund  on 
Michigan  apples.  The  bill  proposes  to 
establish  a  commission  of  eight  grow¬ 
ers,  a  wholesaler,  a  cold-storage  oper¬ 
ator  and  a  retailer,  to  administer  an 
advertising  program  to  be  financed  by 
a  stamp  tax  of  one  cent  a  bushel,  or 
2  cents  a  hundredweight,  upon  the 
apple  crop. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

Spectacular  Job  Handed  to  Newspapers 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  was 

given  a  spectacular  job  of  pulling 
chestnuts  out  of  a  very  hot  fire  this 
week. 

If  they  do  it  they  should  receive  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  from  all  adver¬ 
tisers  in  view  of  their  remarkable 
potency. 

If  they  don’t,  who  is  there  to  raise 
a  critical  voice? 

’The  job  (covered  all  over  with  as¬ 
bestos)  is  that  of  salvaging  for  Mc¬ 
Kesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  a  portion  of 
the  public  and  business  go^will  en¬ 
joyed  by  this  old  firm  before  the  in¬ 
famous  Coster-Musica  revelations. 

Charged  with  the  task  of  knitting 
together  the  loose  ends,  of  cutting  the 
rotten  part  of  the  apple  away  and  sav¬ 
ing  the  sound  part.  Trustee  William 
J.  Wardall  decided  to  go  direct  to  the 
public.  Sixty-six  newspapers  in  the 
64  cities  where  the  drug  firm  has 
wholesale  affiliates  or  outlets  wore  se¬ 
lected  and  given  420-line  copy  to  ap¬ 
pear  this  week.  New  York  copy- 
appeared  Wednesday.  A  publicity  re¬ 
lease  was  sent  out  by  the  William  H. 
Baldwin-Brewster  S.  Beach  firm.  New 
York,  while  the  paid  copy  was  placed 


seriously  doubt  that  a  one-time  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  sufficient  for  the  patient. 

Only  Mr.  Wardall  and  other  officials 
of  the  firm  will  know  the  actual  re¬ 
sults  of  this  interesting  effort,  and 
when  the  time  comes  we  hope  they 
will  tell. 

Christmas  Greetings 
NEATEST  Christmas  greeting  adver¬ 
tising  stunt  we  have  seen  was  that 
used  by  the  Martinsville  (Va.)  Daily 
Bulletin  on  Christmas  Eve  when  all  of 
page  one  was  devoted  to  a  large 
“Merry  Christmas”  and  the  facsimile 
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by  Bowman  &  Columbia,  New  York. 

Headed  “Facts  About  McKesson  & 
Robbins,”  the  copy  stated  that  the  ir¬ 
regularities  involve  only  the  crude 
drug  department,  that  essential  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  firm  are  being  continued, 
that  the  firm  has  7,500  employes, 
1.5,000  stockholders. 

In  the  drug  field,  13  full  pages  car¬ 
rying  the  same  theme  were  taken  in 
trade  journals. 

Commenting  on  the  program.  Mr. 
Wardall  said: 

“This  is  a  demonstration  of  fact  that 
the  company  is  carrying  on  its  essen¬ 
tial  services  to  the  public  as  it  has 
done  for  more  than  a  century.  Charges 
against  former  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  have  tended  to  color  the  public’s 
impression  of  the  whole  picture  which 
this  advertising  is  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect.” 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  copy  is  on  a 
cne-time  basis. 

The  effort  is  laudable,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  have  some  effect,  but  we 


signatures  of  124  local  business  men 
and  public  officials. 

Shown  herewith,  the  signatures  were 
sold  for  $3  each.  The  engraving  cost 
was  slight,  according  to  Col.  F.  H. 
Thompson,  advertising  manager,  since 
the  entire  page  was  “shot”  at  one  time. 

“My  assistants  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  myself,  carrying  a 
handy  packet  of  blank  cards,  a  pen 
and  a  bottle  of  black  ink,  sold  the 
signatures  during  the  first  week  in 
December  without  interfering  with 
our  regular  daily  solicitations,”  Col. 
Thompson  said. 

“The  $372  revenue  from  this  one 
page,  entailing  no  composition  what¬ 
ever,  represented  five  full  pages  or 
800  inches  of  local  advertising  at  local 
rates.  In  addition  to  this  page,  we 
had  individual  greet  ads  totaling  496 
inches.” 

Store  Page  in  Verse 
A  CLEVER  Christmas  ad.  but  of  the 

selling  rather  than  the  greeting  kind, 
was  a  full  page  placed  in  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  Dec.  23  by  the 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  with 
text  and  headlines  written  entirely  in 
verse. 

Copy  was  the  work  of  Harry  H. 
Walker,  former  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  on  the  News,  who  often  wrote 
I'.ews  and  features  in  verse.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  editor  of  the  Daily  Journal, 
Denver  court  and  commercial  paper. 

The  popularity  of  the  news  stories 
in  verse  led  Mr.  Walker  to  believe  a 
store  advertisement  set  wholly  in 
verse  would  be  different  and  widely 
read.  He  took  the  idea  to  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Day,  director  of  sales  promotion 
for  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Company, 
who  liked  it,  and  who  selected  15  items 
which  seemed  to  lend  themselves  to 
\’erse  treatment.  Walker  received  the 
list  on  a  Saturday  nieht,  handed  in 
the  copy  Monday  morning. 


A  sample  of  Mr.  Walker’s  verse 
adroitness  is  the  following  advertis¬ 
ing  a  popular  doll: 

This  little  doll  blows  bubbles 
And  bless  her  waxen  soul, 

She  drinks  and  drinks,  and  in  her  sleep 
She  has  no  self-control. 

She  has  a  darling  countenance. 

She  does  everything  but  laugh. 
She’d  like  a  home  for  Christmas — 

For  two  dollars  and  a  half! 

Queried  by  telegraph,  Mrs.  Day 
said  of  the  ad: 

“We  had  an  excellent  sales  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  items  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  comment,  and  calls  for 
copies." 

■ 

Colgate  Man  Premises 
Newspaper  Space 

Montreal,  Jan.  3  —  “For  1939  we 
plan  the  largest  advertising  campaign 
in  the  history  of  the  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet  Company  and  again  we 
will  use  the  major  part  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  proven  medium  of 
newspaper  advertising,”  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  last  week  by  C.  R. 
Vint,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company  of  Canada. 

“During  1938  and  in  the  preceding 
years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  Colgate- 
Palmolive  products,”  said  Mr.  Vint. 
“So  great  was  this  increase  that  we 
have  repeatedly  been  forced  to  extend 
our  manufacturing  facilities.  In  the 
last  two  years  alone  we  have  invested 
over  half  a  million  dollars  in  factory 
extensions  and  new  equipment. 

“To  a  great  extent  we  attribute  this 
increased  demand  to  the  excellent  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  for  it  is  through  such  adver¬ 
tising  and  through  the  additional 
media  of  magazines  and  farm  papers, 
that  more  and  more  thousands  of 
people  are  coming  to  know  and  rely 
uxion  the  excellent  quality  and 
splendid  value  of  Colgate-Palmolive 
products.” 

N.  I.  ADS  SUCCESSFUL 

More  than  1,000  new  manufacturing 
establishments  located  in  New  Jersey 
in  1938,  providing  employment  for  ap¬ 
proximately  20.000  additional  wage 
earners,  according  to  Governor  A. 
Harry  Moore,  who  declared  recently 
that  “the  campaign  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  to  advertise  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  educational,  recreational 
and  residential  advantages  of  the  state 
has  been  productive  of  very  gratifying 
results.” 
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Direct  Attack  on  Primary 
Auto  Toll  Causes  Needed 


Warner  Says  Press,  Radio,  Ad  Agencies  and 
Motor  Car  Industry  Must  Repudiate  ''Ballyhoo' 
and  Stop  Highway  Slaughter 


By  HENRY  EDWARD  WARNER 

OF  BALTIMORE  SUN  WRITING  STAFF 


SOON  OR  LATE,  newspapers,  all 
other  publications  carrying  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  radio,  national  advertising 
agencies,  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  its  allies,  and  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  will  have  to  get  together  and 
agree  to  discard  the  policy  of  evasion, 
substitution,  alibis  and  support  of 
these  in  editorial  and  news  columns. 

If  they  don’t,  in  the  not  distant  future 
the  U.  S.  Government  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  over  responsibility  un¬ 
der  its  interstate  authority,  and  direct 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  primary  causes 
of  street  and  highways  slaughter. 

Too  Many  Irresponsible  Drivers 
If  and  when  this  happens,  control 
by  central  government  will  introduce 
the  industry,  its  allied  products  and 
advertising  media  to  a  new  kind 
of  economic  headache,  because  if  and 
when  the  last  recourse  becomes  the 
imperative,  not  so  many  automobiles 
will  be  sold  to  irresponsible  buyers 
and  incompetent  operators,  and  high- 
pressure  advertising  will  be  curtailed. 
There’ll  be  a  lot  more  room  on  the 
streets  and  highways  and  automotive 
surpluses  will  be  of  stock  rather  than 
dollars. 

J.  George  Frederick  hit  the  key  nail 
on  the  head  in  the  Forum  when  he 
wrote  that  there  are  too  many  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  roads  in  irresponsible 
hands  and  that  they  cause  more  dam¬ 
age  than  can  be  compensated  by  any 
contribution  they  make  to  our  social 
life.  He  suggests  rigid  curtailment  of 
indiscriminate  supply,  citing  examples. 
To  this,  Edttor  &  ^blisher  editorially 
(Dec.  3)  agrees  in  principle  but  offers 
some  reassuring  thoughts,  such  as 
these: 

“The  automobile  is  a  relatively  new 
element  .  .  .  control  now  in  primary 
stages  .  .  .  definite  progress  toward 
safety  being  made,  however  slowly.” 

“Education,  largely  through  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  followed  by  improved 
traffic  safety  records  this  year.” 

Aato  hidastry  Fregrassed  Rapidly 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  as¬ 
surances  can  stand  the  test  of  analysis. 
As  to  the  first,  the  automobile  has  been 
developing  for  more  than  25  years  and 
is  not  a  “relatively  new  element,”  be¬ 
cause  die  speed  of  its  development 
has  been  at  a  ratio  of  at  least  5  to  1; 
scientifically,  from  the  engineering 
angle,  in  25  years  automotive  develop¬ 
ment  has  done  a  job  which  at  an  un¬ 
fevered  pace  might  have  taken  at  least 
one-and-a-half  centuries!  Compare 
it  with  any  other  engineering  history 
and  my  estimate  will  stand.  It  took 
4<X)  years  to  progress  from  Guten¬ 
berg’s  cider-press  to  the  earliest  an¬ 
cestor  of  a  rotary  press  in  London.  It 
has  taken  113  years  from  the  first  pas¬ 
senger  train  in  England  to  reach  the 
streamlined  stage  of  modern  transpor¬ 
tation.  If  airplanes  had  developed 
with  speed  comparable  to  that  of  the 
motor  vehicle,  the  air  would  be  thick 
with  private  pleasure  planes  as  the 
highways  are  with  automobiles.  And 
in  radio,  we  should  have  had  television 


As  for  control  being  in  its  primary 
stages  and  progress  toward  safety  be¬ 
ing  made,  the  figures  don’t  agree.  In 
the  25  years  of  automotive  develop¬ 
ment  more  than  half  a  million  men, 
women  and  children  have  been 
slaughtered  by  this  single  industrial 
output.  In  all  that  time  no  effort 
whatever  has  been  made  to  control  the 
distribution  and  operation  of  automo¬ 
biles  by  restriction  or  elimination  of 
primary  factors,  but  every  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  industry  and  sup- 
pKjrted  by  the  press,  and  more  recently 
by  the  radio,  to  sell  as  many  cars  as 
possible  to  as  many  persons  as  possible 
without  a  single  competent  check  of 
the  buyer’s  responsibility  or  the  op¬ 
erator’s  physical  and  mental  fitness  to 
sit  behind  the  wheel. 

Citizens*  Safety  Neglected 
The  reason  for  this  has  been,  con¬ 
sistently,  that  business  is  business; 
money  is  money — profits  and  divi¬ 
dends  are  of  first  value.  Politician’s, 
who  make  or  control  those  who  make 
the  laws,  and  politically  appointed  or 
elected  motor  vehicle  commissioners 
and  cou.  U,  have  gone  right  along 
with  the  theory  that  unchecked  opera¬ 
tion  by  incompetents  and  the  profit  on 
an  automobile  turnover  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  safety  of  citizens. 
The  country  has  so  completely  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  false  basis  of  Big 
Business  and  whoopee,  that  a  public 
indifference  has  approved  these  pol¬ 
icies  until  we  have  accepted  a  canni¬ 
balistic  nonchalance  as  being  the 
prof)er  attitude  toward  floods  of  blood, 
spatter  brains,  broken  bones  and,  far 
worse  than  death,  the  crippling  for  life 
of  10%  of  the  35  injured  for  every 
person  killed! 

We  have  become  savages,  and  we 
are  savages  today,  trading  our  babies 
and  our  grandparents  for  Big  Business 
and  Whoopee.  Of  all  persons  killed, 
more  than  50%  were  on  their  feet 
where  God  gave  them  a  right  to  be;  of 
all  those  killed  of  ages  5  and  younger, 
60  and  older,  73%  were  on  their  feet. 
And  when  incompetence  kills  them  we 
say  they,  not  the  killer,  were  careless! 

Frograst  in  Wrong  Direction 

As  to  “progress  being  made  toward 
safety,”  that  is  definitely  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts.  Last  year  the 
National  Safety  Council  issued  an  al¬ 
most  hysterical  attack  on  statistics  that 
justified  manslaughter  by  compari¬ 
sons  of  gasoline  miles  and  kindred 
alibi  mathematics.  A  reading  of  that 
document  will  convince  anybody  that 
the  point  of  desperation  was  reached 
in  1936.  The  truth  is  that  instead  of 
“progress  being  made  toward  safety,  ’ 
we  are,  every  day  in  every  way,  ac¬ 
cepting  fallacious  theories  of  Elduca- 
tion.  Engineering  and  Enforcement  as 
the  corrective.  Instead  of  driving 
safety  across  the  head  of  the  line  and 
stopping  manslaughter,  the  way  a  cow¬ 
boy  stops  a  stampede,  we  have  con¬ 
sistently  conducted  a  lateral  approach 
to  the  problem,  running  left  of  par¬ 
allel  to  the  course  of  tragedy  and  ut- 


the  stern  truth  about  this  thing  the 
farther  our  line  of  “safety  progress” 
verges  away  from  the  line  of  ”un- 
safety.”  The  mathematician  doesn’t 
live  —  not  even  Einstein  —  who  can 
make  them  meet. 

The  proof  of  this  is  that,  for  25 
years,  every  year  the  death  toll  has 
been  greater  excepting  in  1932,  when 
gasoline  poverty  in  the  depression  re¬ 
duced  operation  of  cars  by  the  10%  of 
all  drivers  who  do  60%  of  the  killing. 
The  idea  that  “education”  has  been 
followed  by  improved  traffic  safety 
this  year  may  be  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  in  1938  we  have  had  a  re¬ 
cession  (a  new  name  for  depression) 
and  that  kind  of  poverty  will  figure 


LisHER  hopes  it  won’t  be.  And  now 
let’s  examine  Memphis  on  the  bare 
facts  given  the  world  in  an  Associated 
Press  analysis  of  the  national  situa¬ 
tion  as  handed  out  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  recently. 

Drivari  "Abtolvad" 

In  this  analysis  it  is  stated  that 
Memphis  killed  42  in  11  months,  of 
whom  27  were  pedestrians;  that  in 
every  single  pedestrian  death  the 
driver  of  the  car  was  “absolved”;  that 
three  car  inspections  annually  are 
being  enforced  and  that  “the  cam¬ 
paign”  is  being  carried  on  along  those 
lines.  There  you  have  the  reason  in 
a  nutshell,  for  Memphis,  the  safest 
city,  becoming  one  of  the  five  un- 


heavily  in  any  reduction  of  ^e  death  safest  Memphis  insists  upon  contin- 


toll  this  year,  as  it  did  in  1932. 

8,500  Fewer  Deaths  Estimated 

It  is  estimated  that  8,500  fewer  will 
be  killed  in  1938  than  in  1937,  but  this 
is  comparison  with  the  craziest,  most 
completely  paranoiac  year  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  with  the  all-time  high  of  a  stag¬ 
gering  40,000.  Let  those  who  speak  of 
“improved  traffic  safety”  give  us  a 
year’s  total  lower  than  that  of  1928. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  we  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  ballyhoo  of  false 
statistics  may  begin  to  have  hope. 

In  Editor  &  Publisher’s  comment  on 
Mr.  Frederick’s  article — which  is  the 
only  honest  discussion  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I’ve  read  them  all  during 
ten  years  of  intensive  study — it  is 
said: 

“Every  one  of  the  evils  he  attributes 
to  the  motor  car  has  been  overcome 
in  one  or  another  spot  in  America.” 

Now  let’s  see  about  that!  (In  the 
first  place  he  doesn’t  attribute  evil  to 
the  car  but  to  its  misuse!)  The  single 
spot  I  know  of  where  a  consistently 
low  record  has  been  achieved  in 
Evanston,  Ill.,  and  that  was  done  by 
Lieutenant  Kreml,  national  leader  in 
safety  arguments;  and  in  my  file  I 
have  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Kreml 
proposing  a  meeting  to  discuss  our 
divergence,  in  which  he  defines  high¬ 
ways  slaughter  as  the  result  of  “a 
kind  of  delinquency!”  It  would  be 
hard  to  beat  that.  Involuntary  murder 
is  delinquency,  to  be  treated  perhaps 
as  playing  hookey  from  school  is 
treated?  God  forbid.  And  I  think 
Kreml  is  one  of  the  finest,  most  up¬ 
standing,  honest,  vigorous  wishers  for 
safety  I  have  ever  known.  But  he 
says — in  the  same  letter — that  while 
he  agrees  with  me  in  many  ways,  if  he 
went  farther  than  he  does  it  might 
hurt  his  usefulness  in  the  field.  That 
is  lamentably  true.  Any  safety  agita¬ 
tor  who  dares  to  champion  direct  at¬ 
tack  on  primary  causes  of  highways 
slaughter  will  have  the  greedy  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  crooked  politicians 
down  on  his  neck  instantly,  because 
absolute  safety  would  just  about  ruin 
political  graft  and  perquisites  in  the 
field,  although  I  deny  that  it  would  re¬ 
duce  automobile  sales.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  absolute  .safety  would  encour¬ 
age  thousands  to  buy  and  drive  who 
are  now  afraid  even  to  ride  in  a  taxi¬ 
cab.  Big  Business  is  too  dumb  to 
understand  that,  so  forget  it. 

"Safest  City"  Backslides 

But  let’s  take  the  “single  spiot”  for 
1937  where  “evils  have  been  over¬ 
come,”  as  Editor  &  Publisher  says. 
The  “safest  city  in  the  United  States” 
in  1937  was  Memphis,  the  palm 
awarded  by  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil.  Last  year,  Memphis  was  one  of 
the  five  bloodiest  cities  in  the  U.  S., 
having  killed  more  human  beings  in 


uing  the  kind  of  a  campaign  which 
has  only  seen  more  killed  in  11  months 
this  year  than  in  12  months  last  year. 
These  pioints  are  obvious: 

1.  If  the  campaign  in  Memphis  pro¬ 
duces  only  an  increase,  then  instead 
of  being  continued  as  is,  it  should  be 
revised  or  discarded  infavor  of  a 
better  one. 

2.  If  every  pedestrian  who  is  killed 
in  Memphis  is  an  involuntary  suicide, 
that  officially  declares  open  season  on 
pedestrians  and  reassures  motor- 
killers  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  is  safe  to  kill  a  human  being 
if  you  do  it  with  an  automobile. 

3.  If  Memphis,  by  having  three  car 
inspections  a  year,  passes  the  resopnsi- 
bility  from  driver  to  car,  Memphis  as¬ 
sumes  that  it  is  the  car’s  fault,  not  the 
driver’s.  Which  is  pure  bunk.  Killer- 
drivers  kill  with  new  cars  right  out 
of  the  factory.  An  inspection  does  not 
make  the  driver  safe,  no  matter  how 
safe  it  may  make  the  car. 

With  a  system  like  that,  a  campaign 
so  weak  as  that,  no  wonder  Memphis 
so  quickly  lost  in  1938  what  it  gained 
in  1937.  Incidentally,  two  other  cities 
— Kansas  City  and  Portland,  Ore.,  had 
equalled  their  1937  total  on  Dec.  1,  and 
Minneapiolis,  like  Memphis,  had  passed 
it,  with  Kansas  City  promising  to  go 
over  the  line  also. 

Drunken  Driving  Scored 
I’d  like  to  go  on  and  give  you  my 
formula  for  safety  by  Elimination  of 
Primary  Factors,  and  by  repudiation 
of  the  three  Easy  E's  of  Evasion,  Edu¬ 
cation.  Engineering  and  Enforcement. 
No  human  being  who  lacks  natural 
endowments  can  be  educated  to  do 
what  he  can’t  do,  any  more  than  a 
man  with  a  voice  like  a  crow  and  no 
sense  of  pitch  can  be  educated  to  be¬ 
come  a  Metropolitan  Opera  tenor!  No 
Engineering  can  make  a  faster  road 
safer  than  a  slower  road,  nor  any  road 
safe  to  people  who  simply  can’t  or 
won’t  drive  safely.  No  Enforcement 
will  amount  to  a  tinker’s  dam  unless 
the  laws  to  be  enforced  apply  to  the 
distribution  and  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  and  prevent  irresponsible 
people  from  either  owning  or  driving 
a  car.  The  fourth  E — which  I  invented 
and  which  is  the  basis  of  ten  years  of 
effort  to  get  something  done — is  the 
E  of  E-limination,  and  it  is  the  one 
word  that  means  Safety. 

I  have  owned  and  driven  nine  cars 
in  about  20  years,  something  like  750,- 
000  miles  or  better,  at  all  speeds  over 
all  kinds  of  roads  and  over  fields 
where  there  were  no  roads;  I  have 
driven  drinking  and  not  drinking,  be¬ 
cause  up  to  15  years  or  so  ago  I  had 
the  delusion  that  makes  fools  of  so 
many,  that  another  little  drink 
wouldn’t  do  any  harm.  Then  I  got 
on  the  wagon,  thank  God,  and  it’s 
wonderful,  and  as  an  aside,  if  you  want 


the  first  11  months  of  1938  than  in  the  ®  fine,  sweet,  comfortable,  happy  ride. 


long  ago.  It  is  amazing,  that  with  an  terly  incapable  ever  of  establishing  a 
outomobile  for  every  five  human  be-  junction.  Our  “safety”  progress  ac- 
ings  of  all  ages  in  this  country,  we  can  tually  has  been  traveling  away  from 
speak  of  it  as  a  new  element  in  our  the  line  where  juncture  must  be 
lines.  effected  if  ever.  The  more  we  evade 


entire  12  months  of  1937.  Memphis 
proves  that  any  attainment  of  safety 
brought  about  by  artificial  or  lateral 
approach  instead  of  direct  attack  is 
indeed,  just  as  Mr.  Frederick  says  it 
is.  temporary — just  as  Editor  &  Pub- 


get  on  the  wagon  with  me  and  let’s 
go  places  sober! 

In  all  these  years  with  all  these  cars 
I’ve  never  had  a  traffic  accident. 
Why?  Because  I  don’t  drive  that 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Routine  Announcement 
Brings  Musical  Treat 

Publishers  Service  Co.  To  Distribute  Nationally 
N.  Y.  Post's  Music  Gift  Promotion,  and 
Therein  Lies  A  Tale 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Ralph  E.  Neusiti 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  came  into  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  offices  this  week 
from  Ralph  E.  Neusitz,  president  of 

Publishers  Ser-  _ 

vice  Co.,  New 
York,  newspa¬ 
per  promotion 
organiza- 
tion,  saying  that 
PS  shortly  will 
make  available 
to  newspapers 
throughout  the 
country  the 
identical  music 
gift  offer  which 
the  New  York 
Post  has  been 
distributing  since 
Oct.  10. 

The  Post’s  offer,  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  largely  by  clipping  coupons, 
one  of  which  appears  daily  in  the 
Post,  consists  of  38  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords,  10  complete  symphonic  record¬ 
ings,  and  an  electric  record-player. 

"Music  in  the  Air” 
“Experience  on  the  New  York  Post,” 
Mr.  Neusitz’s  announcement  says,  “has 
proved  that  persons  of  all  walks  of 
life  are  intense  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
good  music.  The  good-will  that  will 
be  won  by  newspapers  through  the 
offer  of  the  music  of  the  immortals 
will  exceed  that  ever  earned  by  news¬ 
papers  through  any  other  kind  of 
promotion.” 

It  sounds  like  a  story  to  the  editor, 
a  music  lover.  “Hop  down  to  the 
Post  and  see  what  it’s  about.”  he  says. 
So  you  tool  along  downtown,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  anything  but  a  routine  assign¬ 
ment. 

But  before  it’s  over,  you’ve  been  af¬ 
forded  a  rare  musical  treat.  You’ve 
listened  to  a  “concert,”  the  like  of 
which  few  music  critics  have  ever 
heard. 

It’s  just  like  Carnegie  Hall  or 
Lewisohn  Stadium  when  you  walk 
into  the  lobby  of  the  Post  building. 
You  hear  music,  symphony  music.  If 
you  know  music,  you’ll  recognize  it 
as  the  music  of  the  world’s  greatest 
masters.  And  it’s  played  by  renowmed 
philharmonic  and  symphony  orches¬ 
tras. 

You  hear  the  symphonic  master¬ 
pieces  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart, 
Bach,  Schubert,  Haydn,  Tschaikowsky, 
Wagner,  Franck  and  Debussy,  famous 
works  which  have  lived  through  the 
years. 

You  listen  and  you  forget  you’re 
standing  in  the  Post  building  listen¬ 
ing  to  phonograph  records.  You  for¬ 
get  you’re  on  assignment. 

Record-Player  Described 
Then  you  drag  yourself  back  to 
reality,  but  it’s  not  easy.  You  walk 
over  and  inspect  the  amazing  little 
electric  record-player,  which, 'hooked 
to  an  ordinary  radio,  has  been  playing 
the  records,  the  music  emanating  from 
the  radio’s  loudspeaker.  It’s  about  24 
inches  square,  about  six  inches  in 
depth,  encased  in  a  black  bakelite 
cabinet.  It  has  automatic  tone  con¬ 
trol,  needs  no  winding  and  operates 
on  alternating  current. 

It’s  one-half,  the  free  half,  of  the 


Post’s  musical  gift  offer,  you’re  told 
by  the  demonstrator.  The  other  is 
the  records,  for  which,  with  coupons, 
the  Post  asks  a  minimum  amount. 
Together,  they  are  making  promotion 
history,  for  the  gift  offer  is  being 
heavily  subscribed  to  by  New  York¬ 
ers. 

“More  than  100,000  persons  have 
reserved  their  records  and  record- 
player  since  Oct.  10,  when  we  first  of¬ 
fered  the  music  in  the  Post,”  Paul 
Sarazen,  promotion  director  of  the  J. 
David  Stem  Newspajjers,  who  is  di¬ 
recting  this  newest  promotional  ef¬ 
fort  for  the  evening  daily,  says  to  the 
reporter.  Avowed  music  lover,  he 
hums  bits  of  Schubert’s  “Unfinished 
Symphony.” 


HARVEY  DEUELLS  SAIL 

Harvey  Deuell,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Deuell 
pictured  as  they  sailed  aboard  the  liner 
Roma,  Jan.  4,  for  a  month's  vacation  in 
Italy.  They  will  be  in  Rome  Jan.  22-24  and 
will  return  to  New  York  Feb.  2.  During 
Mr.  Deuell's  absence  Frank  Carson,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  will  be  in  charge  at 
the  News. 


record-player.  Unlike  our  books  and  wt  vr  t  1  i  tt* 

You  meet  people  in  the  corridors.  Van  Gogh  art  offers,  this  offer  is  draw-  IN.  I.  jOUmOl  Qlia  JUlig 


Court  Says  News  Files 
Are  Not  Libelous 

A  newspaper’s  maintainance  of 
copies  of  an  issue  allegedly  contain¬ 
ing  a  libelous  article  in  its  files  and 
library  does  not  constitute  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  original  libel,  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  by  a  4  to  3  de¬ 
cision,  ruled  Jan.  3  in  Albany. 

The  libel  action  was  brought  by 
William  J.  Wolfson  against  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers.  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and 
Syracuse  Sunday  American,  May  7, 
1937,  for  what  he  called  libelous 
articles  printed  in  December,  1935. 
Under  the  statute  of  limitations  the 
action  was  barred.  Wolfson,  however, 
alleged  continuous  publication  to  the 
date  of  the  action,  since  the  news¬ 
papers  containing  the  alleged  libel 
were  available  in  back  files  maintained 
in  the  newspapers’  reading  room. 

Judge  Harlan  W.  Rippey,  in  a  dis¬ 
sent,  said  newspapers  have  no  special 
privilege  to  maintain  back  files  which 
the  public  is  jiermitted  to  read.  ’The 
majority,  however,  endorsed  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Court’s  opinion  that  the  act  of 
keeping  the  newspapers  on  file  was  a 
“gratuitous  courtesy”  without  a  “con¬ 
scious  intent  to  induce  the  public  or 
any  individual  to  read  the  alleged 
libels.” 


coming  and  going,  and  they’re  all 
humming  some  bits  of  these  classics. 
“It’s  like  that,”  Mr.  Neusitz  says,  “it 
gets  you.”  People  crowd  the  counters 
in  the  lobby  office  where  the  Post 
gives  its  gift  offer,  all  anxious  to  get 
their  music.  Many  of  them  gather  in 
one  corner  where  the  offer  is  being 
demonstrated.  The  place  is  crowded 
and  the  girls  behind  the  counter  are 
busy  exchanging  records  for  coupons. 
It’s  serious  business  with  them  as  it  is 
with  the  people  seeking  their  music. 

Jacob  Omansky's  Pot  Idoa 

Mr.  Sarazen  tells  you  the  whole 
project  is  the  brain  child  of  the  late 
Jacob  Omansky,  general  manager  of 
the  Stern  papers  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post,  a  lover  of  good  mu¬ 
sic,  who  died  in  December.  For  many 
years  it  was  Mr.  Omansky’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  truly  great  music 
available  in  the  average  person’s 
home,  Mr.  Sarazen  adds,  stlU  hum¬ 
ming. 

He  reminds  you  that  the  Post, 
working  in  conjunction  with  PS,  as  it 
is  on  this  project,  has  offered  through 
its  columns  the  best  in  literature  and 
in  art,  and  adds  that  this  gift  offer  is 
just  a  continuation,  “a  most  success¬ 
ful  continuation,”  of  the  paper’s  policy 
of  making  available  to  its  readers,  “al¬ 
most  as  a  gift,”  the  outstanding  in  cul¬ 
tural  endeavors. 

On  Post  assignment,  technical  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  radio  and  phonograp’n 
fields  were  working  to  transform  the 
average  radio  into  a  vehicle  for  play¬ 
ing  records  a  year-and-a-half  ago, 
Mr.  Sarazen  says.  Progress  was 
steady  but  slow,  he  states,  because 
countless  obstacles  were  encountered. 
Most  baffling  and  important  of  the 
problems  was  the  need  for  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  device — the  necessity  of  in¬ 
venting  a  machine  which  even  a 
child  could  operate  with  perfect  re¬ 
sults. 

Mac  Cache,  Post  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  also  a  director  of  the  project, 
nods  silent  agreement,  appearing 
wrapped  up  in  the  sublime  lilt  of 
Wagner’s  “Prelude  to  Die  Meister- 
singer,”  which  is  swelling  the  air. 

“Last  September,”  Mr.  Sarazen  con¬ 
tinues,  “technicians  brought  forth  their 
product.  It  met  all  the  requirements 
and  the  Post  laimched  its  offer  Oct.  10. 
Within  a  few  weeks,”  he  recounts 
“thousands  of  persons  had  reserved  a 


ing  stronger  as  it  goes  on.” 

Mr.  Neusitz  explains  the  records 
have  been  made  for  the  Post  by  lead¬ 
ing  conductors  and  artists,  nameless, 
as  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  records, 
because  of  an  agreement  with  the 
manufacturer.  A  music  lover,  though, 
will  recognize  his  favorite  con¬ 
ductor. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  Post’s  music 
offer,  the  paper’s  survey  showed  that 
only  about  5%  of  New  York  homes 
had  record  playing  devices  attachable 
to  their  radio,  and  that  recordings  of 
these  musical  masterpieces  were 
found  only  in  the  music  rooms  of  the 
wealthy. 

Mr.  Sarazen  points  out  that  one 
complete  set  of  records  “probably 
would  cost  about  $8.”  Another  record 
is  spinning  around  the  disc.  You  feel 
luxurious  taking  notes  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  Debussy’s  “Afternoon  of 
a  Faun.” 

Increased  Retail,  Classified  Linage 

In  addition  to  promoting  good-will 
for  the  paper,  this  gift  offer  also  has 
boomed  the  Post’s  retail  radio  and 
musical  instrument  advertising  linage, 
Mr.  Sarazen  comments.  He  asserts 
the  Post  has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  dailies  in  these  categories  for 
the  last  11  months. 

Media  records  he  shows  the  re¬ 
porter  credit  the  Post  with  200,830 
lines,  almost  100,000  lines  more  than 
its  nearest  competitor.  ’The  music 
promotion  also  has  given  the  Post  “two 
extra  columns  of  radio  service  classi¬ 
fied  ads,”  he  says,  adding:  “We  turn 
down  daily  about  1/3  of  the  amount 
of  radio  and  musical  instrument  ad¬ 
vertising  we  do  accept  for  our  pages.” 
Recently,  to  answer  scores  of  re- 


Features  Sued 

Charging  the  unlawful  publication 
of  an  x-ray  photograph  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  a  complaint  seeking  $750,000  dam¬ 
ages  was  filed  Tuesday  in  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  New  York,  against  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  by  Ina  C. 
Banks.  ’The  x-ray  which  allegedly 
revealed  a  steel  hemostat  6  inches 
in  length  in  the  plaintiff’s  body  ac¬ 
companied  an  article  published  by  the 
Journal  in  January,  1937,  according  to 
the  complaint. 

King  Features  is  taxed  with  enter¬ 
ing  an  “unlawful  arrangement”  with 
two  osteopathic  physicians  who  treated 
the  plaintiff  and  took  the  x-ray  photo¬ 
graph  in  order  to  allegedly  obtain  the 
x-ray  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
medical  case.  ’This  was  an  unlawful 
violation  of  the  confidential  relation¬ 
ship  of  doctor  and  patient,  the  (yjm- 
plaint  continued.  The  Journal  is 
charged  with  printing  the  x-ray  and 
article  without  the  consent  of  the 
plaintiff. 

No  answer  has  been  filed. 

STEDM AN  REJOINS  STAFF 

Washington,  D.  C.  Jan.  2 — When 
Alfred  D.  Stedman  left  the  employ  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Dec. 
31,  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace  issued 
a  press  release  commending  his  for¬ 
mer  director  of  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  information  and 
wished  him  success  in  his  work  as 
correspondent  here  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch.  Stedman 
was  correspondent  for  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  before  his  appointment  to 
the  AAA  staff.  He  was  succeeded 
then  by  James  W.  Wiggin,  whom  he 
now  succeeds.  Wiggin  left  the  Capital 


quests  in  letters,  the  daily  published  several  months  ago  to  become  m^mag 
5,000  eight- page  special  gift  offer  sec\  editor  of  the  newspapers 
tions,  explaining  in  detail  its  musical\ 


offer,  and  containing  praise  for  its  cul¬ 
tural  efforts  from  such  music  masters 
as  Andre  Kostelanetz,  Nino  Martini, 
Walter  Damrosch,  Lotte  Lehman,  and 
Howard  Barlow.  Also  included  was 
Staff  V.’riter  Michel  Mok’s  “Meet  the 
Maestros.”  a  series  of  interviews  with 
the  world’s  leading  music  conductors. 

As  you  leave  the  building  you  hope 
you  have  your  facts  right.  It’s  pretty 
hard  to  keep  your  mind  on  such  an 
assignment,  especially  if  you  like  good 
music. 


MINTON  ASST.  WHIP 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  3 — When 
expected  reorganization  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  failed  to 
materialize.  Senator  Sherman  Minton, 
most  bitter  critic  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Congress,  was  elected  assist¬ 
ant  whip.  Minton  has  held  that  post 
for  two  years.  He  was  the  successor 
of  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black  as  chief 
inquisitor  into  lobbying  and  authored 
a  bill  last  session  to  penalize  news¬ 
paper  publishers  for  imtruths  {M'inted. 
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ITU  Analyzes  Survey 
On  Suspended  Dailies 

Decries  "Same  Old  Claims"  That  Its  Wage 
Demands  Are  Important  Factor  in  Their 
Demise  .  .  .  Cites  13  Non-Union  Shutdowns 


W.  R.  TROTTER,  dirpctor,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typo 'graphical  Union  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  writing  in  the  December 
is‘ue  of  the  Bulletin,  takes  issue 
v/ith  a  survey  of  suspensions  of  daily 
newspapers  contained  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  (Oct.  29,  1938),  and  attacks 
“the  same  old  claim  being  advanced 
ii.  certain  quarters  that  the  demands 
ol  the  typographical  union  i^r  main¬ 
tenance  and  improvement  of  wage 
scales  is  the  outitanding  rea.son  for 
the  demi.se  of  these  newspapers.” 

Stating  the  E  &  P  article  “has  al¬ 
ready  been  used  a.-  evidence  in  *’age 
i.egotiaiions  Mr.  Trotter  analyzes 
the  list  presented  (41  suspensions  in 
16  months,  erroneously  termed  15 
months  in  the  article)  saying  “there 
is  nothing  so  abnormal  in  the  number 
as  has  -been  claimed. 

"Infant  Mortality"  High 

“Previous  years  have  witnessed 
larger  mortuary  lists  in  similar  jieri- 
ods.”  he  points  out.  “Even  in  the  two 
years  ending  June  30,  1938,  there  were 
59  suspensions  and  24  merged  and 
suspended,  or  a  total  of  83;  but  66  new 
dailies  were  established  in  the  same 
period,  leaving  a  decrease  over  the 
two  years  of  17  dailies.  Of  these  83 
suspensions  no  less  than  48  wore  cases 
where  the  daily  had  been  established 
during  the  two-year  period,  or  in  ef¬ 
fect  were  less  than  two-year 

infants.” 

The  E  &  P  article  to  which  Mr. 
Trotter  refers  did  not  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  .“iurvey  dailies  established 
during  the  same  period,  its  theme  be¬ 
ing  straight  news  reporting  of  sus¬ 
pensions  as  gathered  nationally  by 
F  &  P  correspondents. 

Denying  that  typographical  union 
wage  demands  wore  partially  respon¬ 
sible  for  suspensions,  Mr.  Trotter 
writes:  “Analysis  of  the  list  of  40 
daily  newspapers  referred  to  in  the 
E  &  P  article  reveals  that  only  24  of 
them  were  working  under  union  con¬ 
tract  conditions.” 

In  a  table  listing  the  24  dailies 
working  under  union  contracts,  Mr. 
Trotter  notes  that  “the  usual  one- 
third  is  infant  mortality”  (less  than 
two  years  old),  “and  among  the  in¬ 
fants  is  listed  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  News, 
whose  publisher  is  the  only  newsp>a- 
p>er  owner  in  the  entire  list  of  40 
newspap)ers  who  is  quoted  as  laying 
the  blame  upon  the  typographical 
union  in  the  following  language: 

“Cost  of  operation  as  the  result  of 
the  demands  of  the  typographical 
union  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
wages  has  seriously  handicappod  the 
management.  This  increased  expense, 
together  with  the  marked  increase  in 
the  cost  of  print  paper,  has  made  the 
exponse  of  publishing  a  papier  of  the 
standard  of  the  Daily  News  pro¬ 
hibitive.” 

Litft  Non-Union  Dailioi 

“It  only  remains  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  forcing  of  a  strike  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  situ¬ 
ation,”  Mr.  Trotter  continues,  “but 
the  fact  remains  that  if  the  members 
of  the  typographical  union  were  to 
contribute  their  services  free  in  such 
a  case  it  would  not  serve  to  keep  a 
daily  under  such  circumstances  in  ex¬ 
istence.  We  have  grown  accustomed 
to  the  favorite  alibi.” 


In  another  table  the  writer  pjro- 
vides  a  list  of  13  of  the  40  dailies 
which  vere  published  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  local  typographi¬ 
cal  imion.  “It  will  scarcely  be  claimed 
that  union  wage  claims  had  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  upon  these  13,”  he  continues. 
The  listing  shows  that  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  they  were  cases  of  “infant 
mortality,”  the  writer  adding:  “No 
record  is  found  in  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  for  three  of  these  newspapers  as 
dailies.” 

Discussing  the  question  of  “vital 
statistics  upon  newspapers.”  the  writer 
says:  “we  have  it  stated  from  time  to 
time  that  ‘he  newly  established  news¬ 
papers  are  necessarily  the  smaller 
typo  of  venture,  while  the  newspapers 
passing  out  are  large  employers  and 
that  therefore  the  number  of  new 
dailies  does  not  really  offset  the  same 
number  of  susponsions.” 

From  the  list  of  24  suspended  dai¬ 
lies  which  had  been  oporating  under 
typographical  union  contract,  Mr. 
Trotter  points  out  “the  total  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  displacements  over  a 
16-month  poriod  was  913.  In  some 
discusions  of  this  question  it  would 
almost  appear  that  the  total  of  such 
displacements  over  a  given  poriod  re¬ 
mained  as  a  pormanently  unemployed 
list.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  dis¬ 
placements  are  scattered  over  a 
considerable  poriod  of  time  and  that 
the  area  affected  must  also  be 
considered. 

Newspaper,  Job  Printers  Compared 

“Upon  the  question  of  labor  turn¬ 
over  in  the  printing  industry  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  data  supplied  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  seven  months — April  to  October, 
1938,  inclusive.  Total  separation  of 
workers  is  supplied  under  three  heads 
— the  number  of  quits,  discharges  or 
layoffs,  and  the  total  accessions  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  pieriod. 

“It  must  be  understood  that  this 
data  covers  all  employes  under  two 
classifications  —  newspapjer  and  peri¬ 
odical  section  and  book  and  job  sec¬ 
tion. 

“The  average  sepiaration  pier  month 
per  thousand  employes  for  seven  most 
recent  months  is  given  as  19.22  in 
newspapiers  and  pieriodicals,  with  an 
accession  of  20.57  or  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  1  1/3.  In  book  and  job  a 
greater  turnover  showing  total  separa¬ 
tion  of  36.04  but  with  an  accession  of 
37.67  or  an  average  increase  of  1  2/3.” 

To  substantiate  his  assurance  that 
there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  list 
of  suspiensions  provided  by  the  E  &  P 
survey,  Mr.  Trotter  quotes  from  E  & 
P’s  Year  Book  showing  the  number 
of  daily  newspapers  annually  in  the 
country  covering  the  period  from  1918 
to  1937. 

“From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
1937  there  were  49  more  dailies  than 
in  the  peak  year  of  1929,  and  82 
more  dailies  than  were  recorded  in 
the  slump  year  of  1933,”’  he  con¬ 
cludes. 

"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

Appointment  of  De  Lisser-Boyd, 
IiiC.,  as  its  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Free  Press. 


Dailies  in  Towns 
Under  10,000 
Gaining,  Soys  Lee 

Notes  160  Increase 
Since  1928  .  .  .  Discusses 
“Vital  Statistics" 

By  ALFRED  McCLUNG  LEE.  Ph.D. 
Author  of  "The  Daily  Newspaper  in 
America” 

Recent  tendencies  in  daily  newspa¬ 
per  “vital  statistics”  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  pjointing  to  these  two  entire¬ 
ly  different  conclusions:  (1)  that  the 
industry  has  expanded  since  1933  and 
even  since  1930.  and  (2)  that  it  is 
continuing  to  contract. 

Some  claim  that  the  loss  of  dailies 
during  the  las*  eight  years  through 
mergers  and  "ispjensions  has  been 
more  than  offset  hv  the  gain  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  new  news¬ 
paper'  In  rccepting  this  viewpoint, 
one  is  confronted  with  these  two  ques¬ 
tions:  Since  the  New  York  American 
(suspended  June  25,  1937)  was  not  a 
unit  statistically  comparable  with  the 
Greenville  (N.  C.)  News-Leader  (es¬ 
tablished  July  18,  1937),  have  not  the 
numerous  instances  of  this  fairly  typi¬ 
cal  exchange  resulted  in  a  net  shrink¬ 
age  in  payrolls,  etc?  Since  dailies 
disappearing  from  large  cities  are  be¬ 
ing  replaced  statistically  by  units  in 
smaller  towns  that  had  not  had  dailies, 
has  there  not  been  in  reality  a  steady 
drop  in  the  number  of  dailies  per 
city? 

Calls  Total  Figures  Misleading 

The  first  of  these  questions  cannot 
be  answered  adequately  because  of 
the  lack  of  sati.sfactory  figures  on  daily 
newspaper  employment,  etc.  But  the 
second  question  points  to  the  basis 
for  the  opposing  interpretation  of  re¬ 
cent  totals.  This  interpretation  in¬ 
cludes  the  conclusion  that  figures  for 
the  total  number  of  daily  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  are  misleading  unless 
qualified  by  the  size  and  number  of 
towns  of  publication.  When  this  quali¬ 
fication  is  made,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  daily-newspaper-cities  of  a 
decade  ago  now  have  fewer  dailies 
than  in  1928. 

Before  accepting  cither  of  these  in¬ 
terpretations  or  modifications  of  them, 
let  us  look  at  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing: 

The  number  of  cities  in  which  there 
are  competing  dailies  has  been  rapidly 
declining.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that — in  the  face  of  only  a 
.slight  increase  in  total  dailies — the 
number  of  one-daily-new.spaper  cities 
has  risen  from  353  in  1899  to  504  in 
1909,  686  in  1919.  913  in  1929,  and  1,083 
as  of  the  last  Editor  &  Publisher  Year 
Book.  Meanwhile,  the  total  number 
of  dailies  (both  English-language  and 
other)  has  only  risen  from  2,179  to 
2.215. 

971  Dailies  in  1880 

Unfortunately,  no  satisfactory  series 
'  of  tabulations  are  available  to  indicate 
the  relation  between  the  numbers  of 
■  dailies  and  of  their  places  of  publica¬ 
tion.  We  do  know,  however,  that  971 
;  dailies  were  published  in  1880  in  389 
towns  and  that  the  1,983  English-lan¬ 
guage  dailies  of  general  circulation  of 
1937  were  located  in  1.460  places,  as 
I  were  the  2.215  dailies  of  all  types.  In 
I  terms  of  all  dailies,  this  represents  a 
drop  from  an  average  of  2.5  papers  per 
town  to  1.5  in  57  years.  And  these 
figures  of  course  treat  morning-eve¬ 
ning  combinations  as  two  units.  There 
were  very  few  morning-evening  com- 
.  binations  in  1880. 

The  speed  of  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion  is  emphasized  when  one  speaks 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  competing 


dailies  that  remain  in  the  U.  S.,  that  ^ 
is,  dailies  competing  in  any  one  city 
of  publication.  In  one  year,  the  year 
elapsing  between  the  publication  of 
the  1937  and  1938  Year  Books  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  the  total  number  of  cities 
with  competing  English-language  dai¬ 
lies  fell  from  251  to  230.  In  these  cities, 
the  total  number  of  competing  dailies 
fell  from  638  to  583  (from  222  morning 
to  212  and  from  416  evening  to  371). 
And  this  was  a  year  in  which  the  total 
number  of  English-language  dailies 
decreased  only  six,  from  1,989  to  1,983,  ^ 
and  in  which  all  dailies  fell  by  only 
18,  from  2,233  to  2,215. 

1,206  One-Man  Ownerships 

To  give  the  picture  a  little  more 
completely,  in  1936  (as  repiorted  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1937)  1,206  of  the  1,457 
cities  of  the  continental  United  States 
had  one  or  more  dailies  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  man  or  a  single  organ¬ 
ization.  In  the  other  251  cities,  222 
morning  and  416  evening  papers  al¬ 
legedly  competed.  In  1937,  1,230  of 
the  1,460  daily -newspaper-cities  had 
local  monopolies.  In  the  other  230 
cities,  212  morning  and  371  evening 
papers  apparently  competed. 

Still  other  figures  are  available 
which  indicate  the  trend  of  dailies — as 
statistical  units — away  from  compet¬ 
ing  markets  into  cities  and  towns  that 
hau  not  had  dailies  previously.  Be- 
tweei:  1928  and  1938,  the  total  number 
of  dailie.'  of  all  kinds  in  the  continental 
United  States  remained  stationary  at 
2.215,  according  to  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s 
Directory.  During  this  period,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Ser¬ 
vice  reported  that  the  number  of  daily- 
newspaper-cities  increased  from  1,352 
to  1,460. 

In  other  words,  there  were  187  more 
evening  papers  than  towns  in  1928, 
and  there  were  only  i>i  more  evening 
paper  than  towns  in  l!’.t8.  Meanwhile, 
the  number  of  daily-M’wspaper-  cities 
with  a  population  ol  10,000  and  less 
increased  from  506  to  676.  The  one 
or  two  dailies  in  each  of  these  new 
daily-newspaper-cities  have  offset  the 
appreciable  declines  in  dailies  in  cities 
with  more  than  10,000  population. 

An  interpretation  of  recent  “vital 
statistics”  that  fits  the  facts  is,  there-  , 
fore,  roughly  as  follows:  Local  daily 
newspaper  monopolies  are  increasing 
rapidly  and  have  been  for  at  least  39 
years.  The  number  of  cities  with  com¬ 
peting  dailies  is  contracting  at  the  rate 
of  about  10%  a  year.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  in  any  given  group  of 
daily-newspaper-cities,  unless  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  among  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  exceptions,  is  gradually 
diminishing. 

Dailies  Net  "Dying" 

What  is  the  significance  of  these 
trends?  They  certainly  do  not  point 
to  a  conclusion  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  “dying.”  But  they  do  suggest 
that  editors  and  publishers  of  daily 
newspapers  and  the  directors  of  wire 
agencies  and  trade  associations  need  to 
bear  in  mind  the  changed  character 
of  their  field  in  formulating  policies. 

(Hr.  Lee  h.is  given  a  more  extensive  reiwrt 
.mcl  .inalysis  of  statistical  trends  in  the  daily 
newspaper  held  in  his  recent  vuluine  rtn  the 
development  and  present  functions  of  "The 
Daily  Newspaper  in  America,”  published  hy 
The  Macmillan  Co.  He  has  also  published 
analyses  of  new.spaper  statistics  and  related 
facts  in  the  January  1938  issue  of  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly  and  the  March,  1938,  issue 
of  Journalism  Quarterly.) 

■ 

COAST  TYPOS  SIGN 

A  new  two-year  contract  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Glendale  (Cal.) 
News-Press  and  Glendale  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  871,  calling  for  the 
same  scale  that  has  been  in  effect  the 
last  year.  The  agreement  is  a  com¬ 
promise,  the  union  having  asked  a 
10%  increase,  and  the  newspaper 
seeking  a  10%  reduction. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  The 
Evening  Bulletin  has  sought 
approval  of  readers  solely  on  merit, 
as  a  fine  product  for  Philadelphia 
homes  ...  a  newspaper  faithfully 
edited  for  this  home-loving  people, 
with  reading  interest  for  all  the 
family  circle. 

On  merit,  day  by  day.  The 
Evening  Bulletin  was  bought  by 
more  and  more  people.  From  the 
smallest  of  thirteen  Philadelphia 
daily  newspapers,  it  became  by  far 
the  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
City  of  Homes. 

On  merit,  for  thirty-four  consec¬ 
utive  years.  The  Evening  Bulletin 
has  led  all  Philadelphia  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  circulation. 

On  merit,  without  prize,  premium 


or  subscriber  contest.  The  Evening 
Bulletin  is  read  daily  in  nearly 
every  Philadelphia  home. 

For  circulation  growth — on  merit 
without  artificial  stimulation — The 
Evening  Bulletin  long  has  been  out¬ 
standing  among  America’s  great 
daily  newspapers. 

No  newspaper  (whether  sold  with 
or  without  premiums,  prizes,  sub¬ 
scriber  contests)  in  any  city  of  the 
nation  comparable  to  Philadelphia 
in  size,  approaches  The  Bulletin  in 
years  of  circulation  leadership. 

Day  by  day,  year  after  year,  for 
more  than  forty  years — The  Evening 
Bulletin  has  printed  its  net  paid 
average  daily  sales.  Always  with 
emphasis — not  on  bulk  totals,  but  on 
individual  reader  interest  and  confi¬ 


dence  ...  on  gradual,  natural  growth 
.  .  .  on  merit  of  circulation. 

And  The  Bulletin’s  circulation, 
though  far  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper, 
is  almost  entirely  within  the  city 
and  its  retail  trading  area.  (94.6% 
—A  B  C) 

Let  your  advertising  agency 
analyze  circulation  and  rates,  show¬ 
ing  you  the  greater  value  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  an  advertising  investment  in 
circulation  built  solely  upon  reader 
interest — without  premiums,  prizes, 
contests. 

Using  The  Evening  Bulletin 
alone,  you  can  reach  nearly  every 
Philadelphia  family,  at  one  of  the 
lowest  advertising  costs  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  markets  of  America. 
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Wythe  Williams 
Gets  Scoop  on 
Goebbels  Story 

Greenwich  Time  Editor, 
Ex-Correspondent, 

Broke  "Love  Beating" 

A  notable  world  scoop  on  the  sensa¬ 
tional  "love  thrashing’’  of  Paul 
Goebbels,  Nazi  Propaganda  Minister. 

was  obtained 
over  the  trans- 
Atlantic  tele¬ 
phone  last  week 
by  Wythe  Wil¬ 
liams.  editor  of 
G  r  e  e  n  ic  i  c  h 
(Conn.)  Time 
since  November, 
1937,  and  pre¬ 
viously  a  well- 
known  foreign 
correspondent. 

Williams  ob¬ 
tained  the  story, 
he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week,  from  a  former 
newspaperman  in  Germany  “who 
knows  his  business.”  His  anonymous 
informant  telephoned  him  Wednesday 
morning.  Dec.  28,  a  day  after  Williams 
ix?gan  chasing  down  a  hint  that  Goeb¬ 
bels  really  wasn't  confined  with  an  at¬ 
tack  of  grip. 

Sent  Via  Grapevine 
The  .story  was  published  in  Green¬ 
wich  Time's  afternoon  editions 
Wednesday  and  the  following  day  it 
was  picked  up  by  the  United  Press. 
The  New  York  Daily  News  carried  a 
story  Friday.  Dec.  30.  from  its  own 
correspondent,  sent  via  Switzerland, 
and  nearly  every  metropolitan  daily 
carried  its  own  or  a  wire  service 
story  that  day.  The  story  was  widely 
used  abroad 


Skoti  “Takai 


TRIVIALLY  COLOSSAL,  perhaps, 
this  underline  on  weather  story  in 
Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Daily  Times: 

"Two  Accidents  Reported  On  Slip¬ 
pery  Roads;  Firemen  Called  Out  Here 
to  Quell  Three  Minor  Conflagrations.” 


THE  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Sunday  Journal 
and  Star  refused  to  go  to  press  with¬ 
out  a  story  when  no  New  Year’s  babies 
bad  been  born  by  2  a.m.,  Jan.  1: 

"Dr.  Stork  raced  his  best  New 
Year's  morning,  but  he  failed  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  time  to  meet  the  deadline  and 

thus  reveal  Lincoln’s  first  1939  baby.  ,.  .  .  ,  , 

~  ,  ,  j  „  editor  unwittingly  arose  to  the  situ- 

Two,  however,  were  reported  on  the 

Among  the  guests  found  in  her  sub¬ 
sequent  story  of  the  affair  were: 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bloke.” 


WHEN  Peoria  Star  Staff  Artist  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Stevenson,  averse  to  per¬ 
sonal  publicity,  signed  a  formal  dance 
register  for  himself  and  wife  as  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Bloke,”  a  new  society 


way  at  St.  Elizabeth  hospital.” 

P.S.  The  two  arrived  before  the 
dawn. 


THAT'S  DIFFERENT 

(Louis  Graves  in  the  Chapel  Hill  CHECKING  through  the  files  of  the 


Wythe  Williams 


(N.  C.)  Weekly.) 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  meet 
somebody  who  suggests  that  I 
write  an  editorial  expressing  a 
certain  opinion.  I  say;  “You  write 
me  a  letter  about  that  and  sign  it, 
and  I’ll  be  glad  to  print  it.”  At 
which  he  looks  alarmed  and  says: 
"Oh,  no,  I  don’t  want  to  do  that.” 

In  other  words,  he  wants  me  to 
express  his  opinion  over  my  name. 

■ 

WE  SEIEM  TO  have  heard  this  before, 
but  we  have  a  clipping  to  prove  it 
appeared  in  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Genius  last  Nov.  23.  Under  a 
boxed,  front  page.  Thanksgiving  poem 
titled  “All  Should  Be  Thankful”  ran 
this  line: 


Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  for  cer¬ 
tain  historical  data,  Harvey  L.  Mott, 
news  editor,  came  across  the  following 
item  in  the  issue  of  Sept.  26,  1893: 

“Columbia,  S.  C.,  Sept.  25.— (By  As¬ 
sociated  Press) — Sen.  J -  S - 

arrived  in  this  city  this  morning  from 
Washington  in  a  beastly  state  of  in¬ 
toxication.” 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take"  accepted  and  puhlished.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

BUSIEST  CRITIC 

Barney  Oldfield.  Lincoln  Sunday 
Journal  and  Star's  movie  critic,  has 
piled  up  the  most  substantial  lecord 


"Count  your  many  blessings  and  BE  ^ke  radio  ever  made  by  a  news- 
-  paperman  there.  He  did  274  broad¬ 
casts  during  1938,  although  cut  of 
tcwn  a  whole  month  during  the  year. 
Also,  he  lays  claim  to  the  title  of 
world’s  busiest  movie  reviewer,  hav¬ 
ing  clocked  526  feature  pictures  in 
li  months. 


THANKFUL. 

"No  issue  of  the  Genius  Thursday.” 

■ 

PRIZE-FIGHT  reporting  candor  from 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"Alanta,  Ga. — Ben  Jones,  Atlanta 
middleweight,  pounded  Ralph  Brown, 
171-pound  Houston,  Tex.,  fighter,  into 
sensibility  here  last  night  to  score  his 
sixth  successive  knockout.” 


Germany  six  years  ago,  has  main¬ 
tained  a  number  of  contacts  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  said  this  week  the  Goeb¬ 
bels  story  "has  been  fully  confirmed 
by  half  a  dozen  sources.” 

"I  shot  my  story  into  my  newspaper 
and  let  it  go  at  that,”  Williams  said. 
“I  got  the  entire  yarn  through  one 
of  my  secret  contacts  in  Germany 
and  it  was  sent  to  me  via  a  neutral 
country,  a  sort  of  grapevine  route 
through  neutral  states  that  didn’t 
hinder  the  message  from  getting 
through  to  me.  My  information  came 
from  a  most  unimpeachable  source 
on  the  inside  of  Nazi  activities.” 

Williams  broke  the  story  in  his 
column,  “As  the  Clock  Strikes,” 
rather  than  as  a  news  story.  His  ar¬ 
ticle  scoffed  at  the  official  German 
announcement  that  the  director  of  nu¬ 
merous  Nazi  “purges”  had  been  “or¬ 
dered  to  bed”  because  of  an  attack  of 
acute  intestinal  influenza.  The  former 
correspondent  revealed  that  Goebbels 
was  in  the  hospital  and  asserted  the 
propaganda  chief  was  beaten  almost 
to  death  by  friends  of  an  actor  hus¬ 
band  of  an  unnamed  Czech  cinema 
actress,  when  they  surprised  him  in 
an  apartment  with  her. 

Williams  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  in  the  middle  west. 
Later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  World  under  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
Sr.  Going  to  Europe  on  vacation  he 
learned  upon  arriving  that  King  Ed¬ 
ward  had  just  died  and  he  was  to 
cover  the  story.  He  remained  in  Eu¬ 
rope  25  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  chief  of  the  New  York  Times  Paris 
bureau  during  the  world  war,  and 
Berlin  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times  and  Daily  Mail.  He  organized 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  foreign 
staff.  In  1936  he  returned  to  the  U.  S. 


tireless  newshawks  work: 

"FOUR  PAPERS 
AND  A  HIGHWAY 
"An  article  appearing  in  the  DuBois 
Courier  Friday  morning  to  the  effect 
that  the  Lakes-to-Sea  highway  would 
become  a  three-lane  highway  between 
Reynoldsville  and  Brookville,  was  not 
entirely  correct,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Jefferson  County  High¬ 
way  Superintendent  Rigel.  Mr.  Rigel 
stated  that  what  will  be  done  is  the 
adding  of  two  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
present  highway. 

"The  article  appearing  in  the  Courier 
was  based  on  a  story  in  a  Brookville 
paper,  the  Punxsutawney  Spirit  copied 
the  story  from  the  DuBois  paper  and 
the  Indiana  Gazette  .swiped  it  from  the 
Spirit." 
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The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  newspapers 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magasines 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  espedally  when  im¬ 
mediate  actioo  is  necessary. 

The  solution  it  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
■^e  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago — 35  East  Wackor  Drivo 
Let  Angolot — 2387  Toviot  Street 


year  in  and  year 
out  NEA  keeps 
you  ahead  by 
backing  you  up 


and  we  can  back 


MAGNER  WHITE  IN  L.  A. 

Magner  White,  until  recently  editor 
of  fho  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun.  who  last 

Williams,  who  was  expelled  from  ^  oi  h^^^  week  was  reported  as  joining  the 

Go^elte  lets  the  public  in  on  how  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  instead  has 


joined  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
where  he  will  write  science  stories 
in  addition  to  general  assignments 
and  rewrite. 


1^  that  state¬ 
ment  by  showing 
you  proofs  of 
the  NEA  daily 
service  sheets . . . 
everything  you 
need  to  publish 
a  complete, 
aggressive  news¬ 
paper  except 
the  local  and 
wire  news. 


0 


foday . . . 
tomorrow . . . 
every  day 
keep  on  top  with 


I 


../PS  Volume 
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m  ^he  Star  ^3^^' 


Retail  Business  in 


(Washington,  D.  C.) 

presents  a  pointed  picture — demonstrating  two  interesting  facts: 

1st — Sales  v  olume  of  $330,813,000,  as  given  in  the  latest  official  figures,  definitely  fix¬ 
ing  Washington  as  a  properous  market. 

2nd — The  local  merchants’  appraisal  of  newspaper  advertising  values  as  expressed  in 
their  use  of  Washington  newspapers  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1938: 

The  Star  13,088,836  lines 

2nd  Paper .  5,304,805  “ 

3rd  Paper .  5,149,485  “ 

4th  Paper  .  4,783,9^7  “ 

5th  Paper  .  3,482,825  “ 

The  Star’s  lead  over  the  2nd  and  3rd  papers  combined 

was  .  2,634,546  lines 

Certainly  local  merchants  are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  advertising  mediums  —  and 
basing  their  judgment  on  results,  they  gave  THE  STAR — Evening  and  Sunday — 41,15% 
of  all  their  newspaper  advertising  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1938. 

Maximum  Coverage  At  Minimum  Cost 


^tiening 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  Sf. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Chicaqo  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 
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Chicago  Guild 
Strike  Enters 
Second  Month 

Papers  Back  to  Normal, 

Says  Management  .  •  . 

ANG  Claims  CIO  Aid 

Chicago,  Jan.  5— The  month-old 
strike  of  the  local  guild  against  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner  remained  in 
status  quo  this  week,  with  manage¬ 
ment  claiming  the  papers  are  back  to 
normal  and  the  guild  announcing 
CIO  financial  and  moral  support. 

The  Hearst  management  said  the 
papers’  home  delivery  circulation  has 
again  assumed  normal  proportions  and 
denied  the  guild’s  effort  to  reduce 
advertising  volume  had  been  success¬ 
ful.  As  proof  of  the  latter  situation, 
the  management  cited  a  59,000  line 
gain  in  retail  advertising  for  the 
American  last  month  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago  and  a  94,000  line  gain  in 
total  advertising. 

U.  S.  Senator  Sherman  Minton’s 
sympathy  with  the  Hearst  strikers  was 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  President 
Harry  Wohl  of  the  local  guild.  He 
stated,  in  part:  “If  I  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike  a  blow  for  you  I  shall 
be  only  too  happy  to  do  so.” 

Strike  Carried  Into  Church 

The  CIO’s  support  to  striking  guilds- 
men  was  launched  in  Washington  by 
Director  John  Brophy.  Meanwhile  the 
guild  has  carried  its  strike  into  the 
church,  following  a  page-one  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  New  World,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  In  its  pre-Christmas  issue, 
the  New  World  stated: 

“A  happy  and  blessed  Christmas  to 
all  our  readers  and  a  special  prayer 
and  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
Hearst  employes  who  are  on  strike.” 

In  the  current  issue,  M.  C.  Meigs, 
American  publisher,  has  replied  to  the 
original  editorial  in  the  New  Warld. 
On  ’Tuesday  night,  two  Catholic 
priests  addressed  the  strikers’  meet¬ 
ing,  assuring  the  group  “we  Catholic 
priests  are  behind  you.” 

A  group  of  striking  guild  members 
attended  services  last  Sunday  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church,  asking  a 
prayer  for  Hearst  strikers.  The  pastor 
of  the  church  is  Rev.  Irwin  St.  John 
Tucker,  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner  and  vice- 
president  of  the  AFL  Chicago  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  He  read  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  Prayer 
for  Social  Justice  and  For  Every  Man 
in  his  Work.  He  explained  this  pray¬ 
er  included  every’  one  involved  in 
any  kind  of  industrial  strife. 

Paifor  Meets  Guildsmen 

Following  the  services,  the  pastor 
invited  his  congregation  and  the 
guildsmen  to  assemble  in  the  parish 
hall  to  discuss  the  strike.  Harry 
Wohl,  president  of  the  local  guild, 
explained  the  guild’s  position.  Rev. 
Mr.  Tucker  said: 

“I  wish  to  compliment  the  guild 
members,  first  on  their  bringing  their 
disagreement  with  me  directly  to  me, 
and,  second,  for  their  excellent  con¬ 
duct,  with  one  exception  (the  mutter¬ 
ing  of  an  invective  at  the  pastor).  I 
have  not  changed  my  opinion  that 
their  strike  is  fantastic,  illegal  and 
foolish,  but  I  am  glad  we  had  this 
face-to-face  discussion.” 

At  Ae  annual  American  employes’ 
banquet  last  week,  at  which  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  Hearst  general  manager, 
was  the  principal  speaker,  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  found  a  note  tucked  in  their 
napkins,  stating: 

“We  hope  you  enjoy  your  free  din¬ 
ner.  Your  brothers — on  strike!” 


Akron  Contract  Signed 

A  CONTRACT  was  entered  into  b>' 

the  Akron,  Ohio,  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Akron  Beacon  Jmimal  Dec.  29 
Previously,  the  guild  had  accepted  a 
statement  of  publisher's  policy  in  lieu 
of  the  signed  agreement.  'The  con¬ 
tract,  which  does  not  provide  for  a 
guild  shop,  sets  a  weekly  wage  mini¬ 
mum  of  $45  for  persons  of  five  years 
experience,  and  ranges  down  to 
$22.50  for  persons  with  one  year’s 
work,  except  in  the  society  depart¬ 
ment  where  the  wage  range  is  between 
$37.50  for  five  years  experience  and 
$20  for  one  year.  The  five-day,  40- 
hour  week  and  dismissal  pay  of  one 
week  for  each  year’s  service,  with  a 
maximum  payment  of  20  weeks  are 
provided. 

N.  Y.  Guild  Certified 

THE  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 

Dee.  29  was  named  the  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  editorial  and 
commercial  department  employes  of 
the  New  York  Jourtial- American  by  a 
vote  of  415  to  158  for  the  AFL  News¬ 
paper  Organization  Council,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Twenty-two  ballots  were 
cast  for  neither  union,  and  25  addi¬ 
tional  votes  were  challenged.  A  total 
of  620  votes  was  cast. 

■ 

Four  Newsmen  Beaten 
At  Legion  Meeting 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  4 — Three  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspaper  photographers  and  a 
reporter  were  attacked  today  in  a 
battle  which  followed  their  efforts  to 
photograph  the  arrest  of  a  speaker  at 
an  American  Legion  post  meeting.  The 
cameramen  are  Lou  Daughtery,  Star: 
Phil  Dittos,  Tribune  and  Henry  Sim- 
acek.  Journal.  George  Hellickson. 
Star  was  the  reporter. 

The  newsmen  accompanied  police 
when  they  were  tipped  off  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  was  to  be  picked  up 
on  an  old  warrant  charging  abandon¬ 
ment  of  his  wife  and  child.  When  the 
arresting  party  entered,  legionnaires 
let  fly  with  their  fists.  As  Hellickson 
was  forced  out  the  door  and  throw'n 
down  the  stairs,  the  photographers 
snapped  the  scene.  Thereupon,  others 
set  upon  the  camermen.  Dau.ghtery 
was  kicked  in  the  groin  and  Dittos 
suffered  a  cut  hand.  Their  cameras 
were  smashed,  plates  expo.sed  and 
other  equipment  was  broken. 

ESCAPES  IN  Am  CRASH 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  5 — LeBaron 
Coakley,  sports  cartoonist.  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  received  only  a 
scratched  finger  yesterday  when  hi.s 
airplane  crashed  near  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Coakley  was  a  participant  in  the 
mass  flight  of  civilian  planes  to  Miami, 
Fla.  He  attempted  a  forced  landing 
when  his  fuel  was  exhausted.  The 
propeller  was  shattered  and  the  un¬ 
dercarriage  damaged.  Coakley  re¬ 
paired  the  craft  and  continued  his 
flight. 

■ 

AP  MEN  MEET  MANAGER 

Forty  newspapermen  attended  a 
joint  meeting  of  Kansas  and  Missouri 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  Dec. 
28  at  Kansas  City  with  Roy  Bailey, 
Salina  (Kan.)  Journal,  presiding.  Roy 
Roberts,  managing  editor.  Kansas  City 
Star,  introduced  Paul  Michelson,  re¬ 
cently  transferred  from  New  York  to 
become  southwestern  division  man¬ 
ager  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City. 

WORLD'S  FAm  ISSUE 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  will  publish  its 
special  World’s  Fair  supplement  on 
Jan.  27  instead  of  Jan.  15.  as  originally 
announced. 


VOICE  OF  BUSINESS 

The  New  York  Sun  published  a 
“Voice  of  Business”  section  with  its 
regular  Saturday  issue  of  Jan.  7.  The 
section  contained  50  feature  articles 
and  was  illustrated  throughout  with 
photographs  and  especially  prepared 
charts  and  pictorial  material.  The 
complete  issue  contained  approxim¬ 
ately  100,000  lines  of  advertising,  of 
which  about  325  columns  appeared 
in  the  business  section  or  tied  in  with 
its  general  theme. 

■ 

General  Mills  Clarifies 
Agency  Situation 

Donald  D.  Davis,  president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  Inc.,  in  a  letter  to  advertis¬ 
ing  media  men  recently  announced  a 
reorganization  of  their  agency  setup 
"to  simplfy  and  clarify  agency  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  our  several  pro¬ 
ducts.” 

He  stated  that  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  Knox 
Reeves  Advertising,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
have  “both  been  responsible  for  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  agency  contact  and 
service  on  various  of  our  products.” 

“Effective  with  the  beginning  of  our 
1939-40  fiscal  year,  June  1,  1939, 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert  will  have 
sole  agency  responsibility  in  respect 
to  Gold  Medal  ‘Kitchen  Tested’ 
Flour,  Com  Kix,  and  Softasilk  Cake 
Flour. 

“Knox  Reeves  Advertising  will  have 
sole  agency  responsibility  in  respect 
to  Wheaties  and  Bisquick.” 

According  to  Standard  Advertising 
Register,  Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
has  controlled  the  Gold  Medal  Flour, 
Wheaties,  Bisquick,  Softasilk  Flour 
and  Corn  Kix.  Knox  Reeves  is  listed 
as  controlling  Flour  Mill  Products, 
Gold  Medal  Foods  and  Package 
Cereal  Products. 

DAILY'S  "PLEBISCITE" 

In  a  “plebiscite”  conducted  by  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
this  week,  more  than  3,000  persons 
cast  ballots  voting  down  a  federal 
housing  project  for  the  city.  The  vote 
was  1,853  against  and  1,263  for  and  the 
poll  was  managed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ascertain  a  cross  section  opinion 
of  the  citizens.  It  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  conducted  in  Holyoke.  The 
ballots  were  either  mailed  or  deliv¬ 
ered  at  City  Hall  and  were  counted  by 
a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
Mayor  William  P.  Yoerg. 

HALIFAX  PRESS  STATION 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  the 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Transport 
to  construct  a  100  watt  radio  broad¬ 
casting  station  at  Halifax.  The  Chro¬ 
nicle  celebrated  its  114th  birthday 
on  Dec.  29th. 


In  1937^ 

the  Retail  Sales  Volume 
in  the  Cleveland 
^  2-for-1  market  was 

I  $463,584,21  3.29 

(•31  mckt) 

You  can  cover  this 
rich  market  at  ONE 
low  cost  through  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

ClevlanJ’t  Home  Newspaper 


Brush-Moore  Holds 
Phila.  Ledger  Option 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  an  Ohio 
group,  has  obtained  an  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
from  John  C.  Martin,  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  other  heirs  of  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis.  It  is  understood  the 
option  expires  Jan.  16. 

Louis  Brush,  of  Canton,  O.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Brush-Moore,  and  Roy  Moore, 
general  manager,  have  declined  to 
comment  on  current  reports  of  an 
impending  purchase  in  Philadelphia 
but  have  not  denied  that  Brush-Moore 
has  an  option  to  acquire  the  Ledger. 

Brush  -  Moore  Newspapers  now 
operate  six  Ohio  dailies  and  the  Salis¬ 
bury  (Md.)  Times.  The  Ohio  papers 
are  the  Canton  Repository,  Steuben¬ 
ville  Herald-Star,  Marion  Star,  East 
Liverjiool  Review,  Portsmouth  Times 
and  Salem  News. 

ARTICLE  PRAISED 

Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Women  Journalists, 
London,  has  written  in  behalf  of  her 
organization  a  word  of  praise  of 
Newspaper  World’s  statement  on 
“Moral  Rearmament  through  the 
Press.”  Miss  Rohde  said:  “Everyone 
agrees  that  it  is  short-sighted  to  cir¬ 
culate  through  millions  of  homes  any¬ 
thing  which  debases  or  weakens  fam¬ 
ily  life,  for  instability  there  soon 
shows  itself  in  the  instability  of  busi¬ 
ness,  finance  and  public  affairs.  To 
guard  against  this  is  the  obvious  duty 
of  all.  But  as  writers  we  can  play  a 
more  creative  part:  we  can  inspire  in 
the  public  the  honesty,  courage  and 
unselfishness  which  will  re-arm  the 
homes  of  Britain  morally  and  spiritu¬ 
ally.” 


Now— 


1939 

and  it's  your  move! 

•  Today  with  more  than 
324,000  circulation  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register 
reaches  over  half  of  Iowa’s 
families  inexpensively  and 
quickly  .  .  .  "big  city”  cover¬ 
age  of  a  rich  market  in  which 
income,  retail  sales,  and  in¬ 
come  prospects*  are  all  well 
ahead  of  last  year! 

*Brookm{ree  Jan.  2,  1939 
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WHEN  YOU  have  the  answer  tc 
this  question,  you  have  the  edi¬ 
torial  secret  that  has  made  LIFE  the 
most  dramatic  success  in  all  maga¬ 
zine  history. 

And  the  answer  is  simple — to  get  in 
LIFE  a  girl  has  to  have  some  legiti¬ 
mate  reason.  She  must  be  news.  She 
must  be  a  player,  even  if  only  in  a  bit 
part,  in  the  exciting  drama  that  is 
the  life  of  the  world  today. 

For  LIFE  created  a  new  kind  of  pictorial 
journalism— a  new  journalism  in  which  pic¬ 
tures  and  words  are  wedded  to  tell  a  story, 
describe  an  event,  or  develop  an  essay— a 
new  journalism  in  which  pictures  form  the 
text,  and  words  illustrate  the  pictures! 

To  make  that  clearer,  let  us  show  you  and 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  girls  who  have 
gotten  into  LIFE. 


world-rocking  in  importance,  but  it  is  an 
established  part  of  the  American  scene.  And 
LIFE,  as  a  realistic  recorder  of  the  American 
scene,  is  obliged  to  show  the  ridiculous  as 
well  as  the  sublime. 


FROM  LIFE'S  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 


FROM  LIFE'S  FASHION  NEWS 

and  started  a  craze  that  swept  the  country 
from  Bonwit  Teller  in  New  York  to  Bul¬ 
lock’s  Wilshire  in  Los  Angeles. 


Here’s  another  girl  who  made  LIFE:  Not 
just  because  her  figure  has  a  soothing  effect 
on  the  eye,  but  because  she  is  Danielle  Dar- 
rieux,  probably  the  Hollywood  find  of  1938. 
(Her  figure  is  news  in  itself  because  Holly¬ 
wood  had  seen  her  only  in  long,  costume 
dresses  when  it  signed  her.) 


FROM  LIFE  S  STORY  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Take  this  old  sausage  girl:  Her  picture  is 
an  interesting  character  study  in  its  own 
right.  But  she  got  into  LIFE  because  she  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  most  stirring  drama 
of  1938!  She  was  part  of  the  story  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Last  spring  LIFE  sent  two  of  the 
world’s  leading  photographers  (staff  mem¬ 
bers)  into  Czechoslovakia  —  got  exclusive 
pictures  —  and  gave  Americans  the  first 
accurate  picture-word  essay  on  that  country 
which  has  since  made  world  history. 


FROM  LIFE'S  "letters  TO  THE  EDITOR  " 

This  clever  and  attractive  young  lady 
served  as  heroine  in  a  LIFE  essay  on  a  feat 
that  has  helped  America  stay  America— the 
ability  of  an  intelligent  young  American 
couple  (she’s  the  wife)  to  live  and  be  happy 
on  $22.50  a  week. 


The  way  these  girls  have  qualified  for 
LIFE  is  indicative  of  the  way  any  person, 
object,  animal,  event,  and  scene  get  in  LIFE. 
They  must  make  sense,  must  make  news, 
must  inform.  When  they  do,  LIFE  presents 
them  in  an  entertaining  and  absorbing  way 
—which,  in  a  nutshell,  is  why  LIFE  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  not  only  the  newest,  but  the 
most  potent  editorial  force  in  America. 


FROM  LIFE'S  SCOOP  ON  THE  CHRISTY  WAVE 


Pert  little  Miss  Taffy-hair  has  made  the 
grade,  too.  She  was  part  of  LIFE’S  scoop  on 
the  now-famous  Christy  Hair  Wave.  LIFE 
discovered  Barber  Christy  in  Parker’s  Land¬ 
ing,  Pennsylvania  .  . .  recorded  his  story  .  .  . 


FROM  LIFE'S  REPORT  ON  WALKATHONS 

Now  take  this  limp  beauty:  She  is  a  part 
of  LIFE’S  essay  on  that  American  phenome¬ 
non,  the  Walkathon.  This,  in  itself,  is  not 
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*  E  D  I  T  Q  R  I  A  L  * 

1939  OBJECTIVES  ^  x  ^  HIS  LAST  COLUMN 

NOT  IN  THK  SIMHIT  of  Now  Yoar  h-m. hit  ions.  ISN’T  OFTEN  that  a  man  who  has  oiijovoil 

frafiilo  thin>is  that  dio  witli  tlio  Chrislnias  j>oin-  froetlom  of  a  oohiiimisl  or  drainatio  critio  is 

sottias,  hut  as  practical,  workaldc  aims  for  our  williii};  to  cxdiaiiRC  his  .status  for  the  licadachcs 

dailx  iicvv.'paiHT  friends,  we  jot  ilown  tlies<>  .sug-  of  the  managing  editor’s  desk.  It  is  even  less  fre- 

gested  ohjeetives  for  the  New  ^  ear:  Therefore  my  heart  is  glail,  and  my  glory  rejoieeili;  (pient  that  a  puhli.sher  haiks  for  a  managing  edi- 

1.  N'igoroiis  list' »»f  the  frtv  i>ress  privilege  for  the  my  fle^h  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  Psalms  X\  1;  9.  t„r^  usually  mute  and  anonynions.  among  his 

protection  of  tlennH-ratie  ideals  from  fia-s  without  Tirp  II T  lUI HIM li nC  .s|K'eiali.st  writers.  Sn|K'rl)  writing  skill  and  exeeu- 

and  In't ravers  within.  lilt  AJaMA.MAUo  live  ahility  ttw  seldom  go  hainl  in  hand  in  our 

'2.  Knaetment  in  every  state  of  a  law  protect-  I’KEEMINF^NT  among  the  few  survivtirs  <if  w  hat  craft,  and  the  man  who  has  it  in  him  to  w  rile 

iug  journalistic  confidenees.  was  once  almost  a  universal  newspajK-r  ad-  fpiits  writing  rehietantly,  even  for  the  higher  pay 

Intelligent  eo-ojK'rative  effort  to  restore  news-  junet,  the  World  Almanac  for  l!).‘l!)  brings  its  an-  of  the  Iki.ss  s  de.sk.  lypieal,  we  might  say.  is  thi.s 

pa|K'r  primacy  as  a  national  advertising  medium.  niial  a.ssuraiiee  that  a  New  Year  has  come,  with  its  farewell  of  Gail  Borden,  this  week  transplanted 

t.  Defense,  hy  routine  act.  and  extraordinary  unknown  hurden  of  hright  skies.  Spring  flowers.  from  drama  critic  to  managing  editor  of  the  Clil- 

word  when  nei'iled.  again.st  unjust  defamation  of  sueee.ss  and  failure,  hirth  and  death.  Siime  188.).  (-(kjo  Yimex: 

the  new.spajK'r.  the  Xcw  )  orh  World  and  .since  Itl.'I'i  the  W'orld-  “I  have  to  write  a  .si'iitenee  I’ve  never  written 

.).  Diligent  efforts  to  eliminate  the  sources  of  Tcict/ram  have  lK*en  issuing  thi.s  desk  lMK>k  with  In'fore. 


friction  In'twii'ii  newspaiier  management  and  news- 
|ia]K‘r  employes. 

If  that  program  is  carried  out — and  it  can  Ik- — 
the  daily  press  will  enter  l!)tO  .strong  in  morale 
ami  liody.  Our  iH'lief  is  that  the  i-oiinlry  will 
need  a  pre.ss  .so  armeil  in  19  Kl — a  press  w  hich  w  ill 
<'onimand  full  ]>uhlie  eonfidenee  and  w  Inch  w  ill  not 
Ik'  distracted  from  its  great  joh  hy  internal  eeo- 
iiomie  jiroblems. 

LAST  WORD 

NVTri.l.  GH.\NT  Thomas  E.  Stokes  and  the 

Seripps-IIoward  Newspa|H‘rs  for  whom  he 
writes  a  prolonged  gloat  on  reading  the  rejMirt  of 
the  Sheppard  Campaign  Ex|K'nditure.s  eoininittee. 
Mr.  Stokes  la.st  Spring  i-harged  the  \VP.\  with 
iK'ing  in  jKilities  up  to  its  ears  in  Kentucky,  prior 
to  the  primary  election  in  which  Senator  Barkley 
defeated  (iov.  Chandler.  He  cited  ■i'i  instances  of 
WI’.V  in  |K)lities.  Administrator  Harry  Hopkins 
put  on  his  own  inve.stigations.  and  to  his  ow  n  .sati.s- 
faction,  “di.sproved”  Mr.  Stokes’  charges  in  '20  of 
the  22.  Now  Senator  Sheppanl’s  sleuths  are 
rejKirted  to  have  .sustained  Mr.  Hopkins  in  only 
four  of  his  .s|)ots. 

That’s  a  pretty  ginid  hatting  average  for  a  re- 
|)orter  of  .Vmerican  jKilities.  e.s|H'eially  of  the 
Kentucky  situation  in  which  patronage  was  liln'r- 
jilly  u.sed  hy  ImiIIi  factions  to  influence  votes  and 
in  which  patronage  strings  frequently  crossed.  .\s 
the  Xetr  York  World-TcIct/ram  eommented  edi¬ 
torially  on  .Ian.  4.  the  Sheppard  re|K)rt  is  "jH'rhajis 
the  greatest  indietment  of  mass  ]>olitieal  prostitu¬ 
tion  the  country  has  ever  seen.” 

The  World-Telegram  diH'sn't  claim  the  credit 


out  which  a  new.spaiier  could  .scarcely  be  puh- 
li.shed  or  any  of  the  .si'ores  of  <iuestions  that  arise 
in  every  oflict-  and  home  answered. 

'I'he  19.‘{9  i.s.sue  is  a  sprightly  i)ro<luct.  It  is 
.set  in  the  agate  I.V|k'  necessary  for  the  eompre.ssion 
of  its  millions  of  facts  info  !((>(•  pages,  hnt  it  is  a 
type  that  can  1m‘  read  as  easily  as  if  it  were  si'v- 
er;d  (M)iiils  larger.  New  head  l.vpe  is  used 
I lironghout.  larger  in  face  and  more  generoii.sly 
spaced.  .\s  might  la-  exjx'i'led.  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  ri'ceives  expan.sive  treatment,  and  as 
might  also  have  lai'ii  exiM'cted  from  the  Woral 
.Mmanae.  the  eonti‘in|K>rary  San  Franeix-o 
(iolden  Gate  International  Ex]H>.sition  is  liln'rally 
de.se  ri  bed. 

.\n  innovation  is  inelu.sion  of  extraordinarily 
lietailed  information  on  Illinois  and  Chicago.  If 
this  is  meant  to  sujiply  the  place  in  reference 
libraries  filled  for  many  years  by  llie  Cliicayo 
Daily  Xeu'x  Almanac,  now  susjH'nded,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ii.se  of  '24  pages,  which  have  si'cmingly  bei'ii 
included  without  increa.sing  the  .size  of  the  Ixaik 
or  omitting  anything  vital  from  previous  i.s.sues. 
'To  the  World-Telegram  and  to  E.  Eastman  Irvine, 
editor  of  the  19.‘I9  edition  of  the  Almanac,  our 
eongratulalioiis. 

Of  smaller  scojK*,  hut  just  as  intense  in  its  Iwal 
coverage  is  the  Bulletin  Almanac,  just  issued  for 
the  l<!th  time  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  What 
the  World  .\lmanac  diH's  for  the  planet,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  .\hnanae  dix's  in  its  512  jiages  for  Pennsylvania 
and  neighlKiring  slates.  Appropriately  for  a  .sue- 
i-r's.sor  of  Poor  Kiehard,  it  includes  a  good  many 
old-fashioned  reeiiies  and  jiieees  of  advice  that 
have  lH*en  crowded  out  of  the  World  volume  by 


"This  is  the  last  eohiinn. 

“There  it  is  and  I  eonfe.ss  I’ve  always  wondered 
how  it  woulil  feel  to  .see  it  on  pajH-r.  Now  I  know. 
You  cannot  lx*  anything  hut  sad  when  you  give 
away  .something  you  have  jilayed  with  and 
worked  with,  loved  and  i-ur.sed,  and  watched 
through  trying  times,  day  in  and  day  out  for 
years.  .V  column,  if  you  feel  alxmt  it  as  1  have 
toward  mine,  is  like  a  friend;  and  it  isn't  easy  to 
tell  a  friend  gixxl-hy  when  he  has  helix'd  you 
Ix-ar  the  ainile.ss  talk  of  night  clubs,  the  hiM)sts  of 
actors  and  |x)litieian.s  jnihlicily-.seeking.  the  falls 
of  Ixinihs  in  Spain,  the  mi.st'ry  of  China,  the  high 
seas,  the  low  rivers  aiul  flixxls,  the  smells  and 
iioi.ses  of  Fhist  and  West,  man’s  hates,  his  greed,  his 
jxnni) — and  all  the  other  things  that  make  our 
existence  the  tragi-eomic  .x-enc  it  is. 

"Now  T  cannot  ‘.share  the  battle  yonder  where 
the  young  knight  the  broken  .s<|Uadron  rallies’  for 
thi.s  is  gcxal-by  to  the  column,  to  the  friend  who 
t<x)k  me  where  the  fun  and  fight  were  heaviest.” 

It  may  have  lieen  Ix'tter  said  by  others,  else¬ 
where,  but  Mr.  Borden  has  caught  in  those  four 
|>aragra]>h.s  .xinie  of  the  pull  that  keeps  men  in 
newspa|x'r  work.  Romanec?  Maylx*.  Call  it 
what  yon  will,  but  don’t  di.x'onnt  it. 

NOTE  OF  OPTIMISM 

GEOHGFl  STIMI’SON,  Wa.shington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Houxton  Post,  went  back  to  Hous¬ 
ton  la.st  week  and  told  the  Rotary  Chib  .some 
plain  truth.  Our  sy.stem  of  government  is  in  no 
danger  of  de.struetion.  he  declared.  There  will  Ix' 
no  siieee.ssful  efforts  to  curtail  pre.ss  freedom.  "We 


for  Mr.  Stokes  and  his  newspa|X‘rs,  but  we  can’t 
help  speculating  on  one  jihase  of  the  l!»;58  elec¬ 
tions.  That  is  to  what  extent  the  reporting  of 
’loin  Stokes  and  others  like  him  upset  the  plans  of 
the  ix'ople  who  were  ]>utting  on  the  patronage 
pre.ssure.  In  Kentucky,  the  Administration  won. 
In  other  states,  where  .similar  methods  were  used 
and  were  rejxirted,  the  .Administration  lost. 

It’s  hard  to  ket'p  .Americans  hot  alxmt  the  ux' 
of  patronage,  even  of  the  “vote  right  or  starve” 
kind,  but  the  long-run  sentiment  of  the  country  is 
against  it,  and  the  einlx'rs  can  lx*  kept  glowing  in 
no  other  effective  way  than  by  .straight,  hone.st 
reporting  that  gets  down  to  pay  dirt  and  throws  it. 

UP  OR  DOWN? 

OPPOSING  views  on  the  trend  toward  newsjia- 
jx'r  mono|x>ly  are  presented  in  thi.s  issue  by  AN’. 
R.  Trotter.  ITC  statistician  and  Dr.  .Alfred  Me- 
<  Inng  lxx‘.  new  simix-r  historian.  They  agree  that  a 
growing  numlx'r  of  small  cities  are  gi'tting  daily 
pajK-r  .x'rviit'.  There  the  agreement  stops.  .And 
we  reimat  our  last  w-wk’s  advice  that  all  rim- 
cerned  with  new.spa|)ers  give  earne.st  study  to  the 
other — and  im|x>rtant — .side  of  the  problem. 


the  jiressnre  of  major  statistics.  You  can  sja'iid  a 
fascinating  evening  with  it. 

NO  nSHING  TRIPS 

A  Pl’BEISHFlR  x'lids  us  a  lilx'l  wrinkle  which 
has  no  parallel  in  our  fairly  extensive  files,  and 
which  may  lx*  entirely  new.  His  jjaix'r  recently 
printed  an  item  alxmt  a  concern  in  liquidation, 
citing  some  jxissible  irregularities,  but  mention¬ 
ing  no  names.  Suit  was  filed  against  the  paper 
by  a  ix-r.xm  who.se  name  had  not  previously  been 
connected  (by  the  publisher,  at  any  rate)  with 
the  liquidating  company.  In  proceedings  for  tak¬ 
ing  de[X).silions,  the  plaintiff  subpoenaed  certain 
dix-uments,  among  them  the  circulation  and  sub- 
scrijition  lists  of  the  defendant. 

Without  knowing  the  possible  competitive  and 
)x>l:tical  angles,  we  .should  su.spect  a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion  b>  the  plaintiff’s  attorney.  If  a  libel  has  Imen 
jmblished,  it  makes  no  difference  at  law  whether 
it  was  circulate  I  to  a  few  liundred  or  to  a  million 
readers,  and  a  sub.sexiption  list  is  not  jiertinent 
evidence.  We  Itelieve  the  publisher  was  eorrei-t 
in  refu.sing  to  furnish  thi.s  information  and  that 
his  refusal  will  lx*  sustained  by  the  courts. 


have  the  greatest  newspaix'rs  in  the  world.  They 
continue  to  .say  what  they  think  for  the  Ix-.st 
intere.sts  of  the  country.  They  will  not  lx*  een- 
•sored.  The  jx'ople  believe  in  freedom  of  printed 
utleranee,  .so  long  as  there  is  no  libel.” 

To  which  M.  E.  F'oster,  editor  emeritus  and 
now  columnist  of  the  Houston  Press,  says  “.Amen.” 
'and  adds: 

“Tix)  many  of  our  newspaix'rs  are  handieaiiiied 
more  by  their  lack  of  de.sire  for  freedom  than  by 
any  government  restraint.  We  need  more  editors 
who  want  to  write  what  they  think  and  what  will 
Ix'  for  the  Ix'.st  interest  of  the  eountry.” 

In  two  .x'litenees:  F'reedom  of  the  press  flour¬ 
ishes  to  the  degree  that  it  is  u.sed.  When  it  is 
not  n.x'd.  as  in  the  blind  pre-Hitler  days  of  Ger¬ 
many,  it  rots  and  dies. 

TO  LIVE  REASONABLY 

To  live  rea.xmably  is  not  to  live  by  rea.xin 
aloni' — the  mistake  is  easy,  and,  if  carried  far, 
di.sa.stroiis — but  to  live  in  a  way  of  which  reaxm, 
a  clear  full  .x'li.se  of  the  whole  situation,  would  ap- 
jirove. — I.  .A.  Rich  Anns,  in  "Science  and  Pix'try.” 
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JAMES  M.  THOMSON,  publisher. 
New  Orleans  Item,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Roosevelt  a 
member  of  the 


James  M.  Thomson 


U.  S.  Territorial 
Expansion  Me¬ 
morial  Commis¬ 
sion  in  charge  of 
the  memorial  to 
be  erected  on 
the  river  front 
at  St.  Lotiis. 

George  F . 
Booth,  publisher, 
Worcester 
(Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette, 
presided  as  mod¬ 


erator  at  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  that  city  Jan.  1,  to  replace 
the  edifice  destroyed  by  the  Septem¬ 
ber  hurricane.  A  copy  of  the  special 
hurricane  edition  of  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette  was  among  the  newspapers 
placed  in  a  hermetically-sealed  cop¬ 
per  box  in  the  cornerstone. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher,  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Assn., 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  legislative  committee  during  the 
session  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly. 

Donald  B.  Miller,  editor,  and  Law¬ 
rence  K.  Miller,  business  manager, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 
have  offered  the  city  of  Pittsfield  a 
gift  of  75  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
Springside  Park  in  honor  of  their 
father,  Kelton  O.  Miller,  Eagle  pub¬ 
lisher.  Added  to  the  park,  also  a  gift 
of  the  publisher,  the  total  area  would 
be  126  acres. 

John  A.  Park,  publisher,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times,  was  the  recipient  of  an 
illuminated  framed  certificate  pre¬ 
sented  recently  by  the  Raleigh  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  annual 
banquet,  expressing  recognition  of 
meritorious  press  services. 

J.  M.  Blackbourn,  editor,  Albany 
(Wis.)  Herald,  suffered  minor  bums 
last  week  when  he  helped  extinguish 
a  blaze  in  the  basement  of  the  print 
shop. 

J.  H.  Sweet,  editor  and  publisher, 
Nebraska  City  Daily  News-Press,  has 
gone  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Congressman  George  Heinke 
of  the  First  Nebraska  district. 

Theodore  G.  Joslin,  until  last  week 
publisher,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
and  Journal-Every  Evening,  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement  was  presented 
with  gifts  from  employes  of  both  news¬ 
papers.  Among  those  who  made  the 
presentations  was  Henry  T.  Claus, 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Joslin.  The  latter  is  now  director  of 
the  public  relations  department  of  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Frank  R.  Moses,  publisher,  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle,  and  a 
group  of  five  Marshall  friends  will 
leave  Jan.  11  for  a  fishing  trip  at 
Islamorada,  Fla..  90  miles  south  of 
Miami.  They  will  occupy  the  winter 
home  of  E.  W.  Scudder,  publisher  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

Carey  Williams,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald- 
Joumal,  Crawfordville  (Ga.)  Advo¬ 
cate-Democrat  and  Harlem  (Ga.) 
Columbia  News,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
are  parents  of  a  son  bom  Dec.  29. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher,  Chicago  Tribune,  greeted 
more  than  2,100  guests,  367  of  them 
children  of  employes,  at  the  Tribune’s 


18th  annual  New  Year's  Day  reception. 

Mr.  John  A.  Kennedy,  publisher  of 
the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent, 
and  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Network  recently  addressed  members 
of  Phi  Beta  Kapp>a  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Charleston  on  “Radio  and 
Its  Public  Implications.’’ 

Ray  O.  Weems,  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission 
and  former  state  treasurer,  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  Henryetta 
(Okla.)  Free  Lance,  which  recently 
was  sold  by  George  Riley  Hall,  veteran 
journalist,  to  Olin  Perkins  and  Bailey 
Harris. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  was  re-ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  State  Sanatorium  Com¬ 
mission  Jan.  1  by  Gov.  Frank  Murphy 
before  he  left  office. 

Paul  F.  Watkins,  publisher,  Ashland 
(Va.)  Herald-Progress,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  for  Hanover  county 
in  the  “Fight  Infantile  Paralysis’’  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Reinbach,  for¬ 
merly  publishers  of  a  weekly  in 
Michigan,  this  week  purchased  the 
Chula  Vista  (Cali)  Star  from  L.  L. 
Thompson.  M.  C.  Moore.  Beverly 
Hills  newspaper  broker,  effected  the 
sale. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press  was  among  those 
cited  by  the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  “for  distinguished  community 
service’’  in  community  chest  planning 
and  support. 


Gordon  Gray 


In  The  Business  Office 


ROBERT  H.  WOLFE,  vice-president 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been 
chosen  to  head  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  arrange  the  inauguration  of 
Governor-elect  John  W.  Bricker,  Jan. 
9. 

William  F.  Lucey,  former  business 
manager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Post,  has  joined  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette  as  assistant 
business  manager. 

T.  Bixby,  Jr.,  an  officer  of  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times- 
Democrat,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Muskogee  Country  Club  at  its 
annual  meeting  Dec.  28. 

George  E.  Mathison  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Re¬ 
corder,  has  been  named  editor  and 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

GORDON  GRAY,  publisher,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Twin 
City  Sentinel,  in  addition  to  being  one 
of  the  youngest 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  well  on 
the  way  to  be¬ 
coming  one  of 
the  busiest. 

Not  yet  30  and 
not  yet  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  two  years, 
Mr.  Gray  entered 
upon  active  po¬ 
litical  work  on 
Jan.  3  when  he 
took  his  seat  in 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
as  state  senator  from  Forsyth  county, 
of  which  Winston-Salem  is  the  center. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  times 
of  increasing  activity  for  Mr.  Gray. 
Educated  for  a  legal  career  and  em¬ 
barked  upon  it,  he  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  May,  1937,  when  he 
and  associates  purchased  the  Winston- 
Salem  newspapers.  As  president  of 
the  Piedmont  Publishing  Co.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  papers,  he  took  direct 
charge  of  the  reorganization  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  newspapers. 

At  Woodbury  Forest  school  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  was  editor  of  the  Fir  Tree, 
school  annual.  At  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  he  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Carolina  Magazine.  At 
Yale  Law  School,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Yale  Law  Review. 
After  receiving  his  law  degree  from 
Yale,  Mr.  Gray  began  practicing  in 
New  York.  In  1935,  he  returned  to 
Winston-Salem.  It  was  while  prac¬ 
ticing  law  there  that  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  home  city  newspapers  as 
a  business  proposition. 

Last  June  Mr.  Gray  and  Miss  Jane 
Boyden  Craige,  of  Winston-Salem, 
were  married. 


IN  TORONTO 


4  times  as 
many  votes 
as  the  next- 
best  comie 


IN  WINDSOR— 


Marion  (O.)  Star  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  named  secretary  of  the 
Marion  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

R.  C.  O’Donnell,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
and  Mrs.  O’Donnell  are  parents  of  a 
boy  bom  last  week.  Gene  Matthews 


More  votes 
than  all  the 
other 


comics 


together 


The  Star 


Toronto  and  The 


Baxter,  of  the  Post  national  advertis- 

staff,  and  Mrs.  Baxter  are^  the  Star  in  Windsor  recently  polled 
(Mich.)  Delta  Reporter.  He  has  been  parents  of  their  third  daughter,  ’  ^ 

Barbara,  bom  recently. 

Clarence  E.  Hess,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Shenandoah,  (Pa.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  resigned  Jan.  1  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  69th  Street  News, 

Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hess  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Evening  Herald 
for  4*'^  years. 


succeeded  on  the  Evening  Recorder  by 
Howard  Mathison,  a  brother. 

August  Millinghausen,  president, 
Philadelphia  Morning  Newspaper  Car¬ 
riers  Protective  Association,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  Association’s  fifth  annual 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  party  Dec. 
29.  More  than  200  attended.  Guest 
speakers  included  Davis  J.  Walsh, 
sports  editor  of  the  Record,  Cy  Peter¬ 
man,  Inquirer,  John  Corcoran,  Daily 
News,  and  J.  J.  Perkins,  Evening 
Ledger. 

H.  A.  Allen,  business  manager, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  acted  as 
toastmaster  Dec.  30,  at  an  annual 
dinner  for  carriers.  Circulation  mana¬ 
ger  J.  G.  Ward  presented  prizes  for 
outstanding  records. 

Samuel  L.  Snapp,  Buffalo  Evening 
News  circulation  man  was  in  charge 
of  the  seventh  annual  party  given 
in  honor  of  exclusive  corner  sales- 
boys  Dec.  27.  A  spaghetti  eating  con¬ 
test  and  a  motion  picture  show  were 
highlights. 

Howard  L.  Duckworth,  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon-Joumal,  for  several 
years,  has  been  appointed  under¬ 
sheriff  of  Calhoun  county. 

Louis  E.  Michel,  member  of  the 


high  school  students  to  find  out 
which  was  their  favorite  comic. 
The  results  are  bulletined  above. 
By  a  landslide  in  both  cases  A1 
Capp’s  LTL  ABNER  proved  the 
pupils’  choice. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


There's  a  new  continuity  coming 
up  the  28th  of  this  month — just 
JEFF  KEEN,  managing  editor,  Phila-  '  3  weeks  from  today — in  the  LIX 

delphia  Daily  News,  was  a  judge  '  ABNER  daily  strip.  It’s  a  swell 
for  the  Mummers’  New  Year’s  parade  i  .  j  »  i 

held  Jan.  2  in  Philadelphia.  ‘""e  to  start  what  readers  both 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney,  professor  of  ^  in  this  country  and  in  Canada 
economics.  New  York  University,  and  |,.^ve  voted  the  top  comic, 
financial  writer  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  spoke  at  a  banquet  given  by 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  Dec. 

29  in  honor  of  the  economists’  na¬ 
tional  committee  on  monetary  policy. 

Ernest  Richter,  telegraph  editor, 

Philadelphia  Record,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Sunday  department. 

Hugh  Brown  has  been  named  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  and  Warren  McAllen 
has  been  named  assistant  telegraph 
editor. 

Charles  Pierson,  news  editor,  Cin- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


We  will  he  glad  to  send  samples. 
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cinnati  Post,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Both  are 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  James 
Crosley,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  defunct  Akron  Times-Press,  has 
been  named  post  news  editor. 

Maynard  J.  Hill,  state  editor,  Lans¬ 
ing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  has  been 
assigned  to  cover  the  state  house  of 
representatives;  Joseph  H.  Creighton 
will  cover  the  senate,  while  Howard  J. 
Rugg,  church  editor,  will  fill  in  for 
Hill  on  the  state  desk. 

D.  E.  Bollinger,  Jr.,  reporter,  Paines- 
ville  (O.)  Telegraph,  and  Mrs.  Bol- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


I  ndudtng 

Tht  Journalist^  merit'd  1907;  S fU'spaperdom, 
merjicd  1925;  Tht  I'ourth  Estate.  mcrKCtl  1927. 
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linger  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
Dec.  25. 

Bill  Henry,  sports  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  toastmaster  at  the 
second  annual  Sports  Headliners  din¬ 
ner  Dec.  29. 

Bishop  Clements,  recently  of  the 
McAllen  (Tex.)  Daily  Press,  has  be¬ 
come  news  editor  of  the  Edinburg 
(Tex.)  Valley  Review. 

Morey  J.  Potter  of  the  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  UP  bureau,  and  Mrs.  Potter  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  their  first 
child,  bom  Dec.  21. 

Clyde  A.  Weatherwax  has  succeeded 
Peter  White  as  county  court  house  re¬ 
porter  of  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal. 

Frank  Johnston,  head  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Miss  Helen  Bates,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  model,  will  be  married 
“sometime  in  June,”  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Byron  L.  Troyer,  telegraph  editor, 
and  Ralph  J.  Hennings,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News- 
Times  until  its  suspension  Dec.  26, 
have  joined  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
where  Troyer  is  on  the  copy  desk  and 
Hennings  a  cameraman.  Arthur  R. 
Todd,  former  News-Times  courthouse 
reporter,  has  joined  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

William  E.  Holland,  city  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
and  A1  Banks,  cartoonist  on  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Worcester  Telegram,  will 
teach  State  University  Ebetension 
Courses  in  Worcester.  Mr.  Holland 
will  teach  journalism,  and  Mr.  Banks 
cartooning. 

Niver  W.  Beaman,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  has 
joined  the  Waterbury  Republican  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Donald  M.  Bermingham,  chief  of 
the  city  hall  staff,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  has  left  for  Albany  to 
assist  Ray  Borst,  News  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent,  during  the  1939  session  of 
the  New  York  legislature. 

Steve  Humphrey,  veteran  political 
reporter,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal, 
has  been  assigned  to  cover  the  state 
legislature  at  Nashville. 

John  Powell,  photographer.  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  will  be  re¬ 
leased  soon  by  a  hospital  at  Lebanon, 
Mo.,  to  which  he  was  admitted  after 
an  automobile  accident  Dec.  26.  He 
received  severe  cuts  and  bruises. 

John  Peele,  elder  son  of  Herbert 
Peele,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance, 
will  cover  the  North  Carolina  senate 
for  the  Associated  Press. 

Erskine  Mclnwaine,  sports  editor, 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  is  recovering 
from  an  appendicitis  operation  per- 
fomied  December  28. 

John  Bentley,  sports  editor,  Lincoln 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  is  spending  a 
week  with  his  wife  at  the  resort, 
Troutdale  in  the  Pines,  Evergreen, 
Colo. 

Charles  Reilly,  sports  editor,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  grippe. 

Wythe  ^illiams,  editor,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time,  and  S.  Bickley  Reich- 
ner,  reporter,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  were  guests  Jan.  3  on  the 
radio  program  “We,  The  People,”  con¬ 
ducted  by  Gabriel  Heatter.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  made  predictions  on  the  po¬ 
litical  moves  abroad  in  1939.  Mr. 
Reichner  explained  how  he  happened 
to  write  the  popular  song,  “Stop  Beat¬ 
ing  Around  the  Mulberry  Bush.” 

Christopher  C.  Vogel,  former  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  the  Literary  Digest,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  reporter  of  commodities. 


Wilma  M.  Thrash,  recently  court¬ 
house  reporter  at  Newkirk  for  the 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News  and  Black- 
well  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  La  Plata  (Mo.) 
Home  News. 

George  Near,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Milwaukee  Bay  View  Progress,  has 
joined  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press 
editorial  staff. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Hooper  Foster,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  was  made  sole  beneficiary  in 
the  will  of  her  husband.  James  M. 
Foster,  which  was  filed  Dec.  27  for 
probate.  The  estate  was  estimated  to 
be  “in  excess  of  $10,000.” 

Harry  A.  Oltsch,  former  reporter, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  and 
Springfield  Union,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  superintendent, 
Springfield  Street  Railway  Co. 

James  R.  Sutphen,  political  writer, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
to  Representative  Osmers. 

J.  A.  Stevenson,  Ottawa  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Times,  was 
received  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  Lord  Tweedsmuir,  at  Rideau 
Hall,  Dec.  28. 

Paul  A.  Weadon,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  re-write  staff,  is  at 
home  Ul. 

Miles  Scull,  Jr.,  reporter  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  columnist.  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  resigned  Jan.  2  to 
become  public  relations  director  of 
the  Lion  Oil  Refining  Co.,  El  Dorado, 
Ark. 

H.  H.  Daugherty,  AP  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspondents’  Association,  Jan. 
2,  at  the  organization’s  biennial  meet¬ 
ing. 

Ed  Clark,  Nashville  Tennessean 
cameraman,  and  Mrs.  Clark  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  born  on  Christmas  day, 
Noel  Poyet  Clark,  their  first  born. 
Young  Noel,  the  only  boy  baby  born 
on  Christmas  in  Nashville,  was  imme¬ 
diately  photographed  by  his  father.  A 
strip  of  pictures  was  published  in  the 
Tennessean  the  day  after  his  birth,  de¬ 
picting  various  moods. 


Special  Editions 


NEW  YORK  TIMES,  annual  Business 

and  Financial  Review,  Jan.  3,  28 
pages. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  annual 
financial  forecast  and  review,  January 
3,  22  pages. 

New  York  World-Telegram,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Finance  and  Industry  section, 
28  pages,  Jan.  4. 

New  York  Post,  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Forecast  and  Year-end  Review, 
Jan.  3. 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  Christ¬ 
mas  Greeting  edition,  printed  in  three 
sections  consisting  of  two  24-page  tab¬ 
loid  sections  and  one  28-page  standard 
size  format  section,  Dec.  23.  The  edi¬ 
tion  carried  211  greetings  with  a  total 
of  72,870  lines,  which  was  believed  by 
the  publisher  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
editions  of  its  kind  ever  printed  in  the 
U.  S. 

McComb  (Miss.)  Daily  Enterprise, 
golden  jubilee  edition,  72  pages,  Jan.  1. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  religious 
service  section,  eight  pages,  Dec.  24. 

St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press, 
annual  New  Year’s  edition,  9  sections, 
136  pages,  two-color  cover. 

Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Pal¬ 
ladium,  annual  New  Year’s  edition,  7 
sections,  130  pages,  two-color  main 
cover. 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 


12  page  annual  btisiness  review  sec¬ 
tion,  Jan.  1. 

Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald, 
Christmas  Eve  edition,  22  pages  con¬ 
taining  173  Christmas  cards. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Dec.  31,  annual  Mid-South  busi¬ 
ness  review  edition  of  56  pages. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  84th 
annual  New  Year’s  edition,  reviewing 
highlights  of  the  year,  20  regular  pages 
and  72  tabloid  pages,  Jan.  1. 


Wedding  Bells 


ARTHUR  F.  MUELLER,  editor-in- 
chief,  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  News, 
to  Miss  Jane  Natalie  Gustaveson,  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Dec.  25. 

Arthur  Rhodes,  reporter,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  to  Charlotte  Sommers  on 
Christmas  day. 

George  V.  Mather,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Re¬ 
corder,  to  Marjorie  Joyce  Harding 
Dec.  26. 

Aubrey  Hunt,  sports  writer,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  to  Miss 
Agnes  Fox  at  South  Mills,  N.  C.,  Dec. 
30. 

M.  E.  (Bud)  Wilkins,  Nebraska  City 
News-Press  reporter,  to  Mary  Louise 
Steen,  Lincoln,  Dec.  24,  Nebraska  City. 

Robert  T.  Dunne,  district  corre¬ 
spondent,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  to 
Miss  Arlene  Shattuck,  of  Granby, 
Conn.,  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  recently. 

ROCK  ISLAND  CHANGES 

Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Jan.  3. — An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  today  by  John 
W.  Potter  and  Ben  Potter,  publishers 
of  the  Rock  Island  Argus  and  owners 
of  radio  station  WHBF  here,  that 
Leslie  C.  Johnson,  who  has  been  with 
the  Argus  business  staff  for  the  last 
20  years  and  who  has  been  advertising 
manager  for  10  years,  will  become 
general  manager  of  WHBF  effective  at 
once.  Since  the  death  of  James  L. 
Hughes,  former  Argus  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  radio  station,  the 
duties  of  general  manager  have  been 
performed  by  John  Potter.  Arthur  H. 
Williams,  Argus  managing  editor,  will 
fill  Mr.  Johnson’s  place  as  advertising 
manager,  while  Herbert  E.  Wilson, 
city  editor,  will  become  managing 
editor.  George  R.  Smith,  now  city 
hall  reporter,  will  be  city  editor.  Mr. 
Potter  also  announced  that  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WHBF  will  start  operation  under 
its  new  power  allocation  of  1,000  watts 
daytime  and  nighttime  on  Jan.  14,  and 
will  on  that  date  become  a  member  of 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

■ 

GIFT  TO  PUBLISHER 

Employes  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  at  a  brief  ceremony  recently 
in  the  World  chapel  of  the  ITU  pre¬ 
sented  to  Eugene  Lorton,  pu'olisher, 
a  framed  bronzed  stereotype  plate 
carrying  a  message  of  appreciation 
for  his  Christmas  gift  of  $500  and 
$1,000  life  insurance  policies  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  son,  Robert  Eugene 
Lorton,  associate  publisher,  whose 
death  occurred  in  November. 

■ 

PFAFFINGER  IMPROVED 

Making  a  strong  fight  for  recovery, 
Frank  X.  Pfaffinger,  treasurer  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  showing 
daily  improvement  this  week  follow¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  pneumonia  Dec.  23. 

N.  E.  winter'  meeting 

The  New  England  Daily  Newspajjer 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  win¬ 
ter  meeting  Jan.  17  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  99.  Cemeteries,  Burial  Vaults  and  Mausoleums 


LCX3AL  advertising  managers  who 

were  “on  the  street”  during  the  early 
■20’s,  will  recall  a  wave  of  cemetery 
and  mausoleum  promotions  that  virtu¬ 
ally  covered  the  country.  Real  estate 
brokers,  some  small  building  and  loan 
associations,  independent  brokers, 
and,  in  some  cases,  private  bankers 
financed  these  operations.  In  virtu¬ 
ally  every  city  one  may  find  today 
elaborate  cemeteries  and  mausoleums 
that  were  promoted  and  financed 
prior  to  the  World  War,  during  the 
World  War,  or  during  the  ’20’s. 

Many  of  these  promotions  were 
financ^  out  of  pledges  signed  by  men 
and  women  who  contracted  to  take  a 
plot  of  ground  or  a  crypt  in  a  mau¬ 
soleum.  A  small  down  payment  usu¬ 
ally  was  made  and  a  contract  signed 
for  payment  covering  a  period  of 
months  or  years.  In  some  cases,  the 
tots  and  crj-pts  were  sold  for  cash  at  a 
considerable  discount. 

Soles  Hove  Slowed  Down 

In  most  cases,  the  mausoleums  were 
built  to  last  several  lifetimes  and  an 
inspection  of  some  of  these  larger 
plants  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  of  them  were  built  without  due 
regard  to  the  total  sales  that  might 
follow  the  completion  of  the 
mausoleum. 

Investing  a  million  dollars  in  a 
building  which  is  to  house  the  remains 
of  500,  1,000  or  5,000  individuals  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  perpetual  mainte¬ 
nance  fund,  call  for  considerable  fore¬ 
sight  and  sound,  actuarial  figures.  In 
most  cases,  the  promoters  and  build¬ 
ers  of  mausoleums  guessed  at  upkeep 
figures  and  not  a  few  of  them  were 
overly  optimistic  as  to  sales.  Proof 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  many  towns  and 
cities  where  these  plants  are  now 
located.  The  net  of  the  whole  thing 
is  that  sales  have  slowed  down  tre¬ 
mendously  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  it  is  only  now  that  stockholders  of 
these  plants  are  beginning  to  wonder 
about  their  losses. 

During  the  last  decade  thousands  of 
small  investors  have  been  sold  groups 
of  cemetery  lots.  In  one  eastern  state, 
the  sale  of  these  units  has  become 
nothing  short  of  a  scandal.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  investors,  widows, 
small  town  merchants,  retired  farm¬ 
ers,  have  been  sold  sections  of  a 
cemetery.  They  have  exchanged  for 
these  plots  and  units  sound  securities 
which  they  had  bought  with  lifetime 
savings.  The  salesmen  who  made 
these  sales  were  given  promotional 
material  that  any  sound  business  man 
could  have  blown  up  in  about  10 
minutes.  The  investor  transferred  his 
good  securities  for  leases  and  units 
in  a  given  cemetery  and  once  the 
transaction  was  completed,  he  had  no 
recourse  at  law.  These  cases  are  not 
exceptional.  One  may  find  them  in 
practically  every  state. 

The  burial  vault  people  have  pur¬ 
sued  a  more  conservative  course.  Us¬ 
ing  steel,  cement,  and  in  some  cases 
patented  gadgets,  they  approach  the 
prospect  with  literature  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accentuate  the  horrors  of 
being  buried  in  an  ordinary  casket, 
and  constantly  the  prospect  is  shown 
pictures  and  told  that  the  burial  of 
himself  or  his  loved  ones  in  a  her¬ 


metically  sealed  vault  is  a  more  i 
humane  and  kindly  way  to  bury  the 
dead. 

All  Need  Newspaper  Advertising 
DURING  the  lush  years  when  mauso¬ 
leums,  cemeteries  and  in  some  cases 
vaults,  were  being  promoted  and  sold 
to  men  and  women,  newspapers  and 
direct  mail  material  were  used  almost 
exclusively.  Large  ads  generally  ap¬ 
peared  in  Sunday  papers  and,  in  some 
cases,  rotogravure  was  used.  The 
catalogues  and  direct  mail  material 
used  by  the  promoters  were  expensive, 
elaborate  and  written  by  top  writers. 
Most  of  this  advertising  emphasized 
sanitation,  beauty,  peace  of  mind,  and 
traded  on  the  idea  that  most  of  us 
enjoy  our  grief  if  the  setting  for  our 
grief  is  done  in  a  more  elaborate 
manner. 

Today  advertising  for  mausoleums, 
cemeteries  and  burial  vaults  is  the 
exception.  Here  and  there  one  may 
find  a  small  card  which  runs  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  daily  newspaper.  A  few 
salesmen  may  be  found  in  virtually 
every  town  and  city  working  on  a 
commission  basis.  Many  of  them  are 
employed  at  other  work  during  the 
daytime  and  spend  their  evenings  and 
Sundays  seeking  out  prospects.  Most 
of  them  work  on  a  straight  commission 
basis. 

Copy  Suggestions 
DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  sit  in  with 
two  prospects  in  this  group — one  the 
general  manager  of  a  mausoleum  and 
the  other  the  owner  of  a  small  com¬ 
pany  which  has  for  many  years  built 
“hand  tailored”  vaults.  Both  of  these 
officials  told  us  that  the  cremation  idea 
has  grown  steadily  in  the  larger  cen¬ 
ters  so  that  today  they  find  most  of 
their  prospects  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  rural  districts. 

We  suggested  to  both  of  these  pros¬ 
pects  that  they  do  a  little  consumer 
research  work  and  that  they  concen¬ 
trate  their  questions  on  this  one  idea: 
“Do  people  prefer  burials  above  the 
ground  or  beneath  the  ground?  Does 
the  average  person  like  to  think  of  a 
friend  or  a  loved  one  hermetically 
sealed  in  a  vault  or  casket,  immune 
from  water,  air  or  other  destructive 
things?”  The  results  of  this  consumer 
survey  convinced  both  of  these  offi¬ 
cials  that  most  people  prefer  some  type 
of  burial  that  will  preserve  the  body 
against  the  ravages  of  time. 

Difficult  Copy  to  Write 
LIFE  INSURANCE  PEOPLE  are  con¬ 
stantly  talking  about  death  and  pro¬ 
visions  set  up  for  those  who  are  left. 
The  salesman  selling  a  vault,  a  ceme¬ 
tery  plot  or  a  crypt  in  a  mausoleum, 
finds  a  great  deal  of  resistance  from 
the  average  prospect.  People  don’t 
like  to  talk  about  death — they  don’t 
like  to  plan  ahead  for  the  place  where 
they  are  going  to  rest  forever.  There¬ 
fore,  the  copy  that  is  to  be  used  in  the 
newspaper  should  be  used  to  break 
down  this  resistance  so  that  when  the 
salesman  meets  a  prospect  he  can  dis¬ 
cuss  frankly  the  subject  of  death  and 
a  modern  method  of  burial. 


Prospects  for  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  may  be  found  in  virtually  every 
city  in  the  U.  S.  that  supports  a  daily 
newspaper  but,  because  of  limited 
finances,  most  of  these  prospects  can¬ 
not  afford  the  type  of  advertising  they 
used  when  their  properties  were  put 
together  and  sold  the  public  15.  20  or 
25  years  ago.  ’Therefore,  small  space 
should  be  used  and  while  we  favor 
two  or  three  ads  a  week,  prospects 
might  be  started  with  one  announce¬ 
ment  appearing  each  week.  Of  course, 
the  logical  place  to  run  this  advertis¬ 
ing  is  on  the  obituary  page. 

Size  of  Ads 

AT  THE  START,  a  100-line  advertise¬ 
ment  laid  out  50  lines  on  2  columns 
makes  an  ideal  size.  As  the  campaign 
progresses  and  as  prospects  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  as  sales  are  made,  space 
can  be  stepped  up  until  the  advertiser 
is  using  from  200  to  300  lines  each 
week.  When  he  reaches  this  stage  the 
local  department  has  a  12,000  to  15,000 
line  schedule  which  begins  to  run  into 
real  volume.  True,  this  classification 
seems  very  small  but  virtually  any 
city  can  support  a  campaign  for  a 
mausoleum,  for  one  or  two  cemeteries 
and  for  one  top  manufacturer  in  the 
vault  field.  It  is  a  classification  that 
will  grow  once  it  is  started. 

■ 

Hornell  Daily  Issues 
"Shopper's  Guide" 

Louis  G.  Buisch,  publisher  of  the 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune,  be¬ 
gan  publishing  a  “Shopper’s  Guide” 
early  in  December  to  appear  twice  a 
month. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  -York  State 
Publishers  Association  recently  Mr. 
Buisch  revealed  that  the  circulation 
of  the  Guide  is  8.000  and  the  rate  15 
cents  per  column  inch.  “Only  copy 
appearing  in  the  Evening  Tribune  can 
appear  in  the  Shopper’s  Guide,  conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  no  competition  to 
worry  about,”  Mr.  Buisch  stated.  “The 
circulation  of  the  Guide  does  not  du¬ 
plicate  that  of  the  Evening  Tribune, 
which  also  averages  8,000.  We  have 
lOOri,  distribution  either  with  the 
paper  or  the  Shopper’s  Guide  on  the 
Hornell  rural  routes  by  addressing 
shoppers  individually.  No  copies  are 
circulated  in  Hornell,  Canisteo,  or  Al¬ 
mond  where  we  claim  to  have  reached 
saturation  point  with  the  newspaper. 
Outside  of  these  communities  distri¬ 
bution  is  made  by  our  regular  carrier 
boys  who  leave  the  shopper  wherever 


they  do  not  leave  the  Evening  Tribune. 
Several  towns  bordering  our  circula¬ 
tion  territory  receive  a  good  share  of 
this  circulation,”  Mr.  Buisch  wrote. 

Published  for  Five  Years 
The  NYSPA  Bulletin  also  quoted  .i 
letter  from  Floyd  J.  Miller,  general 
manager  of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Tribune,  who  has  been  publishing  cj 
similar  Shopping  Guide  for  five  years. 
■“This  is  not  a  thing  that  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  any  publisher  to  do,  except  as  it 
is  necessary  to  meet  some  particular 
situation,”  Mr.  Miller  said.  He  stated 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  complete 
coverage  by  a  shopping  guide. 

“We  finally  decided  to  put  out  the 
Shopping  Guide  for  one  reason.  That 
was  that  if  the  merchant  wanted  this 
kind  of  thing  we  could  give  it  to  him 
better  and  cheaper  than  anybody  else. 
But  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to 
point  out  to  him  its  limited  value. 
Obviously,  it  goes  to  those  of  less 
purchasing  power  and  those  having 
less  interest  in  the  community.  We 
tell  our  advertisers  that  we  doubt 
whether  the  8,000  Shopping  Guides  we 
put  out  have  the  advertising  value  of 
1,000  paid  circulation;  and  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  believe.” 

KEARNEY  HUB  SOLD 

Ormond  P.  Hill,  Dwight  King  and 
Alfred  G.  Hill  on  Dec.  31  bought  the 
Kearney  (Neb.)  Hub,  evening,  from 
Hugh  R.  Brown,  who  announced  he 
would  retire  to  devote  his  time  to  an 
attempt  to  bring  much  needed  irri¬ 
gation  to  the  Kearney  area.  ’The  Hub 
was  founded  in  1888  by  Mentor  A. 
Brown.  Hugh’s  father,  who  died  in 
1932.  Mr.  Brown  says  he  will  retain 
the  commercial  printing  business  and 
Radio  Station  KGFW.  Ormond  and 
Alfred  Hill  are  both  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  Alfred  is  a 
ftirmer  stall  member  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette.  Alfred  was  formerly  publish¬ 
er  of  Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  Express- 
Courier,  while  his  brother  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  has  an  interest  in 
the  Fremont  Morning  Guide  and  the 
North  Platte  Bulletin.  King  owns  the 
Franklin  Sentinel,  and  will  be  the 
managing  editor  under  the  new  setup. 

TO  revamp' UBEL  LAWS 

Legislation  intended  to  “bring  Geor¬ 
gia’s  libel  laws  out  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  stage”  will  be  presented  to 
the  next  General  Assembly,  with  pub¬ 
lishers  of  both  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers  urging  changes. 
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Business  in  1939 
Expected  to  Top 
Volume  of  1938 


Carloadings  Gain 
Electric  PowcriQ^  9  9^^  Forecast 

iGoodrich  TellNetS  ’  , 

Of  Optimism  i\\^  Twelve  Mo^ 
Rubber  Trad 


HEflD-LinES- 
nno  BUv-LinES! 


Put  on  Exclamation  Mark  alongside  the  statis¬ 
tical  predictions  and  assurances  ior  1939.  Al¬ 
ready.  altho  the  Little  New  Year  is  just 
begiiming  to  toddle,  business  is  more  cheer¬ 
ful.  people  more  optimistic.  All  New  York 
State  throbs  under  an  optimistic  impetus. 
Its  diversified  industries  have  no  fear  for 
the  future. 

New  York  State,  with  its  population  of 
10%  of  America's  total,  and  its  retail  sales 
bulking  over  14%  of  the  nation's  figure. 

t looms  large  in  the  Head-lines  that  mean 
uy-lines.  For  on  amazingly  large  share 
i  these  industries  are  located  within  i 
he  State's  progressive  boundaries. 
4ame  almost  any  type  of  essential  in-  I 
fustry.  and  New  York  State  has  it.  J 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  territory — and  this  I 

is  important — that  for  every  town  I 
and  city  outside  the  Metropolitan  I 
area,  there  are  one— or  more — great  ■ 

enterprises.  The  kind  that  play  a  Ij 
vital  part  in  business  headlines.  ■] 
They  are  easy-to-reach  markets.  Kf 
surrounded  by  every  known  facil-  mi 
ity  for  advertising  cooperation.  ■I 
sales-force  quick-action.  The  rich-  ffl 
est  market  is  destined  to  be  richer  MM 
still:  head-lines  tell  the  story.  MM 


i^^/957  Recession  Ends  I 
wWith  Economic  Turn  I 
yJpivard  at  Mid^  Year  I 

I  Coosrnali.m  j  n”  ’  '<>  Political  I 

Upward  Trend 

Lv4v  for_First  Quarto^ 

^vt  .  .  i. 


,ottsl 

vet^ 


Production  in  First  Quarte 
Expected  to  Stt  New  High 
For  Period 


NIW  VOIIK 


The  advertising  representa 
fives  of  these  dynamo-newt 
papers  of  New  York  State  ore 
wisely  enthusiastic  over  this 


Five-Billion-Dollar  Empire  of 


Business,  and  each  newspaper 


features  optimistic  predictions 


for  its  individual  Trading  Zone. 


Include  them  on  any  list. 


Siangi  ioutlook  for  1939 
BecoveryJ 


OHice  Equipment 
iFirms  Enter  1939 
With  Sales  Rising 


STATE 


INCLUDE  THESE  NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS 


lAlliuny  Knickerbocker  News  <E> 
Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  (E) 

Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 

Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Courier-EIxpress  (S) 

Coming  Evening  Leader  (El 
Cortland  Standard  (E) 
tElmira  Star  Gazette  &  Advertiser  (M&E) 
(Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

iE)  Evening  neicspupers.  lA/l  Morning 


Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown  Herald 
&  Leader-Republican  (M&E) 
(Ithaca  Journal  News  (E) 
Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 
(Malone  Telegram  (E) 
*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 
(Newhurgh-Beacon  News  (E) 


*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 

(Ogdensburg  Journal  (E) 

Oneonta  Star  (M) 

*08sining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
Port  Jervis  Union  Gazette  (E) 
*Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Eiagle  News 
’Peekskill  Star  (E) 

(Rochester  Times  Union  (E) 
(Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


newspapers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers.  *tf  estchester  newspapers  sold  in 
%Sold  in  combination  only. 


IN  EVERY  LIST 

Rome  Sentinel  (E) 

(Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  (£) 
Syracuse  Post  Standard  (M&S) 
’Tarrytown  News  (E) 

SThe  Troy  Record  (M) 

§The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 
(E&M)  (Utica  Observer-Dispatch  (E)&S) 
(Utica  Press  (M) 

’White  Plains  Reporter  (E) 
(M&S)  ’A'onkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 
combination.  fGannett  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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NEA  Plans  Card 
Party  Contest 
For  Poor 

William  McKenney  Spon¬ 
soring  Nationwide  Bridge 
Game  to  Aid  Children 
By  MARLEN  E.  PEW,  JR. 

PLANS  FOR  “America’s  Card  Party,” 
the  first  nation-wide  bridge  game 
for  the  benefit  of  underprivileged 
children,  have 
been  announced 
by  William  E.  Mc¬ 
Kenney,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the 
American  Con¬ 
tract  Bridge 
League  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  “McKen¬ 
ney  On  Bridge,” 
the  bridge  news 
column  appear¬ 
ing  in  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice  client  news- 

Wm.  E.  McKenney 

The  party, 
conceived  by  McKenney,  will  be  held 
Feb.  14,  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  co-opterating 
with  local  social  and  civic  clubs. 

Tickets  at  $1 

Tickets  to  all  parties  will  be  $1  i»r 
person  and  cities  holding  the  parties 
will  use  every  cent  raised  for  their 
own  charities  for  children — milk  funds, 
warm-clothes  funds,  crippled  children 
funds,  summer  camp  funds.  Adminis¬ 
trative  costs  for  nation-wide  promotion 
of  the  project  are  being  taken  care  of 
by  members  of  the  American  Contract 
Bridge  League. 

A  national  feature  will  be  a  network 
broadcast  of  the  play  of  the  “Al- 
American”  bridge  hand  by  four  well- 
known  contract  authorities.  All  bridge 
players  will  be  asked  to  play  the 
hand  before  broadcast  time  and  then 
listen  to  the  play  of  the  experts.  De¬ 
tailed  arrangements  for  promoting 
the  party  are  being  handled  by  the 
Sunshine  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Contract  Bridge  League. 

■ 

Science  Meeting 
DIRECTOR  Watson  Davis,  Dr.  Frank 
Thone,  Jane  Stafford  and  Marjorie 
Van  de  Water  represented  Science 
Service  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  affiliated  organizations 
in  Richmond.  Dec.  27-31. 

With  the  co-ojieration  of  leading 
scientists  speaking  at  the  meetings, 
Science  Service  used  an  effective 
method  for  giving  coverage  to  120 
clients.  Imj>ortant  addresses  were 
thoroughly  reported  in  advance  by 
mail,  leaving  the  wires  open  for  last- 
minute  spot  news  and  daily  interpre¬ 
tive  stories. 

Happy  New  Year! 

A.  C.  HUDNUTT,  Elyria  (O.)  Chro¬ 
nicle-Telegram  publisher,  believes 
that  his  paper  earned  the  distinction  of 
being  first  to  sell  a  local  postmaster 
on  the  idea  of  expressing  Yuletide 
greetings  at  regular  display  rates. 
A  Christmas  cartoon  by  Harry  Bres- 
sler,  of  Bressler  Editorial  Cartoons, 
New  York,  for  editorial  page  use, 
gave  him  the  idea.  It  showed  a  mail 
carrier  delivering  a  huge  Christmas 
package  tagged  “365  Days  of  Happi¬ 
ness  to  All.”  Mr.  Hudnutt  submitted 
the  cartoon  to  Elyria’s  Postmaster, 
who  promptly  ordered  it  used  in  3 
col.  X  12  in.  space,  listing  Elyria’s 
entire  post  office  personnel  of  51 
workers.  Mr.  Hudnutt  comments  that 
the  idea  turned  out  to  be  “very  appro¬ 


priate  for  good  will  building  in  the 
postal  service.” 

"Foo"  Tune 

THE  national  mystery  word,  “Foo,” 
created  by  Bill  Holman,  creator  of 
“Smokey  Stover”  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  has  been  set  to  music.  The  song 
is  called  “What  ’This  Country  Needs 
is  Foo,”  with,  as  the  song  sheet  de¬ 
scribes  it.  “words  and  Foosic  by 
Mack  Fay.” 

New  Feotiue 

MANUEL  ROSENBERG,  former  chief 
cartoonist  for  Scripps  -  Howard 
newspapers  and  now  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Advertiser  and  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser's  Sketch  Book,  will  release 
late  this  month  a  new  feature  which 
he  will  draw  and  syndicate.  The  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  three  column  panel  depict¬ 
ing  in  sketches  the  life  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  business  tycoon. 

Winchell  Road 

WALTER  WINCHELL.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  has  had 
a  street  named  for  him  in  Lakewood, 
N.  J.  called  “Winchell  Road.” 

REILLY  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  suit  for  $250,000  damages,  alleg¬ 
ing  libel,  was  filed  this  week  in  Man¬ 
hattan  Supreme  Court  by  Edward  J. 
Reilly,  who  was  counsel  for  Bruno 
Hauptmann  in  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
naping  case,  against  the  New  York 


NANCY  TRIPP  MARRIES 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4 — Nancy  Me- 
lisa  Tripp,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  ’Tripp  of  Elmira,  was  to  be 
married  at  the  Park  Church,  Elmira, 
Saturday,  Jan.  7,  to  Stephen  Roberts 
Rose.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers’  general  man¬ 
ager  and  is  a  graduate  of  Dana  Hall 
Schools,  Wellesley,  Mass.  She  at¬ 
tended  Elmira  College  and  was  a 
news  photographer  on  the  Elmira  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Star-Gazette.  The  bride- 
groom-to-be  is  a  graduate  of  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  is  in  the  wholesale  hard¬ 
ware  business  in  Elmira  where  the 
yoimg  couple  will  reside.  A  reception 
was  to  be  held  at  the  EHmira  Country 
Club. 

■ 

BECOMES  P.M.  PAPER 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  El  Continental, 
formerly  morning,  became  an  evening 
paper  Jan.  1.  M.  J.  Boretz,  publisher, 
said  the  change  was  made  because 
most  of  the  news  of  interest  to  Mexi¬ 
can  people  breaks  between  4  p.m.  and 
midnight.  The  paper,  which  has  been 
published  daily  except  Saturday,  will 
now  appear  daily  except  Monday. 


CLIPPING  BUREAU  IS  50 

Allen’s  Press  Clipping  Bureau  in 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles,  old¬ 
est  business  of  its  kind  n  the  West, 
celebrated  it-i  50th  p.nr,.versary  re¬ 
cently.  Harris  S.  Allen  is  president. 


Camden  Papers  Start 
Employment  Bureau 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Jan.  4— The  Courier- 
Post  Newspapers  today  annoimced 
their  inauguration  of  a  new  employ¬ 
ment  bureau  here.  “South  Jersey  is 
without  an  active  employment  agency 
(N.  J.  State  Employment  Bureau, 
excepted),”  the  announcement  said.” 
The  Courier-Post  believes  it  can  take 
the  place  of  such  an  agency.  An  un¬ 
employment  file  will  be  made  up  of 
reliable  imemployed  persons.  ’This 
file  will  consist  of  names,  addresses, 
ages  and  a  list  of  past  experience 
of  each  person. 

“The  Courier-Post  asks  no  fee  from 
the  unemployed  for  filing  an  applica¬ 
tion  and  no  portion  of  salary  is  asked 
if  a  position  is  obtained.  These 
newspapers  do  however,  expect  those 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
service  to  bring  their  individual  abil¬ 
ities  to  the  attention  of  a  great  mass 
of  employers.  They  ask  each  person, 
wishing  to  have  their  application  on 
file  in  this  new  employment  bureau, 
to  insert  a  small  classified  want  ad 
for  at  least  three  days.  Starting  this 
Friday,  Jan.  6,  all  of  these  ‘situation 
wanted’  ads  will  be  grouped  under  a 
large  heading  in  the  Classified  Sec¬ 
tion. 

“The  Courier-Post  will  promote  the 
use  of  this  bureau  when  South  Jersey 
employers  have  positions  to  be  filled. 
The  general  public  will  be  asked  to 
do  their  share  in  relieving  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  South  Jersey.” 


Journal  &  American,  Mortimer  S. 
Sherman  and  Maurice  Eldelbaum.  The 
only  document  filed  in  the  case  was 
a  summons  which  stated  the  nature 
of  the  action  and  amount  of  damages 
sought.  The  summons  further  stated 
that  the  suit  was  based  on  a  series  of 
stories  published  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  of  the  newspaper 
from  Jan.  30.  1937  to  Jan.  2,  1938.  Mr. 
Reilly  also  filed  suit  this  week  against 
Liberty  for  damages  because  of  al¬ 
leged  libelous  statements  concerning 
him.  Details  of  this  suit  were  not 
available. 

SOAP  BOX  COMMITTEE 

The  newspaper  advisory  committee 
for  the  1939  Soap  Box  Derby  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week.  It  is  made  up  of 
J.  W.  Schlemmer.  sports  editor.  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon-Journal:  H.  M.  Van  De¬ 
vender,  Atlanta  Constitution:  James 
Kennedy,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express:  Stoddard  White  rnd  Tom 
Groehn.  Detroit  News:  Ralph  Curry, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal:  F.  E.  Bennett, 
advertising  manager.  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News  Sentinel:  Leo  J.  Fox, 
Cleveland  News,  and  Ray  Kuhn,  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times. 

Have  You  Ever 
Checked  Your  Cost? 

If  >oii  are  maintaining  your 
nun  printing  plant  to  produce 
>our  ueekly  or  monthly  pub- 
licalion.  it  might  pay  you  to 
check  your  costs  very  carefully 
.  .  .  then  investigate  our  facil¬ 
ities.  Ours  is  a  modern  print¬ 
ing  plant,  specializing  in  news¬ 
print  publication  work  ...  in 
l)Iack  or  colors.  Our  central 
location  might  save  you  ship¬ 
ping  and  mailing  cost. 

Write  for  details. 

World  Color  Printing  Co. 

EftabliMhed  M900 

420  D*  Soto  Avo.  St.  Louii,  Mo. 


Dumb  on  Mrs.  Dooley 


Mrs.  Dooley  forgot  her  lines.  She  should 
have  said,  “No  bolero!”  But  after  all,  Mrs. 
Dooley  didn't  know  that  looking  slim  and 
stylish  was  all  a  matter  of  line.  The  right 
line  could  easily  camouflage  her  corpulence 
and  emphasize  her  good  points. 


HO^lTofc^PE 


There's  a  trick  to  making  the  most  of  you 
...  a  trick  which  Colette  explains  in  her 
fascinating  feature,  FASHION  HORO¬ 
SCOPE.  It  tells  how  to  put  oomph  in  your 
personality! 


E  A  tU  - 
«  .omB  BtCBIO** 
rMlCAOO 


1939  will  have  a  word  for  it — ‘'YES!** 

\oii  must  have  all  the  answers,  predigested,  qiiiekly  assimilated,  and  as  up- 
to-date  as  tomorrow’s  sunrise.  Things  are  moving  over  to  the  Main  Line  for  “Full 
Speed  Ahead.”  From  the  top  exeeutive  to  th?  most  modest  worker,  those  evasive 
little  alihis  are  out  .  .  .  ‘'Perhaps’’  .  .  .  "I-Think-I-Know’’  .  .  .  “I’ll-see-if-I-can- 
Find-Out”  .  .  .  "These-Figures-Seem-to-he-the-latest.” 

ki««  inert*  wi.-liful  GUESSllSG  good-b>! 

When  FACTS  are  wanted  on  the  »harp  spur  of  the  nioinent.  he  a  “YEiS”  Man  in  an  Efficient  way. 

Both  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agency  executive-  can  not  do  without  a  three-letter  word 
meaning :  — “YES.” 

“Have  you  hy  State  and  hy  Country  condeii-ed  information  for  immediate  reference?” — “YES.” 

“Can  you  give  us  the  Executive  Personnel  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ?” — “YES.” 

“Is  there  available  a  tabulation  of  the  total  circulation-  and  advertising  rates  of  all  morning, 
evening,  and  Sunday  newspapers?” — “YES.” 

“Have  we  an  uncomplicated,  State-by-State  record  of  all  .\  B  C  newspapers  as  to  circulation, 
breakdown  by  city,  retail,  all  other  totals,  net  paid,  bulk?” — “YES.” 

“Can  you  put  your  fingers  on  a  convenient  reference  list  of  all  advertising  agencies  recognized 
by  ANPA,  SNPA,  and  Agricultural  Publishers  As-ociation?” — “Y’ES.” 

“Can  you  supply  names  of  personnel,  circulation,  rates,  etc.  of  daily  newspapers  from  Alaska 
to  New  Zealand  .  .  .  (Central  and  South  America  .  .  .  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Finland, 
etc?”— “YES.” 

“Will  you  have  on  my  desk  in  one  minute  flat,  complete  listing  of  departmental  editors  of 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers  .  ,  .  up-to-date?” — “YES.” 

“Have  you  a  continuous  record  of  a  comparative  character  of  newspaper  linage  from  larger 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  from  1914?” — ^“Y'EiS.” 

"Can  you  tell  us  quickly  what  newspapers  offer  color  comics,  gravure  sections,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  cooperation  to  both  Agency  and  Advertiser?” — “YES.” 

Such  a  marvelous  Book,  containing  so  MUCH  data  available  nowhere  else,  must 
he — and  most  emphatically  is — an  invaluable  advertising  medium.  Dead-line 
fast  approaching — Forms  close  January  21st.  1939  is  expecting  “YES”  as  the 

answer. 
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in  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies  that  the 


NEWS 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

NEEDS 


15  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


In  a  series  of  tests  conducted  by  the 
author,  it  was  found  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  with  the 


Regular  Equipment  Used 
For  1000th- Second  Shot 


new 

Mendelsohn  focal  plane  synchronizer 
at  speeds  ranging  from  l/350th  of  a 
second  up  to  1/lOOOth.  All  the  expos- 
ures  made  at  the  maximum  speed 
were  perfect. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  one  ad- 
justment  which  is  provided  for  tim- 
^  ing  of  the  bulb.  On  the  side  of  the 

device  there  is  a  very  small  lever 
which  is  set  to  the  igni- 

of  the  bulb.  By  raising  or  low- 
ering  this  lever  the  bulb  may  be  fired 
'  sooner  or  later  as  required.  This  im- 
provement  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  cameramen  who  desire  to  operate 
this  synchronizer. 

- Used  On  Standard  Equipment 

Rear  view  of  the  Mendelsohn  Focal  Plane  Another  question  ask^  recently 
Speed-qun  showing  its  connections  to  cam-  was,  why  get  a  new  synchronizer  for 
era  and  battery  case.  focal  plane  shutters  when  the  new 

baby  Speed  Graphic  has  one  built 
tripping  devices  are  necessary  when  **ito  the  camera  itself?  The  answer  is. 
the  focal  plane  curtain  may  be  op-  thousands  of  photographers  now  own 
erated  at  all  speeds  as  low  as  l/20th  and  operate  a  4  x  5  camera  and  would 
of  a  second.  Here  is  a  point  which  fo  make  use  of  this  high  speed 

may  puzzle  some,  but  the  following  synchronization  with  their  present 
explanation  should  clear  the  situation,  outfits.  This  newest  of  synchronizers 
In  the  first  place,  when  a  curtain  is  is  made  to  be  adapted  to  their  stand- 
dropped  at  low  speeds  it  is  imperative  ard  equipment  whether  it  be  a  Graphic 
to  have  a  light  which  will  burn  long  or  Graflex. 

enough  with  a  steady  luminosity  to  Getting  back  to  the  new  front  lens 
light  the  film  evenly.  When  the  synchronizer  which  has  just  been  de¬ 
curtain  is  shot  down  at  high  speed  veloped,  we  find  that  this  model  which 
it  is  able  to  catch  the  peak  with  even  the  same  manufacturer  is  turning  out 
quality  from  top  to  bottom.  Hence,  is  an  appealing  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  new  synchronizer  is  most  efficient  This  synchronizer  has  been  described 
at  speeds  ranging  from  l/300th  of  a  in  these  columns  before  and  since  then 
-second  up  to  the  maximum.  it  has  been  improved  to  permit  easier 


By  JACK  PRICE 


SCIENTIFIC  developments  are  being  manded  by  photographers.  As  no 
made  so  rapidly  that  for  the  first  shutters  were  available  with  high 
time  in  the  annals  of  newspaper  pho-  speed  facilities,  attention  was  directed 
tography,  cameramen  are  having  a  to  the  use  of  the  focal  plane  curtains, 
difficult  job  keeping  abreast  of  the  Here  another  obstacle  was  placed  in 
times.  One  feature  which  has  done  the  path  of  progress  by  the  lack  of  a 
more  to  ease  the  work  of  the  news-  flashbulb  which  could  be  harnessed  to 
paper  photographer  is  speed  flash  produce  consistently  good  results. 

- - - A  few  weeks  ago  in  these  columns, 

-^f°  *  the  author  mentioned  that  he  was  hav- 

^  ing  his  camera  fitted  with  a  synchron- 

izer  which  was  to  be  a  standard  man- 
f t ufactured  device  to  be  used  in  con- 
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mflRKET  GUIDE  FOR  1939 
fl  DISTinCT  imPROUEmERT 


and  will  be  known  as  the  2A.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  shots  are 
made  at  distances  of  12  feet  or  more 
the  light  must  be  carried  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  allow  for  correct  expos¬ 
ures.  This  objective  may  be  accom- 
pli.shed  by  using  the  right  size  re¬ 
flector  which  is  now  being  manufac¬ 
tured  to  become  a  part  of  the  standard 
equipment  which  Mendelsohn  will 
-supply. 

One  may  inquire  as  to  why  two 


Here  at  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  office  we 
are  never  satisfied  with  any  feature  we  present. 
When  the  1938  MARKET  GUIDE  was  issued 
we  tried  to  find  faults,  imperfections  and  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  to  improve  the  job  for  1939. 

The  1989  issue  IS  an  improvement  over  the 
1938  edition.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  closer 
to  perfection  than  any  previous  issue. 

Let  it  be  your  rule  and  guide  toward  carefully 
planned,  intelligent  advertising  and  selling 
campaigns  for  1939. 

Keep  it  close.  Consult  it  often.  Rely  on  its 
information. 


Side  view  of  the  Mendelsohn  Focal  Plane 
Speed-Gun.  Metal  bo>  on  side  of  the 
camera  with  butterfly  nut  for  winding  cur¬ 
tain  contains  the  mechanism. 

ucts  were  unable  to  attain  the  real 
high  speed  of  1  1000th  of  a  .second  in 
conjunction  with  one  flash  bulb. 
There  have  been  individuals  who  did 
succeed  in  making  homemade  devices 
to  prixluce  results  at  this  speed  but 
no  manufactured  mechanisms  for 
general  consumption. 

For  many  years  cameramen  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  synchronization 
which  was  .standardized  for  their 
compur  shutters.  The  style  of  these 
shutters  changed  and  although  the 
new  models  were  adapted  they  did 
not  provide  the  greater  sp>eeds  de- 


For  additional  information  on  any  one  of  these  news¬ 
paper  markets — Write  or  phone — The  Service  Manager 
—  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  —  1700  Times  Building — 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  City — Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
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nuiiiipulation.  When  ready  for  use 
,  It  IS  turned  to  trip  the  shutter,  when 
not  necessary  it  is  just  turned  to  one 
side,  with  on  movement.  This  turning 
is  made  possible  because  the  tripper 
is  fitted  into  slots  holding  the  upper 
and  lower  grips. 

The  two  synchronizers  may  be 
hooked  to  the  one  camera  without 
causing  confusion  in  operation.  The 
one  battery  case,  which  incidentally 
is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  is  constructed 
to  operate  both  trippers  with  sufficient 
power.  When  the  focal  plane  shutter 
is  to  be  used,  the  front  shutter  syn¬ 
chronizer  is  disconnected  by  pulling 
out  the  plug  attached  to  the  tripper. 
The  same  process  is  required  in  re¬ 
verse  when  the  front  shutter  is  to  be 
employed. 

Care  in  Winding  Curtain 

When  the  two  synchronizers  are 
connected  to  the  camera  it  is  most 
important  to  remember  which  one  is 
to  be  used  when  taking  a  picture. 
The  shutter  which  is  not  be  used  must 
be  opened.  In  operating  the  new  focal 
plane  synchronizer  the  photographer 
should  be  most  careful  of  the  winding 
of  the  curtain.  When  the  *8th  slit  and 
six  tension,  which  is  1 '1000th  of  a 
second,  is  wound  up  it  should  be  given 
a  half  turn  more  to  insure  the  cocking 
of  the  releasing  cam.  If  the  bulb  is 
inserted  and  the  operator  desires  to 
change  the  curtain  openings,  it  will  be 
•  fired  if  the  releasing  trigger  is  pulled 
when  changing  curtain  openings,  hence 
it  would  be  wiser  to  remove  the  bulb 
first  and  play  safe. 

A  grand  feature  of  the  new  Mendel¬ 
sohn  curtain  speed-gun  is  the  ease  of 
operation  and  the  absence  of  movable 
parts.  If  the  graphic  camera  is  used 
on  an  assignment,  whether  indoors  or 
outdoors,  there  need  be  no  change  in 
the  operation.  The  Speed-gun  may 
remain  set  on  the  camera.  When 
taking  high  speed  action  shots  of  an 
outdoor  event  the  camera  needs  no 
adjustment.  The  combination  allows 
for  an  unusual  amount  of  safety  and 
insurance  against  probabilities. 

In  a  series  of  tests  conducted  in  the 
studios  of  the  author  there  was  not  a 
missed  shot  in  the  whole  lot.  Using 
a  young  man  to  jump  over  a  chair 
placed  so  that  the  action  runs  directly 
across  the  camera,  exposures  were 
made  from  l/300th  of  a  second  up  to 
1/lOOOth.  In  exposures  less  than  the 
1/lOOOth  there  was  some  movement. 
In  the  high  speed  shots,  one  of  which 
is  published  on  this  page,  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  movement.  Another  series 
of  exposures  was  made  of  a  person 
running  across  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  camera.  The  high  speed  shots 
stopped  the  action  dead,  but  the  medi¬ 
um  and  low  speeds  exposures  con¬ 
tained  movement.  The  distances 
ranged  from  10  to  15  feet  and  the 
negatives  at  1 /1000th  of  a  second  were 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


fully  timed  with  the  lens  at  F.4.5. 

It  needs  no  further  proof  that  here 
is  a  speed-gun  which  newspiaper  pho¬ 
tographers  will  greatly  enjoy  operat¬ 
ing  if  for  no  other  reason  than  they 
will  be  assured  of  better  results  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  type  assignment  cov¬ 
ered. 

Duiaycolor  U.  S.  Firm  Now 

CONTROL  Dufaycolor,  Inc.,  passed 

(Jan.  1)  from  English  to  American 
hands  and  exclusively  American  man¬ 
agement  takes  over  operation  of  the 
company,  according  to  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  this  week  by  Pierpont  M.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  president  of  the  new  company, 
Dufaycolor  Company,  Inc.,  with  offices 
at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Dufaycolor  film,  which  simplifies 
color  photography  so  that  anyone  can 
take  color  pictures  with  his  own  cam¬ 
era,  was  developed  in  England  and  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  country  several  years 
ago  under  English  auspices.  One  year 
ago,  Mr.  Hamilton  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  English-controlled  com  • 
pany,  which  now  passes  to  American 
hands,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  as  president. 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  statement  follows  in 
part: 

“The  new  management  also  con¬ 
templates  making  Dufaycolor  immedi¬ 
ately  available  to  the  motion  picture 
industry.  In  this  field,  Dufaycolor 
film  makes  it  possible  to  take  pictures 
in  full  color,  using  present  standard 
equipment,  the  studio  shooting  the 
picture  with  a  single  strip  of  negative 
in  its  own  cameras  and  doing  its  own 
processing  and  printing,  making  it 
possible  to  see  ‘rushes’  as  quickly  as 
in  black  and  white. 

“The  efforts  of  the  new  management 
will  be  intensively  directed  toward 
supplying  color  film  of  high  quality 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  for  both 


The  Linotype  Development 


That  Doubles  Magazine  Capacity 


r  UaetTpe  Csif  T  ^  !; 


This  20-page  booklet  is  packed 
with  money-in-the-pocket  in¬ 
formation  for  the  newspaper 
publisher.  All  about  two-letter 
display  matrices!  How  they 
save  time  in  the  composing- 
room!  How  they  speed  up  food- 
store  composition! 

Have  you  a  copy? 

A  copy  was  printed  for  you.  If 
you  don't  have  it,  please  tell 
us  and  we'll  moil  one  at  once. 

(,.«  linotype  “■) 

Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company 

Linotype  Memphis  Family 


amateur  and  professional  use,  thereby 
promoting  the  widest  possible  use  of 
color  photography.” 


Camera  Knights 


CHARLES  NERPEL.  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  al¬ 
most  became  a  commercial  artist.  But 
a  friend  told  him 
one  day  when  he 
was  a  student  at 
the  University  of 
Cincinnati  that 
“p  h  o  t  o  g  r  a  - 
phy’s  the  thing.” 
So  Charlie  be¬ 
came  a  newspa¬ 
per  cameraman 
instead. 

C  o  m  m  e  r  - 
cial  art’s  loss 
was  newspaper- 
dom’s  gain 
Charlie’s  feature 
and  spot  news  shots  in  the  Post  have 
won  him  recognition  over  Southwest¬ 
ern  Ohio. 

After  leaving  the  university,  Charlie 
took  a  turn  at  grinding  the  crank  of  j 


news  reel  camera.  He  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  1937  flood  on  the  Ohio 
River  and  his  shots  were  shown  in 
movie  theaters  over  the  country. 

When  the  flood  went  down  Charlie 
decided  he  liked  news  photography. 
He  got  a  job  on  the  Post.  And  a  few 
months  later  he  was  named  chief  of 
the  Post’s  staff  of  three  photographers. 
At  24,  he  is  one  of  the  youngest  chief 
photographers  in  the  country. 

He  has  a  knack  for  being  on  the  spot 
when  hot  news  breaks.  In  1938,  he 
found  the  body  of  a  little  girl  who  had 
been  attacked  and  slain  by  a  15-year- 
old  boy.  Hundreds  were  searching, 
but  Charlie  forsook  the  crowd  to 
wander  up  a  hillside.  He  found  the 
body  in  a  clump  of  bushes.  It  was  a 
one-hour  beat  for  the  Post. 

■ 

MORE  XMAS  BONUSES 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  New  York,  dis¬ 
tributed  an  extra  two  weeks’  salary  to 
employes  as  a  Christmas  bonus. 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  gave  its  employes  a  week’s  sal¬ 
ary.  Anfenger  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc..  St.  Louis,  presented  employes  an 
extra  two  weeks’  pay. 
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I 

The  people  use  the  tele' 
phone — in  this  country 
nearly  everybody. 

The  people  operate  the 
telephone — about  300,000 
of  them  in  the  Bell  System. 

The  people  own  the  tele- 
phone  business.  There  are 
about  750,000  owners  of 
Bell  System  securities. 

All  of  this  works  to- 
gether  to  give  you  the  best 
telephone  service  in  the 
world  at  the  lowest  possb 
ble  cost. 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


NEWS  DISTORTION  is  a  potential 
threat  that  lies  in  the  attitude  and 
policies  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  That  is  the  contention,  at  least, 
of  Henry  F.  Pringle,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia  University,  writing 
in  the  current  issue  of  Scribner’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 

The  author,  whose  article  is  titled 
■'The  Newspaper  Guild,”  amplifies  his 
assertion  by  citing  the  abudant  reso¬ 
lutions  which  were  “drearily  adopted” 
at  the  1937-38  conventions  of  the  union 
when  the  members  went  on  record  as 
supportinf  Loyalist  Spain,  the  Roose¬ 
velt  court-packing  plan  and  a  boycott 
against  Japan.  They  also  came  out 
for  a  three  billion  dollar  WPA  appro¬ 
priation,  called  for  the  liberation  of 
Mooney  and  Billings  and  expressed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  indus¬ 
trialists,  Henry  Ford  and  Tom  Girdler. 

Calls  Action  Highly  Improper 
According  to  Mr.  Pringle,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  those  views  "...  by  a  gathering 
of  newspapermen,  whose  job  it  is 
impartially  to  reptort  the  news,  seems 
— highly  improper.”  And  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  say;  “Freedom  of  the  press 
is  more  important  than  freedom  of 
labor,  freedom  of  capital,  freedom  of 
the  Loyalists  in  Spain,  or  the  freedom 
of  any  other  single  body.” 

In  continuing  his  discussion  of  the 
debit  side  of  the  Guild  ledger,  Mr. 
Pringle  mentions  the  tendency  toward 
centralized  control  by  the  New  York 
group,  composed  of  Heywood  Broun, 
Jonathan  Eddy,  Victor  Pasche  and 
Morris  Watson,  among  others.  He 
also  speaks  of  the  precarious  financial 
condition  of  the  organization  which 
showed  last  June  an  operating  loss  of 
$18,000  for  the  fiscal  year  and  an  ar¬ 
rears  of  $50,000  in  dues.  In  connection 
with  the  latter  shortage  the  author 
mentions  the  average  newspaperman's 
aversion  to  joinining  organizations  and 
his  dislike  of  paying  dues.  Another 
angle,  he  believes,  is  the  fact  that; 
"New-spapermen.  all  too  often,  have 
drawn  heavily  in  advance  on  their 
week’s  salar>’  and  owe  all  the  balance 
when  payday  comes.” 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  from  the 
foregoing  that  Mr.  Pringle’s  article  is 
anti-guild,  for  he  is  both  temperate 
and  objective  in  his  discussion.  He 
believe  that  “shortsighted  publishers” 
have  been  responsible  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  and  that  the 
‘unbridled  attacks”  of  a  few  of  them 
are  providing  a  stimulus.  “A  first-rate 
job  in  improving  wages  and  working 
conditions”  has  resulted  from  Guild 
activities  as  well  as  such  benefits  as 
severance  pay  and  the  five-day  week. 
The  article,  as  a  Guild  history,  briefly 
discusses  the  various  strikes,  mention¬ 
ing  particularly  those  involving  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the 
Wisconsin  News.  The  author  says  the 
record  .shows  that  the  biggest  news- 
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papers  are  apparently  “the  hardest  to 
crack”  and  proceeds  to  list  15  of  them. 
Eight  have  no  contract,  five  do  have, 
and  two  have  informal  agreements. 

Refrains  from  Prophecy 
Though  Mr.  Pringle  refrains  from 
definite  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Guild  he  does  say  that  “Behind 
the  perplexities  of  the  Guild  lie  .  .  . 
basic  characteristics  of  the  average 
newspaperman”  who  “.  .  .  resents  in¬ 
trusion  on  his  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.”  He  claims,  too,  that  the  Guild 
resolutions  “have  put  ammunition  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  publishers  who  are 
fighting  it”  and  have  also  “alienated 
such  valuable  members  as  the  really 
independent  newspapermen  who  de¬ 
cline,  even  in  theory  or  in  the  most 
remote  way,  to  have  their  opinions 
controlled  by  any  group.” — C.  G.  T. 

■ 

DEBUNKING  is  probably  the  greatest 
indoor  sport  of  the  century.  That  is 
doubtless  true  because  our  time  is  so 
rich  in  fit  subjects  for  exposure.  But 
like  a  game  that  is  played  too  often,  or 
a  piece  of  music  that  is  repeated  fre¬ 
quently,  debunking  is  getting  to  be  a 
little  monotonous.  Especially  books 
which  skin  the  hide  off  of  advertising, 
among  which  include  “It’s  An  Art” 
(Harcourt  Brace  $2.75)  written  by 
Helen  Woodward. 

There  is  perhaps  no  reason  why 
“It’s  An  Art”  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  book.  According  to  ordi¬ 
nary  critical  standards  it  is  an  able 
piece  of  work.  It  covers  the  field 
thoroughly,  telling  the  lay  reader  for 
whom  it  was  designed,  how  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  function  and  how  much  of 
a  science  (the  book  title  notwithstand¬ 
ing)  advertising  is.  It  takes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  imaginary  agency  and  an 
imaginary  product  and  shows  how  a 
campaign  is  prepared  and  put  across. 
It  bristles  with  statistics  from  reading 
and  buying  analyses,  discusses  the 
various  media,  including  radio,  and 
goes  into  numerous  actual  campaigns 
which  are  taken  apart  to  see  what 
makes  them  click. 

Viewpoint  Sometimes  Bitter 
But  still  there  is  very  little  that  is 
new  in  Mrs.  Woodward’s  book.  Her 
own  viewpoint,  at  times,  is  astonish¬ 
ingly  bitter  and  cynical  and  though 
she  obviously  dislikes  advertising  be¬ 
cause  it  is  capitalistic  and  big  she  gives 
every  indication  of  being  somewhat  in 
awe  of  it.  That  is  paradoxical,  for  the 
author  has  made  a  great  name  for  her¬ 
self  in  the  field,  yet  that  is  the  attitude 
communicated  to  the  reader  along 
with  the  feeling  that  she  is  half- 


ashamed  of  her  wonder  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  she  has. 

That  confusion  seems  to  character¬ 
ize  much  of  what  Mrs.  Woodward  has 
to  say.  At  one  minute  she  is  scornful 
of  the  believing  public  and  its  eager¬ 
ness  to  credit  the  “fairy  stories”  the 
advertising  man  tells.  In  the  next  sec¬ 
ond  she  is  viewing  a  situation  with 
the  shrewd  insight  of  the  big  executive 
who  is  interested  solely  in  results. 
And  again,  she  looks  at  the  whole 
business  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
taking  what  seems  to  be  rather  ob¬ 
vious  satisfaction  in  the  facts  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  itself  is  doing  a  good  deal 
to  bring  about  a  social  turnover”  and 
that  it  “may  in  the  long  run  arouse 
the  spirit  which  will  demand  the 
promised  world  at  any  cost.”  All  of 
that  is  an  unconscious  process,  of 
course.  The  head  of  advertising  . .  is 
pointed  in  one  direction,  its  feet  in 
another,’’  according  to  the  author. — 
C.  G.  T. 


BETWEEN  “real  books”  and  period¬ 
icals  comes  a  class  that  is  too  often 
overlooked  by  Bookshelf  readers — 
association  publications  such  as  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  The  No¬ 
vember  issue  of  the  Annals  (single 
copies,  $2.00  each)  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  treats  “Freedom  of  In¬ 
quiry  and  Expression”  in  15  articles 
by  14  different  authorities — probably 
the  central  topic  of  current  events. 
Elach  part  of  this  discussion  should 
interest  and  inform  any  newspaper¬ 
man  who  cares  at  all  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  world  today — Russia, 
Italy  and  Germany,  particularly.  Ger¬ 
ald  W.  Johnson  of  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  writes  on  “Freedom  of 
the  Newspaper  Press”  in  this  country 
from  colonial  days,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Sedition  Law  to  today’s  con¬ 
troversies  over  invasion  of  privacy 
and  the  merits  of  the  closed  shop.  The 
symposium  has  an  excellent  historical 
introduction  and  an  epilogue  by  the 
editor.  Prof.  Edward  P.  Cheney  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. — R.  W. 


AFTER  ALL  the  shooting  about  copy¬ 
testing  and  27  points  and  all,  is 
there  possibly  going  to  be  a  trend 
toward  an  anlysis  of  media,  class  by 
class,  and  one  member  of  a  clciss 
against  another?  It  seems  likely. 
Almost  the  only  book  on  the  subject 
for  a  long  time.  Advertising  Media, 
by  Hugh  E.  Agnew  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  just  appeared  in  a  new 
and  revised  edition  (McGraw-Hill, 
$4.00),  with  Prof.  Dygert  of  N.  Y.  U. 
as  co-author.  A  lot  of  water  has  gone 
over  the  dam  since  the  first  edition 
in  1932.  and  the  new  book  deals  with 
topics  not  in  the  old  treatment.  Dr. 
Agnew’s  varied  experience  —  news¬ 


paper  publisher,  teacher  of  journalism 
at  Washington  State,  editor  of  the 
Success  Bulletins  of  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  head  of  the 
N.  Y.  U.  marketing  department — 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  tough  task 
of  this  book. — And  so  does  another 
recent  book  by  him.  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  (McGraw-Hill,  $3.50),  which  he 
calls  in  his  preface  “a  textbook  on 
marketing  about  the  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  industry.” — R.  W. 


In  the  Periodicals 

“.\RXI.\MKNT:  Why  ami  How  .Much”  hy 

Constantine  Hruwn  appears  in  January 
Coinmcfitator  AfagaciHc.  The  author's  long 
career  as  a  foreign  correspniulent  includes  the 
feat  of  being  the  first  new&paperman  to  inter* 
view  Lenin  after  the  Soviet  regime  came  into 
power. 

The  newspaper  work  of  various  menilicrs  of 
the  Roosevelt  clan  conie'i  in  for  a  few  remarks 
by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  on  his  “Issues 
and  Men”  page  of  l>ec.  31st  \ation.  Says 
Mr.  Villard:  “N»’.>otly  has  abu?*etl  Franklin 
Kotjsevelt  more  than  William  Randolph 
Ilearst.  Pride  in  their  father  alone  should 
have  made  it  impossible  for  a  Roosevelt  or  a 
Roosevelt'in  law,  to  take  Ilearst  money/* 

The  current  Atlautir  Monthly  carries 
“Housing— A  National  Disgrace/*  by  Charles 
Steven.son.  Now  a  free-lance  writer,  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
He  also  occupied  a  similar  post  for  the  li'ash- 
ington  Herald. 

Heywoofl  Broui/s  “Shoot  the  Works*’  de¬ 
partment  in  Jan.  4th  Xezv  Republic  is  devoted 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  late  Paul  Y,  Ander¬ 
son. 

Vale  Rez‘ie:v  in  its  Winter  Number  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  William  Allen 
White  of  the  Emporia  Gazette  to  the  post  of 
Editorial  Councillor  of  the  magazine.  He  re¬ 
places  Walter  Lippmann,  who  has  resigned. 

“Government  by  Relatives.”  a  study  of 
nepotism  (with  pictures)  is  a  feature  of  Jan. 
17lh  Look.  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen 
are  the  authors  of  the  piece. 


“The  l/ital 
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PROMOTION 


Annual  Report 

FIRST  APPLAUSE  of  the  year  goes 

to  the  Louisville  Courier  -  Journal 
and  Times  for  their  excellent  page, 
run  on  Jan.  1,  headed  “A  Report  of 
Stewardship.”  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
all  annual  report  to  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  In  simple,  straight-forward 
style,  the  copy  reports  on  the  c.hanges 
and  improvements  made  in  the  i/apers 
during  the  year  and  on  the  conlTTHi- 
nity  service  (they  call  it  trade  rela¬ 
tions)  rendered.  It  ends  up  with  the 
cheering  note  that  “barring  a  cata¬ 
clysm  or  some  event  which  has  a 
major  bearing  upon  the  economic 
structure,  we  do  not  contemplate  any 
increase  in  either  circulation  or  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  in  1939.”  (We  take 
that  to  mean  circulation  rates  and 
rot  just  circulation.) 

The  idea  of  an  annual  report  of  this 
kind  strikes  us  as  an  excellent  one 
and  one  that  newspapiers  could  do  a 
lot  more  with.  The  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  started  running  pages  of  this  kind 
six  years  ago.  Several  other  news¬ 
papers  run  them,  and  this,  we  think, 
is  the  second  run  by  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Newspapers  are  quasi-pub¬ 
lic  institutions;  good  newspapers  are 
always  conscious  of  their  large  public 
responsibility.  So,  in  a  sense,  they 
owe  it  to  the  public — just  as  every 
social  important  organization  does — 
to  render  such  repiorts. 

But  even  more,  newspapers  prob¬ 
able  are  closer  to  the  public  than  any 
other  organizations  except  the  utili¬ 
ties — so  close  that  much  of  their  good 
work  to  the  community  undoubtedly 
goes  unnoticed.  You  never  notice  how 
good  the  telephone  service  is  until 
you  get  some  bad  service;  or  how  fine 
the  electric  service  is  until  something 
goes  wrong;  or  how  necessary  the 
daily  paper  is  until  you  have  to  be 
without  one.  Newspapers  can  render 
themselves  a  great  service,  therefore, 
by  publishing  annual  reports  in  which, 
with  all  modesty,  they  can  point  with 
justifiable  pride  to  some  of  the  good 
work  they  are  doing. 


Eats  for  Everybody 

"EVERYBODY  EATS,”  says  P.  L. 

Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  “most  everybody  en¬ 
joys  eating,  and  some  even  get  a  kick 
out  of  cooking.”  Which  undeniable 
argument  gives  universal  appeal  to  a 
novel  promotion  the  Journal  got  out 
as  a  Christmas  greeting — an  original 
cook  book  compiled  by  Mary  Cullen, 
the  paper’s  home  economics  director. 
The  book  contains  nearly  2,000  indi¬ 
vidual  recipes  and  a  cross  reference 
index  that  makes  it  easy  to  find  your 
v/ay  among  them.  One  chapter  is 
given  over  to  “Oregon  Favorites,”  An 
appealing  promotion  that  should  bring 
the  Journal’s  women’s  service  story 
home  to  stay. 

Dimometer 

WITH  THIS  REPORT  on  the  O^naha 
World  -  Herald’s  Christmas  promo¬ 
tion,  Christmas,  for  us,  will  be  offi¬ 
cially  over.  The  World-Herald  used 
an  old  idea  and  found  that  it  still 
clicks — or  should  we  say  clinks?  They 
set  up  a  “Dime  o’  Miles”  board  at  the 
busiest  corner  in  Omaha  on  Dec.  3. 
By  Christmas  eve.  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  T.  W.  Summers  writes,  $3,924.90 
had  been  collected  —  nearly  half  a 
nul®  of  dimes.  Instead  of  shrinking 
their  regular  Good  Fellows  Fund,  as 
they  feared  it  might,  the  board  actu¬ 


ally  boosted  contributions.  Altogether, 
more  than  $7,000  was  collected  —  an 
all-time  high.  An  economical  promo¬ 
tion  that  i>aid  well  in  goodwill  and 
advertising,  Mr.  Summers  reports, 
“we  highly  recommend  it.”  Any  old 
idea  that  still  pulls  in  the  dimes  rec¬ 
ommends  itself. 


Yesterday  or  Tomorrow? 

IT’LL  PROBABLY  BE  a  cinch  for 
Grover  Whalen  to  prove  that  we’re 
all  wet  when  we  say  that  folks  are 
as  much  interested  in  their  yester¬ 
days  as  in  their  tomorrows,  in  their 
grandparents  as  in  their  grandchil¬ 
dren.  But  we’re  going  to  say  it  any¬ 
how. 

What  calls  up  this  little  discussion 
is  thinking  atout  the  forthcoming 
World’s  Fair  and  its  theme,  “Building 
the  World  of  Tomorrow.”  And  what 
makes  us  think  of  that  is  a  page  out 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  announc¬ 
ing  its  World’s  Fair  issue  next  March 
31.  It’s  a  simple,  fine,  dignified  page, 
quite  in  line  with  the  excellent  pro¬ 
motion  the  Journal  usually  turns  out. 
It  has  only  one  fault.  It  looks  just 
about  like  every  other  newsiiaper’s 
World’s  Fair  promotion  that  we  have 
seen. 

And  that  is  probably  Grover 
Whalen’s  fault  as  much  as  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s,  or  any  other  newspaper’s.  Hiat 
trylon  and  perisphere  symbol  and  the 
“Building  the  World  of  Tomorrow” 
theme  are  insidious.  They  get  on 
everything  these  days  that  even  re¬ 
motely  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Fair.  Which  plaint  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Fair,  of  course,  for  the  promotional 
job  it  has  done. 

Trivia  Pag*  Popular 
But  to  get  back  to  our  thesis  that 
people  like  to  look  back  as  much  as 
they  like  to  look  ahead  into  Mr. 
Whalen’s  world  of  tomorrow.  The 
New  York'  Herald  Tribune’s  page  of 
1938  trivia,  mentioned  last  week,  is  an 
example.  Everybody  seemed  to  like 
it  because  they  liked  going  back  over 
the  year  we  have  just  been  through. 
Incidentally,  we  neglected  to  men¬ 
tion  last  week  that  the  excellent  art 
work  on  the  page  was  executed  by 
George  Alon  Jaediker,  who  signs  his 
sketches  JED. 

Now  comes  another.  From  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  we  get  this  week  a 
novel  and  interesting  wall  calendar. 
Under  each  date  is  a  brief  news  item 
culled  from  the  Record’s  files  of  20 
ago.  Although  by  design,  as 
Bradford  Wyckoff,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  points  out,  most  of  the  items 
are  of  purely  local  interest,  there  are 
enough  of  general  interest  to  make 
the  calendar  quite  fascinating  even  to 
one  who  has  never  been  near  Troy. 
Do  you  remember  jazz  capes,  for  in¬ 
stance?  Twenty  years  ago,  the  cal¬ 
endar  tells  us,  they  were  “the  season’s 
smartest  feminine  garment.”  How 
long  since  you’ve  worn  button  shoes? 
Twenty  years  ago  they  were  only  just 
beginning  to  become  unpopular. 
Twenty  years  ago,  on  Sept.  8,  Babe 
Ruth  knocked  out  his  26th  homer  and 
set  a  new  major  league  record.  Twenty 
years  ago,  Herbert  Hoover  announced 
that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  any 
office.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  nation 
was  alarmed  over  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  from  poison  liquor. 

And  here’s  still  another.  Walking 
across  Times  Square  the  other  day, 
with  the  wind  cutting  right  through 
us,  we  stopped  to  see  what  a  little 
crowd  of  people  were  looking  at  in 


one  of  the  windows  of  the  Times 
Building.  Despite  the  cold,  they  were 
fascinated  by  a  window  display  of  the 
New  York  Times  showing  front  pages 
of  the  paper  on  which  notable  events 
were  reported — Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
address,  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion,  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  and  a  dozen 
or  so  more.  Promotion  Manager  Ivan 
Veit  tells  us  the  Times  frequently 
dips  into  its  files  for  promotion  stunts 
like  this,  and  every  time,  he  says,  with 
huge  success.  The  current  window 
display  hadn’t  been  in  half  a  day  be¬ 
fore  half  a  dozen  people  had  called 
up  to  point  out  a  mistake  in  one  of 
the  labels. 

We’ll  wager  that  every  other  news¬ 
paper  promotion  man  who  has  ever 
gene  into  the  files  of  his  paper  for 
memory-provoking  material  can  tell 
a  similar  story  of  success  with  it. 

All  right,  Mr.  Whalen,  maybe  you 
are  right  with  your  world  of  tomor¬ 
row.  But  it’s  going  to  take  every  one 
of  your  expected  50,000,000  or  so  vis¬ 
itors  to  show  us! 


HACKENSACK  CHANGES 

Year-end  changes  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record.  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  brought 
Kenneth  L.  Demarest,  news  editor,  to 
the  post  of  political  editor  and  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent,  succeeding 
James  R.  Sutphen,  resigned.  Sutphen, 
secretary  to  Representative  Frank 
Osmers,  Republican,  will  be  in  charge 
of  Osmers’  Washington  office.  Robert 
N.  Caldwell  was  advanced  to  news 
editor  with  the  title  of  assistant  city 
editor.  Robert  R.  Clark,  on  the  court 
beat,  was  brought  to  the  city  desk  to 
I  eplace  Caldwell,  and  Alfred  A.  Bloom 
leaves  the  copy  desk  to  take  up  Clark’s 
former  duties.  In  the  business  de¬ 
partment  the  resignation  of  Morris  L. 


Zimmerman,  advertising  manager, 
brought  Thomas  N.  Prime,  Jr.,  to  the 
jKJst  of  advertising  manager.  He  was 
formerly  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  His  p>ost  will  be  filled  by  John 
Benson,  his  assistant. 


Dailies  Helped  Police 
Make  "Safest  City" 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  1 — ’The  Provi¬ 
dence  Bureau  of  Police  and  Fire  cited 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin  for  “having  kept  the  message 
of  safety  in  the  minds  of  the  public” 
during  the  highway  accident  preven¬ 
tion  campaign  which  brought  this  city 
the  designation  as  safest  in  the  U.  S. 
during  1938. 

The  16  fatalities  were  the  fewest 
for  any  year  on  record.  The  toll  in 
1937  was  41.  Of  the  16  victims,  13 
were  pedestrians  and  the  other  three 
were  operating  motorcycles  or  bi- 
cjcles.  Only  two  were  children.  Last 
spring  the  city  continued  for  111  con¬ 
secutive  days  without  a  fatality. 

The  Journal  and  Bulletin  took  an 
active  p>art  in  the  campaign  since  its 
inception  in  December.  1937,  when 
authorities  established  a  25-mile  an 
hour  maximum  speed  limit.  Besides 
running  frequent  editorials  and  occa¬ 
sional  cartoons,  the  papiers  published 
numerous  feature  stories  and  had  a 
daily  illustrated  box  listing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fatalities  as  compared  with 
those  on  corresponding  dates  the  year 
before.  In  today’s  issue,  the  Journal 
devoted  more  than  five  columns  to 
an  analysis  of  the  1938  record  in 
Providence,  summaries  of  fatalities, 
and  a  story  of  the  state’s  highway 
Scifety  campaign  which  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  43  in  the  number  of  high¬ 
way  deaths. 


PLANNED 

PROMOTIONS 


ETHER  ymir  ntw.spapcr  is  in  the 
^  50,000  or  the  2,000,000  bracket,  there  is 
a  Publishers  Service  planned  promotion  that 
will  bring  you  new,  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  in  volume.  Publishers  Service  plans 
entail  no  risk,  gamble  or  cash  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper.  They  are  adjustable 
to  YOUR  paper,  YOUR  readers,  YOP'R 
particular  circulation  jiroblems.  Details  on 
request. 


Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YOStC  N.  Y. 

“...A  CLIENTELE  THAT  INCLUDES 
AMERICA'S  FINEST  NEWSPAPERS" 
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Aluminum  Co.  Renews 
Press  Institutionols 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  which 
carried  its  institutional  advertising 
program  in  daily  newspapers  last  year 
with  1,000-line  copy  that  was  effective 


^^'ATlONWIDt:  Sl  ARt  H 

to  (imi  one  American 
who  not  benetitc-d  bv  aluminum 


New  Aiuminum  Co.  copy. 

for  its  simplicity,  will  continue  this) 
program  in  Sunday  newspapers  during 
1939.  The  Aluminum  Company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  last  months  of 
1937  and  throughout  1938  was  hailed 
as  a  pioneering  effort  along  institu¬ 
tional  lines  in  the  newspajjer  field.  A 
total  of  132  dailies  in  metropolitan  and 
key  centers  in  the  U.  S.  was  used. 
Every  state  in  the  union  was  repre¬ 
sented.  the  total  circulation  being  18.- 
085,097. 

The  campaign  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  was  sufficiently  gratifying  to 
convince  the  company  that  it  should 
continue  this  same  general  type  of 
copy  appeal  in  newspapers  in  1939, 
company  officials  said.  The  simpli¬ 
fied  style  of  copy,  which  was  easily 
and  quickly  read  by  the  fast  moving 
daily  newspaper  reader,  is  to  be 
changed  somewhat  for  the  more 
leisurely  reading  Sunday  audience. 
“Through  these  advertisements  we  are 
trying  to  find  one  person  in  the  U.  S. 
aluminum  doesn’t  benefit,”  the  copy 
theme  reads.  A  total  of  66  Sunday 
papers  with  circulation  in  excess  of 
16.000,000  will  be  used. 

The  list  of  papers  on  the  schedule 
has  been  carefully  selected  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  there  will  be  no 
changes.  Copy  will  occupy  1,000  lines 
of  space.  Orders  are  going  out  now 
from  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  together 
with  the  first  three  pieces  of  copy 
which  are  ready  for  release. 

Boughan,  Oldest  AP 
Employe,  Retires 

John  P.  Boughan.  veteran  market 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  retired 
at  Chicago  Jan.  1  after  an  active  news¬ 
paper  career  which  began  56  years 
ago.  The  oldest  Associated  Press  em¬ 
ploye,  both  in  age  and  in  years  of 
active  service,  Boughan  is  retiring  on 
pension.  For  the  last  38  years  he  has 
covered  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
organization  last  week  took  official 
cognizance  of  his  retirement,  com¬ 
mending  "the  splendid  .spirit  of  fair 
play  and  fine  cooperation  which  has 
inspired  your  work  here  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.’’ 

Boughan  started  his  career  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  after  one  year 
resigned  in  1883  to  become  Texas  agent 
for  the  AP  with  headquarters  at  Gal¬ 
veston.  A  year  later  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Chicago  where  he  has  since 
worked. 


FERGER  S.M.  OF  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 

ROGER  H.  FERGER,  who  recently  resigned  as  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  News-Sentinel,  became  business  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  Jan.  3,  succeeding  Kent  Hanson.  Mr.  Ferger  was  advertising 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  from  1920  to  1933. 

From  1933  to  1935  he  was  director  of  sales  of  the  Pacific  Railways  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  San  Francisco.  He  became  business  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  in  1936  and  was  made  assistant  publisher  when  the  pai>er  was 
merged  with  the  Wisconsin  Neics  last  September. 

NBC  BANS  BEER  AND  WINE  PROGRAMS 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  5 — NBC  has  extended  its  ban  on  liquor  advertising  to 
include  also  beer  and  wine  promotion.  President  Lenox  B.  Lohr  told  the 
FCC  today  while  testifying  in  the  monopoly  investigation. 


Many  Newsmen  Join 
New  Wash.  Magazine 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  4 — Staffed 
by  present  and  former  Washington 
newspapermen.  The  Senator,  a  weekly 
magazine  similar  to  the  New  Yorker 
but  having  Washington  as  its  locale, 
will  appear  on  the  newsstands  Jan.  20. 

Harry  Newman,  publisher  of  Judge, 
will  also  be  publisher  of  the  new 
magazine,  and  Ken  Watson,  for  the 
last  15  years  in  the  Washington  and 
New  York  City  bureaus  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  is  managing  editor.  Staff 
members  include:  George  Abell, 
author  of  "Let  Them  Elat  Caviar,”  and 
former  Washington  columnist;  Carl- 
'isle  Bargeron,  political  columnist; 
John  Jay  Daly,  feature  writer  for  the 
Washington  Star:  John  Russell  Young, 
White  House  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  George  Dumo,  White 
House  reporter  for  INS;  H.  E.  C. 
Bryant,  former  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World;  Hunter  Osborne, 
formerly  representative  here  of  West¬ 
ern  newspapers;  Helen  Essary,  for¬ 
mer  columnist  for  the  Washington 
Herald;  Mabelle  Jennings,  dramatic 
critic;  Charter  Heslep  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News;  Mrs.  Helen  Vetter 
Cook,  former  music  critic  for  the 
Washington  Star;  Mrs.  Josephine 
Horner,  former  president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Pen  Women;  Evelyn  M.  Crowell, 
former  chief  of  press  information 
service  for  the  U.  S.  Government; 
Evie  Robert.  Washington  Times  col¬ 
umnist;  Richard  Harkness,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Ned  Brooks  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  bureau,  and  many 
others. 

Donald  H.  Small,  formerly  of 
Liberty,  will  be  circulation  manager, 
and  Jack  E.  Smith,  former  national 
advertising  manager  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News  will  be  advertising 
director. 

The  first  edition  cover  will  be  a 
composite  of  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  thereafter  will  be  the 
magazine’s  trademark.  It  will  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Norman  Rockwell. 

While  national  interest  is  hoped  for, 
the  magazine  will  concentrate  on 
political,  social,  sports,  dramatics  and 
music  affairs  within  150  miles  of 
Washington,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  New  Yorker  concentrates  upon 
the  city  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

INS  PROMOTIONS 

Promotion  of  J.  William  Theis, 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg  bureau  of 
International  News  Service,  to  the  jk)- 
sition  of  Pennsylvania  state  manager 
with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh,  was 
announced  Jan.  4  by  Barry  Paris,  edi- 
tor-in-chief.  Theis  will  succeed  Syd¬ 
ney  H.  Eiges  who  has  been  promoted 
to  the  New  York  staff  as  a  news  desk 
assistant  at  the  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  office  under  Leo  V.  Dolan,  news 
editor.  Everett  C.  Gerry  succeeds 
Theis  as  manager  at  Harrisburg. 

EDTORIAL  l^TING 

The  Connecticut  Elditorial  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Taft.  New  Haven,  Jan.  21. 


STRAW  NEWSPRINT 

A  low-cost  newsprint  made  from 
Pennsylvania  wheat  straw  will  have 
its  first  tryout  on  newspaper  presses 
soon.  Dr.  F.  W.  Hochstetter,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  chemist,  announced  Dec.  30. 
He  disclosed  that  straw  pulp  would  be 
made  in  a  Pittsburgh  plant  soon  and 
taken  to  a  Tarentum,  Pa.,  paper  mill, 
from  where  about  10  tons  of  finished 
paper  will  be  distributed  to  three 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  for  tests  of 
tensile  strength,  inking  and  reaction 
under  speed  runs.  The  straw  is 
treated  in  a  “secret  way”  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fiber  resembling  a  thread 
of  cellulose  of  varying  lengths,  it  was 
announced.  With  further  treatment, 
it  becomes  pulp  which  can  be  rolled 
and  made  into  sheets,  he  said.  “As  we 
see  it  now,”  Dr.  Hochstetter  stated, 
“a  ton  of  newsprint  from  straw  and 
similar  materials  will  cost  about  $35 
or  $37  a  ton.” 

FTTZ  MEDICAL  ADVISER 

Chicago,  Jan.  3 — Dr.  Fred  W.  Fitz 
has  been  named  medical  adviser  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  staff  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  paper’s  policy  of  assisting 
its  employes  in  obtaining  comp)etent 
medical  care  and  proper  hospital  fa¬ 
cilities.  Dr.  Fitz,  who  will  serve  em¬ 
ployes  as  medical  counsellor,  will 
not  treat  or  prescribe,  but  will  act 
under  the  control  of  the  Dearborn 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  an  em¬ 
ployes’  organization.  The  new  service 
is  a  part  of  the  welfare  work  for 
Tribune  employes,  starting  with  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  pension  plan  in  1911. 

CLIFFORD  NAMED 

Fred  W.  Clifford  has  been  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  succeeding  Willis 
Brown,  former  classified  and  display 
manager,  who  becomes  assistant  to  the 
advertising  manager,  Samuel  G,  How¬ 
ard.  Mr.  Clifford,  formerly  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  Look,  joined 
the  Star’s  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  last  September.  Mr.  Brown  went 
to  the  Star  in  1935  from  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal -Transcript. 

■ 

DEAR  SANTA  CLAUS! 

For  many  years  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis).  Press  has  furnished  a  unique 
newspaper  service  at  Christmas  time 
by  serving  as  the  official  link  between 
the  children  of  Sheboygan  county  and 
Santa  Claus  at  the  North  Pole.  This 
year  more  than  a  thousand  children 
saw  their  requests  for  toys,  clothing 
and  goodies  printed.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  was  printed  on  Dec.  22 
when  two  full  pages  were  devoted 
to  Santa  Claus  letters  set  in  six  point 
type. 

■ 

N.  C.  INSTITUTE 

Robert  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Press,  will  head  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper,  wire  service  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  who  will  address  the 
15th  Annual  New.spaper  Institute  to 
be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  and  at  Durham, 
N.  C.,  Jan.  19-21. 


Hills  50  Years  with 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

William  G.  Hills,  credit  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
given  a  gold  watch  at  a  reception  Jan. 

4  marking  the 

5  0th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the 
Herald  Tribune. 
Ogden  Reid, 
president  of  the 
New  York  Trib¬ 
une  Inc.,  made 
the  presentation. 

Mr.  Hills,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  joined  the 
New  York  Trib¬ 
une  Dec.  31,  1888 
as  assistant  to 
the  chief  advertising  solicitor.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  the 
accounting  department.  At  various 
times  he  was  assistant  advertising 
manager  and  chief  clerk  having  the 
staff  of  advertising  solicitors  under 
his  supervision.  He  was  appointed 
credit  manager  in  January,  1920. 

Present  at  the  reception  were  Mrs. 
Ogden  Reid,  vice-president;  Howard 
Davis,  business  manager;  Robert  Cres- 
well,  treasurer;  William  Haskell,  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  president;  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune;  Geoffrey  Parsons, 
chief  editorial  writer;  and  Royal  Cor- 
tissoz.  art  critic. 

■ 

U.  S.  Rules  Newsprint 
Cores  Are  Duty-Free 

A  letter  Dec.  30  from  Frank  Dow. 
acting  commissioner  of  customs. 
Washington,  to  the  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  New  York,  settles  a  two-month- 
old  Controversy  in  New  York  over 
newsprint  cores  and  states  they  are 
to  be  admitted  duty-free. 

The  majority  of  newsprint  is  wound 
on  cores  which  are  returnable  and 
which  are  invoiced  to  the  publisher 
at  a  per  inch  rate.  A  credit  is  issued 
on  return  of  the  cores.  Heretofore 
these  cores,  and  the  non-returnable 
cores  of  wood,  etc.,  were  admitted 
duty-free  by  the  customs  department. 

The  New  York  office  two  months 
ago,  it  was  discovered,  attempted  to 
invoke  an  old  ruling  which  went 
back  to  1913  when  a  decision  was 
made  in  regard  to  bobbins  on  which 
Japanese  silk  was  imported.  It  was 
decided  that  non-returnable  bobbins 
should  be  duty-free  and  duty  assessed 
on  returnable  ones.  It  was  attempted 
to  apply  this  ruling  to  newsprint  cores. 

Mr.  Dow’s  letter  was  in  answer  to 
a  query  from  the  New  York  office. 
“You  are  authorized  to  classify  stand¬ 
ard  newsprint  paper  in  rolls  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  previous  practice,”  Mr. 
Dow’s  letter  stated. 

MISS  AYLESWORTH  WED> 

Miss  Dorothy  Aylesworth,  daughter 
of  Merlin  Hall  Aylesworth,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
former  president  of  the  National' 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Ayles¬ 
worth.  of  New  York,  was  married  tc* 
Robert  Gibson  Knott,  a  New  York 
insurance  broker,  son  of  David  H. 
Knott,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
County  committee  of  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  directors 
of  the  Knott  Corp.,  a  chain  of  hotels. 
Mr.  Knott  and  his  bride  will  make  • 
their  home  in  New  York. 

MARYLAND  MEETINGS 

The  Maryland  Press  Association  i 
and  the  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  their  annual  meeting.-- 
jointly  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Jan.  21. 
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CIRCULATIO  N— 33 


*  Experienced  Men 
Needed  to  Teach 
Circulation 


week  to  the  job  of  meeting  readers." 

A  Nebraska  weekly,  published  in  a 
town  of  2,500,  maintains  a  paid  cir- 


©hituarp 


at  his  home  Jan.  2  of  a  heart  ailment. 

George  Scott,  66,  publisher,  Hig- 
ginsi'ille  (Mo.)  Advance  for  35  years. 


culation  of  4,000  by  the  contest  meth-  JOHN  L.  NICHOLS,  72.  editor  and  died  Dec.  26  in  a  Kansas  City  hospital 
od,  minus  *I.e  out-of-town  promoter  publisher  of  the  Stryker  (O.)  Ad- 


and  some  of  the  objectionable  features  vance  for  the  last  15  years,  died  Dec. 
of  the  average  high-pressure  contest.  28.  He  started  in  newspaper  work  as 


Okla.  Teacher  Says  Journal-  ®  home-made  circula-  an  apprentice  53  years  ago. 

•  •  iirtr*  oiror\r  vonr  hv  tt _  «/r _ Ti-  t* 


BURRHL  LEFT  $185,000 

A  total  of  $185,000  is  distributed  to 


by  Dr.  Hugh  Mercer  Blain,  63.  former  ^  f’  i, h  he ^ 

xsm  Schools  Must  Provide  the  publisher  himself,  solves  this  newspaper  man  and  founder  of  de-  T 

Proper  Facilities  papers  circulation  problem  at  a  cost  partments  of  journalism  at  Tulane,  ar>rl  <Jiirn  ’ 

of  less  than  25%  of  the  money  collected  Louisiana  State  and  Lovola  Univer-  (N.  Y.)  Journal  Syra- 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  each  year.  ^rof  New  (Jrleanl  S  Lc .  30  at  American,  who  died  on 

Instruction  in  circulation  manage-  M*"-  Casey  declared  sound  circulation  Crosby,  Miss.  ™ 

men.  will  be  .borough,  pr.oUc.1  .od  ““dfmfSTrtaSJe?'’  S’-  SdeSmlfed  ori” 

on  a  par  with  training  in  news  writ-  mg  tundamentai  principles.  .  j  j  jj  manager.  Palm  Beach  §100  000  is  to  be  a  trust  fund  the  in- 

ing  and  advertising  in  journal^m  ^3  lUeSt'slpt  Post,  died  Dec.  30.  A^ve  of  Penn-  STlm  which  iTbe  paid^^^^^^^^ 

schools  when  such  schools  are  willing  (  )  p  solicitafion  in  some  form  sylvania,  Mr.  Albertson  formerly  terly  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 

A  served  in  the  circulation  department  Burrill.  Trustees  of  the  fund  are  to 


Instruction  in  circulation  manage-  ^^sey  declared  sound  circuiatioi 

ment  will  be  thorough,  practical  and  building  is  predicated  on  the  follow 


on  a  par  with  training  in  news  writ¬ 
ing  and  advertising  in  journalism 


to  employ  experienced  circulation  men  (3)  Personal  solicitation  in  some  form, 
to  do  this  specialized  teaching  and  to  implying;  (4)  A  genuine  effort  to  sell 
provide  satisfactory  laboratory  facili-  *be  paper  on  merit,  and  finally;  (5) 
ties,  according  to  John  H.  Casey,  Uni-  Satisfactory  delivery,  once  the  paper 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Casey  dis-  starts, 
cussed  practical  preparation  for  cir¬ 
culation  management  at  the  recent  Surprise  Christmas  Present 


of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star. 


be  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bur- 


Louis  A.  Esson,  87,  one  of  the  foun-  rill,  Louis  D.  Burrill  and  Mrs.  Esther 
ders  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Appeal,  B.  Picou,  between  whom  the  $100,000 
later  known  as  the  Evening  Times,  is  to  be  divided  equally  after  their 
died  Jan.  2.  At  one  time  he  was  vi-  mother’s  death. 


Topeka  convention  of  journalism  FRANK  D.  'mROOP,  publisher  of  the  former  Rochester 

teachers.  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  received  a  ^ _  _  ^ _  ..j_ 

“Until  then,  our  students  probably  surprise  Christmas  present  of  222  new 


Gerald  Kelley,  former  copy  reader  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 


will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  study  city  subscribers  secured  during  De-  on  the  Cambridge  (Mas^)  Barta  Press,  "phe  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Independent 
of  fundamentals,  which  are  not  beyond  cember  by  127  city  carrier  salesmen  ^  Boston,  Mass.  Observer,  a  weekly,  recently  was 

the  reach  of  any  journalism  teacher  of  the  Star.  The  presentation  was  William  Valentine  Alexander,  79,  awarded  a  verdict  in  a  libel  suit  for 

who  would  make  it  his  business  to  made  Dec.  24,  when  each  carrier  per-  former  managing  editor.  Ladies  Home  $35,000  brought  against  it  by  Gilbert 

master  them,’’  declared  Mr.  Casey.  sonally  presented  the  new  orders  he  Journal,  and  for  some  years  with  the  Harshbarger,  typtesetter  on  the  Raleigh 

Opposed  to  Contests  bad  secured.  O.  E.  Jerner  is  circula-  Boston  Transcript,  died  in  Philadel-  Register  and  president  of  the  Central 

tiou  manager  and  P.  F.  Johnson  is  phia,  Dec.  30.  Labor  Union  Council.  ’The  trial  was 

congests  in  the  small  daily  and  weekly  circulation  manager  of  the  Star.  Lee  Taylor,  65.  publisher  Hamlin  Jtsed  on  an  article  dealing  with  the 


sonally  presented  the  new  orders  he  Journal,  and  for  some  years  with  the  Harshbarger,  typiesetter  on  the  Raleigh 
had  secured.  O.  E.  Jerner  is  circula-  Boston  Transcript,  died  in  Philadel-  Register  and  president  of  the  Central 
tion  manager  and  P.  F.  Johnson  is  phia,  Dec.  30.  Labor  Union  Council.  ’The  trial  was 


field,  he  termed  such  stimulants  as  a 
"means  of  raising  money  by  borrow - 


24-Hour  Newspaper  Service 


Lee  Taylor,  65.  publisher  Hamlin  bdsed  on  an  article  dealing  with  the 
(W.  Va.)  Democrat,  died  Dec.  28,  four  burning  of  a  cross  on  a  hill  near 


ing  from  the  future.”  Reduced  nor-  THE  RECENT  consolidation  of  the 


months  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 
George  R.  Koester,  68,  founder  of 


Beckley. 


mal  circulation  revenues  for  the  next  Chillicothe  (O.)  News- Advertiser  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  died  at  fTLTtfiTj^TNTTi^TM/^  I 
four  or  five  years  should  be  figured  with  the  Chillicothe  Gazette  by  Spei-  his  country  home  near  Greenville,  INTHODUClNvJ! 
into  the  cost  of  any  contest,  he  pointed  del  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  resulted  in  S.  C.,  Jan.  1,  after  a  one-week  illness.  jjjg  Columbtts  (O.)  Dispatch  is  run¬ 
out.  “Cut  out  the  two,  three  and  five-  24-hour  newspaper  service  for  Ross  For  the  last  seven  years  he  was  presi-  a  series  of  weekly  pages  direct- 

year  cut-rate  subscription  offers  in  county.  The  Gazette  continues  as  an  dent  of  the  Koester  Company,  pub-  attention  of  its  readers  to  members 
connection  with  such  contests,  and  the  evening  paper.  The  News-Advertiser  lishers  of  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Ug  editorial  staff  through  the  use 


promoter  will  lose  interest  in  the  deal, 
he  said. 


is  published  in  the  morning  field  and  Greenville. 


the  two  papers  are  combined  on  Sun- 


"Any  journalism  teacher  who  can  day.  New  weekly  prices  for  Chilli- 
point  out  effectively  and  convincingly  cothe’s  three  papers  are  as  follows: 
the  pitfalls  and  shortcomings  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  with  Sunday 


John  R.  Mathis,  78,  former  editor  graphical  copy, 
of  Union  (S.  C.)  Times,  died  Dec.  28 
in  a  hospital  of  a  stroke. 

William  W.  Leverett,  64,  publisher, 


of  photographs  and  informal  bio- 


the  pitfalls  and  shortcomings  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  with  Sunday  ,,,  tit  t  ui-  i. 

typical  high-pressure  circulation  con-  edition.  15  cents;  Evening  Gazette,  ‘®her 

test,  then  follow  up  with  a  few  sound,  with  Sunday  edition,  15  cents;  Ali  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Weekly  Signal  until 
sane  and  resultful  circulation  building  editions,  entire  week.  25  cents;  Sunday  ^ars  ago-  died  recently  of  a  heart 
systems  can  lay  claim  to  rendering  a  edition,  alone,  5  cents.  ®  tacK. 


genuine  service  to  students  who  seek 
a  practical  preparation  in  circulation 
management.” 

Mr.  Casey  cited  three  examples  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  sound  cir¬ 
culation  building  in  the  weekly  field. 


Old  Newsboys  in  Virginia  don  Mackay,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Co 

IN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  C.  C.  Car-  columnist  died  in  Camdei 

LIN,  Jr.,  president  of  Alexandria  31,  after  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 


attack. 

Mrs.  Inez  M.  Mackay,  wife  of  Gor¬ 
don  Mackay,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  columnist,  died  in  Camden  Dec. 


(Va.)  Gazette,  did  not  receive  a  copy 
of  Ernest  P.  LaJoie’s  book,  “The  Story 


William  S.  Dana,  45,  former  editor 
of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 


He  referred  to  a  Missouri  weekly  of  the  Goodfellows  ”  until  late  in  No-  Chronicle,  New  York,  died  suddenly 
which  has  built  a  satisfactory  list  of  vember,  he  organized  a  group  of  for-  3an.  2  at  his  home  at  Mastic,  L.  I.  He 
more  than  3,000  subscn^rs  by  ap-  newsboys  to  spread  Christmas  retired  several  years  ago. 

pointing  each  of  its  staft  of  country  cheer.  The  group  not  only  conducted  Clarissa  Hoggatt,  29,  a  member  of 
correspondents  as  business  representa-  ^  drive  for  funds,  but  laid  the  foun-  the  staff  of  Life  magazine  and  for- 
f  newspaper,  ^ch  is  sup-  dation  for  futui*e  years.  Mr.  Carlin  merly  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 

plied  from  the  offiw  monthly  with  an  followed  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  Dec.  31 

expiration  list  for  his  or  her  territory  LaJoie  as  closely  as  possible,  adapt-  of  pneumonia,  in  the  New  York  In- 
with  definite  instructions  to  make  calls  wherever  necessary  to  local  firmary  for  Women  and  Children, 

and  to  report  results.  ’The  induce-  conditions.  The  newsboys  raised  F  H  Ficklen  64  editor  and  nub- 
ment  IS  25  cents  for  renewals  and  50  52,500.  distribuUng  27  truckloads  of  lisLr  of  the  Washington  (S  )  rI 

cents  for  new  subscriptions.  clothing,  toys  and  Christmas  food  to  porter,  for  a  nui^ber  oJ  years!  died 

Editor  Visits  Rural  Readers  approximately  1,250  unfortunate  Alex-  - - -  — _ _ 


and  to  report  results.  ’The  induce-  conditions.  The  newsboys  raised 
ment  is  25  cents  for  renewals  and  50  52,500.  distribuUng  27  truckloads  of  1 
cents  for  new  subscriptions.  clothing,  toys  and  Christmas  food  to  ■ 

Editor  Visits  Rural  Readers  approximately  1,250  unfortunate  Alex-  ' 

An  Iowa  weekly,  in  a  town  of  1,460,  andria  children, 
built  and  maintained  a  paid-in-ad-  “We  feel  confident  that  old  Alex- 
vance  list  of  nearly  4,000  by  having  andria,  which  proudly  boasts  of  asso-  ; 
the  editor,  after  the  week’s  issue  was  ciations  with  the  Washingtons  and  i 
out  of  the  way,  leave  town  to  call  Lees,  abolished  the  tragedy  of  the  for- 
from  farm  to  farm  on  the  rural  routes  gotten  child  and  remembered  every 


and  to  visit  the  smaller  villages. 


needy  child  in  the  city,”  said  Mr.  Car- 


"The  country  folks  were  flattered  to  lin.  “We  hope  and  expect  to  accom- 
be  visited  by  the  editor  in  person.”  phsh  greater  results  next  Christmas.” 
remarked  Mr.  Casey.  “Usually  he  a 

wrote  a  paragraph  or  two  about  each  T\r>/...nnT?TN 

family  for  the  next  week’s  issue,  send-  oUWUAl  O  UnOPPLlj 
ing  marked  copies  to  non-subscrib-  So  employes  could  spend  both 


ers.  Fifty-two  Fridays  in  a  year  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  eves  with 
were  more  than  ample  to  cover  a  their  families.  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Trib- 
.  county-wide  area  thoroughly.  This  tine  &  Leader-Press  suspiended  pub- 
1  personal  acquaintanceship  proved  lication  of  its  Sunday  ^iUons,  Dec. 
i  valuable  in  many  ways.  Because  of  25  and  Jan.  1.  The  Saturday  issues 
it,  readers  read  with  greater  inter-  pieceding  contained  the  regular  Sun- 
est  what  the  editor  writes.  The  edi-  day  features.  Editions  were  published, 
tor  finds  out  what  the  folks  on  the  however,  on  the  legal  holidays,  but 
farms  really  think  about  public  affairs  bc.'th  Monday  papers  were  issued  at 
and  about  his  newspaper.  The  editor,  rioon  to  allow  employes  to  celebrate 
1  himself,  makes  the  best  circulation  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  days  at 
,  field  man  if  he  will  devote  one  day  a  home. 
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"I  like  the  way  Cox 
is  taking  hold," 

— was  the  business  manager’s 
comment  on  his  new  circula¬ 
tion  chief.  “Since  he  has  been 
running  things,  complaints 
have  dwindled  almost  to  noth¬ 
ing.” 

The  B.M.  had  a  short  memory, 
or  he  would  have  recalled  that 
previous  circulation  jams  had 
often  resulted  from  mat 
troubles.  Cox  started  just  about 
the  time  of  the  change  to 
Certifieds. 

For  dtpendsbit  sttrtotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mets,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAI  CDRPDRAIIDN 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
_  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  F 


Isidor  Lewi,  88, 
Reporter  Since 
1870,  Dies  in  N.  Y. 


New  Attack  Needed 
To  Cut  Auto  Deaths 

contiiined  from  page  12 


He  Shook  Hands  with 
Lincoln  and  Wrote  Mark 
Twain's  Press  Notices 


Isidor  L?wi,  88  a  newspaperman 
since  1370,  died  Jan.  3  at  his  home  in 
New  York  a  week  after  he  had  fallen 
and  broken  his  hip  bone. 

He  had  served  on  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  from  1891  until  after  the  Worfd 
War  as  reporter,  corresjxjndent  and 
editorial  writer. 

He  was  a  young  cub  reporter  when 
he  copied  the  bulletin  on  the  battle  of 
Fort  Sumter  from  a  board  in  front 
of  the  Albany  Neics,  but  did  not  write 
his  first  article  until  1870,  for  the 
American  Israelite. 

Shook  Lincoln's  Hand 

He  worked  on  the  Albany  Argus 
and  the  Albany  Express.  He  shook 
Lincoln's  hand  when  Lincoln  passed 
through  Albany  on  his  way  to  his 
first  inauguration,  and  saw  every 
American  President  from  Lincoln  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Warren  G.  Harding. 

He  saw  Colonel  Elmer  Ellsworth  put 
the  Chicago  Zouaves  through  their 
drill  and  listened  to  Hannibal  Hamlin 
speak  for  the  Fourteenth  Amendment; 
he  covered  the  Chicago  fire  on  the 
spot  in  1871  and  later  reported  the 
races  between  the  Natchez  and  Robert 
E.  Lee  in  the  Mississippi. 

He  heard  Charles  Dickens  read 
“The  Tempest”  chapter  from  David 
Copperfield  and  wrote  press  notices 
for  Mark  Twain  during  a  lecture 
tour  of  New  England.  He  also  was 
press  agent  for  General  Lew  Wallace. 

In  1891  he  went  to  New  York  to  join 
the  Tribune  as  reporter,  special  writer, 
copy  editor  and  editorial  writer.  Among 
his  assignments  on  the  Tribune  were 
the  preparations  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  mobilization  of  the 
Austrian  Army  in  1914  and  the  plight 
of  Americans  in  Austria  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  did  not  work  but  kept  his 
mail  box  at  the  Herald  Tribune. 


Supreme  Court  Asks 
Daily's  Indictment 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  4 — The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Supreme  Court  yesterday  or¬ 
dered  District  Attorney  Charles  F. 

Kelley  to  institute  prosecution  against 
ihe  Philadelphia  Record  because  of  an 

editorial  in  the  newspaper  which  the  UNUSUAL  PAGE  ONE 

described  was  “extremely 


way.  Because  I  have  a  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  others,  because  I  am  re¬ 
sponsive  to  my  best  nature,  because  it 
is  the  decent  way  to  drive.  And  if  I 
ever  hit  anybody  or  anything  it'll  be 
my  fault  and  no  alibi,  none  of  this 
Memphis  absolving  by  a  Memphis 
coroner. 

Direct  Attack  Needed 

The  purpose  of  this  is  stated  in  its 
opening  paragraph. 

I'd  be  glad  to  give  my  formula  with¬ 
out  charge  and  to  prove  that  highways 
slaughter  can  be  stopped,  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  will  print  it  or  any  radio 
chain  that  will  broadcast  it  or  permit 
me  to  broadcast  it  for  them. 

But  meantime,  my  only  object  is  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning.  As  a  news¬ 
paper  man  for  47  years  and  a  motorist 
for  20  years  and  a  researchist  on  high¬ 
ways  safety  for  10  years.  I'm  telling 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  let  the  editors, 
broadcasting  companies,  advertising 
agents  and  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ers  know  that  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  killed  is  enough  to  feed  a  single 
industry  in  25  years.  And  to  repeat: 
If  these  people  don't  get  together  and 
agree  on  a  clean  start  from  scratch,  if 
they  don't  make  a  direct  attack  on 
primary  causes  and  repudiate  the 
ballyhoo,  compromise  and  evasion  of 
present  methods,  the  time  will  come — 
soon  or  late —  when  Uncle  Sam,  need¬ 
ing  his  citizens  for  soldiers  and  nurses 
and  breeders  of  more  soldiers  for  the 
next  great  war,  may  proceed,  under 
interstate  powers,  to  do  what  he  should 
have  done  long  ago.  Some  power  has 
got  to  stop  this  cannibalistic  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  mayhem  and  manslaughter, 
and  if  nobody  else  will  do  it,  the  long 
arm  of  federal  force  may  have  to  reach 
out  into  48  sovereign  units  and  demon¬ 
strate  that  not  even  the  sanctity  of 
State  Rights  is  a  good  alibi  for  per¬ 
mitting  national  slaughter  to  continue. 

If  federal  authority  takes  charge 
and  places  a  quota  for  safety  on  the 
makers  of  cars,  and  restrictions  for 
safety  on  their  distribution  and  opera¬ 
tion.  everyone  right  on  down  the  line 
will  have  an  economic  headache,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Editor  &  Publisher!  And 
we  who  drive  cars  safely  will  perhaps 
suffer,  too,  because  Uncle  Sam  may 
put  governors  on  our  engines  that  will 
take  all  the  enjoyment  out  of  a  drive, 
sry,  from  Baltimore  to  New  York.  We 
may  go  places  faster  with  a  horse  and 
buggy. 


Cleveland  Old  Timers 
Add  28  New  Members 

Twenty-eight  men  and  women  who 
have  completed  20  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  were 
made  members  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Old 
Timers  Club  at  a  dinner  Jan.  3,  bring¬ 
ing  total  membership  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  to  an  all-time  high  of  150.  The 
“1939  Class”  was  the  largest  ever  to  be 
initiated.  Individual  periods  of  service 
among  club  members  run  as  high  as 
53  years. 

New  members  voted  into  the  club 


were: 


ThoniHR  Arnold,  mail  room;  Marguerite 
Ifc’i  kcr.  iri  a^tirer's  ollioe;  Henry  C.  Bibbs.  Sr., 
eomposiiiir  room:  S.  S.  Carpenter,  ad  alley; 
Charles  Cousblin.  eireiilalion  department; 
Steve  Daiieik.  press  room ;  Jean  C.  lie  four- 
ville.  ad  alley:  Kussell  T.  Herriek.  editorial: 
Joe  Hoeevar.  press  room:  Kiehard  Johnston, 
eomposiiitr  room;  Gi'orye  Kind,  stereotype:  C. 
C.  Knowles,  ad  alley:  Jerry  Kollar,  press 
room:  John  Knuth.  piess  room. 

Also  Georpe  K  LejiiH-rt.  .ad  alley;  Goldie 
l.ipman.  display  adrertisinp:  J.  K.  MaoLaeh- 
Ian,  assistant  treasurer:  Florence  Mannis.  ad- 
vertisinp  collections;  Thomas  H.  Martin.  Sr., 
enpineer;  Edith  Maxwell  Sheldon,  advertisinp 
•aecountinp;  Gerald  J.  Meehan,  press  room: 
I.eonard  C.  Michaels,  display  advertisinp; 
Hilda  Newman,  circulation  department: 
Georpe  Palmer,  coniposinp  room;  Louis  Pearl- 
man,  circulation  department:  Charles  J. 
Sehreiber.  a<l  alley;  Patrick  Sheehan.  pn>s 
room;  Clmrles  Winp,  ad  alley. 


WATERBURY  TRIAL  « 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  5 — Trial  of 
Lieut.  Gov.  Frank  Hayes  and  21  others 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  city  of  Waterbury  of  more  than 
one  million  dollars  entered  its  sixth 
week  today  with  but  11  jurors  ac¬ 
cepted,  three  of  them  women.  Five 
panels  of  veniremen  have  been  drawn, 
331  of  whom  have  appeared  before 
the  court  to  be  questioned.  A  sixth 
panel  of  100  additional  veniremen  was 
scheduled  to  appear  in  court  today.  ^ 

MORE  WAT&MAN  ADS 

The  L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  makers  of  fountain  pens 
and  pencils,  are  planning  on  enlarg- 
their  campaign  in  newspapers  start¬ 
ing  around  the  middle  of  January. 
This  move  has  been  prompted  by  the 
success  of  the  Christmas  campaign  in 
275  papers  and  six  national  magazines 
and  trade  publications,  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  Campaign  plans  were  being 
formulated  this  week.  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


FORD  TAKES  SPACE 

Carrying  the  promotion  for  Ford 
cars  further  across  the  country,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  Agency  of  Detroit  is 
releasing  this  week  a  general  universal 
credit  schedule.  Copy  will  start  Jan. 
9,  running  once  a  week  for  three 
weeks,  in  one-inch  space  in  every 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in  towns 
where  there  is  a  Ford  dealer.  Auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  are  not  allowed 
under  the  recent  consent  decree  to 
push  one  finance  company  over  the 
other.  In  this  new  advertising  release, 
as  in  the  December  release,  universal 
credit  copy  tells  car  buyers  to  see  the 
Ford  dealer  first  and  to  pay  no  more 
for  low  cost  financing.  Nothing  fur¬ 
ther  beyond  the  three  insertions  of  14 
lines  each,  running  once  a  week  for 
three  weeks,  is  planned. 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 


DOWNS  BUYS  DAILY 

Leroy  D.  Downs,  who  started  as  a 
reporter  18  years  ago  on  the  South 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel  and  became 
editor,  has  acquired  ownership  of  the 
newspaper.  He  succeeds  Wendel  P. 
Milligan,  retired,  and  is  now  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Sentinel  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  as  well  as  editor  and  publisher. 
The  paper  was  started  in  1870.  Two 
j  ears  ago  Downs  acquired  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Leigh  Danenberg,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 


AN  IMPORTANT  SERVICE  I 
•  KDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  on  the  Journaiistie  highwayi 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library  < 
and  museum  files  will  be  found,  easily  | 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  ownership,  administration, 
management,  personnel,  features,  circuls- 
tions,  advertising  rates,  linage  statistics 
and  mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as 
a  wealth  of  informative  material  regard¬ 
ing  national  advertiser  and  agency  service. 

A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper 

-  JPO  * • 


•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we 
may  be  able  to  render. 

The  Service  Manager 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


court  desertbed  was 
libelous”  and  “contemptuous.” 

Chief  Justice  Kephart  instructed 
Kelley  to  ask  for  an  indictment 
egainst  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
editorial,  published  in  the  January  4 
i.ssue.  The  editorial  criticized  the 
State  Supreme  Court  for  interference 
with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  state 
government.  It  also  congratulated 
Lieut.  Gov.  Thomas  Kennedy  “for 
courageously  resisting  judicial  dicta¬ 
tion”  in  the  matter  of  seating  State 
Senator-elect  Herbert  S.  Levin. 

Through  his  attorney,  J.  David 
Stern,  publisher  of  the  Record,  in¬ 
formed  District  Attorney  Kelley  that 
he  (Stem)  “assumed  full  and  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  editorial.” 


The  Park  City  Daily  News,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  devoted  the  front  page  of 
its  Dec.  25  issue  to  a  modem  news¬ 
paper  treatment  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  paper’s  idea  of  the  method  which 
would  have  been  employed  in  the 
modern  press  if  the  event  had  occurred 
in  this  generation.  Stating  the  idea 
was  not  original,  the  paper  editorially 
gave  credit  for  it  to  the  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Stote  Journal.  Clar¬ 
ence  Gaines  is  editor  of  the  Daily 
News. 


DICKEY  IN  CfflCAGO 

W.  Laurence  Dickey,  formerly  edi- 


FRENCH  RESCUES  WIFE 

Charles  A.  French,  86.  co-founder 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  later 
editor  for  50  years  of  the  Monticello 
(Minn.)  Times,  carried  his  invalid 
wife  to  safety  when  fire  destroyed 
their  home  at  Monticello  Dec.  29.  The 


lor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  has  retired  editor  and  his  wife,  who  also 
joined  the  Automatic  Electric  Co.,  Chi-  is  86,  were  alone  in  the  house  when 
cago,  as  a  commercial  representative.  Mr.  French  discovered  the  blaze. 


IT'S  SPEED 

Henjt 

HOE 


IMPROVED 

FLAT 

SPEED  MOULD 


Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  Yorx,  IJ.  Y. 


STEREO 


EQUIPMENT 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Legal  Notices 

Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  The 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation,  will  be 
held  in  the  Offices  of  the  company.  Suite 
1707,  Times  Building.  Times  Square. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  W«*d 
nesday.  January  18.  1939,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Directors  and  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  may  legally  come  befi>re 
the  meeting. 

.lames  Wright  Brown,  Jr.. 

January  5.  1939  Secretary. 

Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
THK  KDITOU  &  PUBLISHKR  COMPANY 
will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  company. 
Suite  1700,  Times  Building.  Times  .Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M..  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  January  25.  1939,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  busines.s  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Charles  T.  Stuart. 

January  5,  1939  Secretary 

Public  Notices 

Wanted — Present  address  Paul  H.  Karnes, 
former  UP,  INS  ('otiimercial  rep.  Chi¬ 
cago,  later  syndicate  man.  recently  of 
620  Sheridan  Square  and  201  K.  Delu 
ware  Place.  Kvanston.  111.  Ted  Williams, 
Warsaw,  Indiana. 

Tltr  nwst  logical  tcoy  to  secure  a  connection  in 
any  branch  of  newspaper,  magazine,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  or  kindred  7iHirk  is  through  the 
classified  advertising  columns  of  EDITOR 
RVBLISIIER.  Regular  rates  apply  as 
shozvn  in  the  cliissificd  rate  masthead. 

CircBlaUea  Premetl** 

For  good  newspaperi,  this  27-7ear-oId  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substantial 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  The 
CHARLKS  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occidental 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Ideas  Unlimited  for  Short,  Long  Stories; 
Stage.  Screen,  Radio  Plays;  Verse,  Jokes, 
Qags.  THE  PLOT-PLOTTER  supplies  you 
unfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet.  BELDEN 
CO.,  (B),  1913  West  Sixth  St.,  Ia>s  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

Feature  Material  Wanted 

Feature  Writeral  Artistal  Growing  newi- 
paper  syndicate  seeks  additional  featurea 
for  national  distribution.  Moderate  fee. 
Independent  Publishers,  17  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

Badlo  Sponsor  wants  inside  stories  abont 
well-known  events  or  people.  Mast  be 
facts.  Writing  ability  un  important.  For 
details,  address  Box  4764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Almanac  For  Sale 

National  Almanac  and  Yearbook,  foniierly 
Chicago  Daily  News  Aliiiantie.  Write  \Vin. 
H.  Murphy,  Ruuiii  400,  120  S.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago. 


Help  Wanted 

In  ansvfering  advefiistment  of  the  "Help 
ll'anted"  tiature.  it  is  aJz'isable  to  send 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serz'c  the  purpose,  and  atoid  possible 
loss  of  originals.^  _____ 

Well-known  editorial  cartoonist  seeks  a 
high-grade  syndicate  salesman  calling  on 
newspapers  to  take  on  a  wonderful  money¬ 
making  sideline.  Little  to  carry,  and  little 
to  show.  Apply  Box  484.'>.  Editor  Sc 
Pul.lishcr. 

Situations  Wanted 
Advertising 

Artist,  26 — Versatile,  layout,  type,  design, 
lettering,  illustration.  Experienced.  The 
New  York  Times.  Permanent  position. 
Box  4896.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Attention  Advertising  Managers 
Wednesday  Special  Page  Originator 

I  will  consider  assignments  on  newspapers 
to  promote  a  special  merchandising  page 
suitable  to  your  city.  I  originated,  sold 
and  operated  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  Special  Page,  bringing  it  up  to  a 
$32,032.00  a  year  jiroject.  1  have  been 
eight  years  with  the  Washington  Even 
ing  Star.  Address:  Mary  C.  Littell,  2651 
Sixteenth  Stree^N^_W^  Wash^D^I^ 

Business-Advertising  Manager;  —  Forceful 
hard  hitting  executive;  successful  record; 
20  years  metropolitan  and  small  city  ex¬ 
perience.  Sound  judgment,  linage  produc¬ 
ing  ideas,  splendid  organizer  and  good 
personal  salesman.  Vsed  to  earning  $5,000 
yearly  and  better.  Now-  advertising  man¬ 
ager  small  city  daily  w-liere  show-ed  30  per 
cent  linage  gains  in  1938.  Box  4852. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _  . 

Experienced  newspaper  man  will  install  and 
operate  Travel  Information  Service. 
Guaranteed  to  increase  Travel  and  Re¬ 
sort  lineage.  Low-  cost.  Box  4879.  Editor 
Sc  Pubjisher. 

Sixteen  years’  display  experience  on  dailies. 
Dependable;  temperate;  good  personality; 
college  graduate.  Not  a  ’’has  been.”  37 
years  old.  married;  prefer  West  or  South¬ 
west.  Proven  ability — competition  no 
barrier.  Excellent  references  and  well- 
qualified.  Record  will  stand  strict  inves¬ 
tigation.  Compensation  secondary  as  to 
future  possibilities.  Desire  change — - 
sound  reasons.  Box  4822,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

Young  Man  25.  six  years’  experience  as 
classified  salesman,  ad  checker.  Counter 
man.  Proof  Reader.  Copy  holtier.  Now  em¬ 
ployed;  wishes  change.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Anywhere.  Box  4868.  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

Situations  Wanted 
Circulation 

Carrier — District  Manager.  Eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  w'ilh  Metropolitan  tiailies.  Con¬ 
sider  any  location.  Box  4897.  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


Situatioas  Waated 

Editorial 

A  weekly  editor,  daily  experience,  pub¬ 
licity  writer,  23,  single,  quiet,  intelligent, 
graduate  City  College.  N.  Y.  Photograph, 
drive,  excellent  business  grounding,  will 
travel.  Prefer  job  on  daily.  Available  for 
interview  in  New  York  City  area.  Box 
4895.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

All-around  newspaperman,  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Los  Angeles  Herald.  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Indiana|>ulis  Star,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner.  H.tndle  any  job  on 
desk  or  street.  Sober,  reliable,  industrious 
Go  anywhere  Feb  1  at  your  standard 
wage.  Box  4898.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Competent  news  and  telegraph  editor,  with 
considt-rable  i>iettire  and  makeup  experi¬ 
ence.  able  copy  desk  executive,  reporter 
and  writer,  wants  job  in  east  or  south¬ 
west.  33  and  married  Box  4863,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

Editor,^  39,  married,  desires  permanent 
position  on  small  city  daily  as  assistant 
to  publisher  Box  4862.  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Nawtpopart — For  Salt — Wanfad 

Ctpable  hftodUng,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEX  PEIOHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville. 
Mich. 

Connecticut  Weekly,  typically  picturesque 
New  England  town,  good  plant,  nice  profit, 
price  $12,000. 

PeonsylTania  —  several  weeklies  and 
dailies  available.  Indicate  to  us  your  re- 
quiremenU  in  this  state  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  assist  you. 

Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square.  New  York 

DalUes  $40,000  to  $2,600,000.  Weeklies 
$10,000  to  $30,000  wanted  for  respon¬ 
sible  buyers  now  awsiting  our  recom¬ 
mendations.  HARWELL  ft  FELL,  2026 
4th  Ave.  N.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

For  Sale,  three  Southern  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Confidential  data  will  be  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  highest  references.  Don 
B.  Newburn,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

Trad*  Pablicatlon  For  Sol* 

Midwest  Radio  Weekly,  mail  and  news¬ 
stand  circulation,  owner  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice.  due  to  other  interests.  Box  4864, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Photo  OfFtot-Llthogrophing 

DIgby  4-9100  for  Photo-offset 
Process  Color  Lithography 
Complete  bindery.  mailing  facilities. 
NEW  ERA  LITHOGRAPH  CX)MPANY, 
47  West  Street,  New'  York. 

A  complete  photostat  serrice 

With  special  equipment  for  handling  rare 
books.  The  42nd  Street  Commercial  Stu 

^  dip.  Inc.,  130  W.  42nd  St..  New  York. 

Our  Process  letters  are  taken  for  personal 
cominunications.  Try  us.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  30  E.  21st 
St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Circulation — On  paper  «ifferiug  future.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  particularly  boy  promotion, 
capable,  conscientious.  Age  34.  Married. 
Character  Al.  References  excellent.  Em¬ 
ployed  now.  Box  4848.  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher.  _ _  _  _ _ 

Circulation — Young  married  man.  33  yrs. 
old.  small  daily  C  M.  for  8  yrs.  and  4 
yrs.  metropolitan  experience.  College  ed. 
Box  4824.  Edi^r_&  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  manager  now  employed  on  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  desires  change  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Conditions  now  congenial  but 
unsatisfactory.  Have  increased  circulation 
under  heavy  handicap.  Also  made  sub¬ 
stantial  increa-ip  in  revenue  with  reduced 
expense.  Am  looking  for  position  where 
knowledge  of  circulation  and  hard  work 
will  be  appreciated.  Will  consider  subor¬ 
dinate  position.  Go  anywhere  Reasonable 
salary.  Christian.  Age  50  years.  Further 
details  upon  request.  Good  references.  Box 
4890.  Editor  ft  Publisher.^  _ 

Circulation  Manager — Now  empleyed  on 
small  daily  desire-s  change  to  larger 
daily.  Within  five  miles  of  3  Metropolitan 
papers  yet  show’ed  increase  in  Circula¬ 
tion  (A.B.C.)  with  a  large  profit.  Present 
job  not  too  tough  but  desire  to  get 
ahead.  10  years*  experience  in  all  phases 
of  Circulation.  Is  there  a  publisher  who 
w'ants  a  good  reliable  man  1  Box  4854. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _  _ 

City  Circulator  on  large  daily.  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  record  and  references. 
Prefer  East  or  Southeast.  Capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  of  Circulation  Department. 
W.  J.  H  .  3133  Connecticut  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C  _  _  _ 

Magazine  or  Newspaper  Promotion.  Age  33, 
University  education — advertising  and 
publishing.  Experience:  DEALER  PRO 
MOTION,  Independent  Wholesaler; 
SINGLE-COPY  SALES.  Major  WVekly; 
HOME  DELIVERY.  Chicago  Daily: 
MERCHANDISING.  National  News  Maga¬ 
zine.  Reply:  R.  Robinson,  2707  Sayre 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois.  _ 

Stop  and  think!  Is  your  circulation  de¬ 
partment  eating  your  profits?  Do  you 
have  all  circulation  needed  \  Past  record 
on  economy,  collections,  promotion  is 
open.  Present  time  circulation  manager 
Daily  with  State  wide  coverage.  Box 
4844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bditorial  worker,  separated  from  managing 
editor  situation  by  consolidation,  seeks 
connection:  mature  man  of  proven  capa¬ 
bility;  widely  experienced;  sober;  relia¬ 
ble;  man  of  family:  good  appearance  and 
able  to  make  friends;  available  now;  go 
any  place.  Box  4832.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer — Middle  of-road  liberal.  35, 
two  university  degrees,  popular  with  all 
classes  of  readers,  widely  quoted,  excel¬ 
lent  reference.s.  Box  4828,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Experienced,  steady,  with  promotion  ideas; 
three  years  editor  Southeast  daily;  re¬ 
ports,  handles  wire*  writes  editorials. 
Excellent  recommendations.  Married.  26 
years  of  age.  Box  4802,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher 

Have  original  feature  sketching  daily  hu¬ 
man  interest  headliners,  mixed  with  edu¬ 
cational  and  amusing  verse.  Desire  in¬ 
terview  with  syndicate  manager.  Box 
4858.  ^ditor  ft  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Woman,  27,  M.  A.  degree  in 
Government:  outstanding  record  as  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  society  editor  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  nationallv  know’n  dailies. 
Seeks  magazine  or  public  relations  job 
in  New  York  City.  Box  4841,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

No  drudge,  but  a  willing,  fully  experienced 
young  reporter,  editor  who  will  benefit 
largest  or  smallest  organization.  Box  101, 
I^st  Tawas,  Michigan. 

Reporter — available  now  for  daily  any¬ 
where.  Year’s  experience  sports,  general 
reporting.  Alert,  friendly,  college  gradu¬ 
al.  24._  Box  4842,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Reporter,  editorial  and  feature  writer  for 
two  years  on  30.000  circulation  midwest 
daily  eager  for  steady  job.  U.  Michigan 
journalism  graduate.  Single.  27,  go  any 
where  in  midwest  immediately.  Able,  con- 
.’tcientious.  Box  4534.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

Reporter-rewrite,  B.  S.  Journalism,  pres¬ 
ently  employed.  2  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  news,  book  dramatic  reviewing, 
competent  stenographer — seeks  position 
small  city  daily  anywhere  in  U.  8. 

Sports  editor,  writer;  city  editor,  deskman. 
reporter;  ten  years’  experience;  $37.50 

_ per  week.  Box  4855,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Writer,  young,  sold  fiction  leading  periodi¬ 
cals.  Advertising  agency  experience. 
Translate  Italian  or  French.  Travel  any- 
where.  Box  48J8.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Young  Satirist-Philosopher,  editorial  writer, 
columnist,  seeks  permanent  position  on 
small  town  daily — circulation  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  15,000.  Capable,  conscientious,  loyal, 
w'ith  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  community.  Go  anywhere.  Excellent 
references.  Take  advantage  of  ray  abil¬ 
ity  NOW  I  Box  4861.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Sitaations  Wanttd 
General  ft  Adminiitralive 


Sitnatioas  Woatad 
Meckaaical 

Experienced  photo-engrarer,  desires  employ- 
ment  on  a  good  size  daily.  Employed  at 
present  but  desire  to  make  a  change. 
Will  start  a  new  plant  at  a  nominal  sal¬ 
ary,  providing  the  opportunity  is  good. 
Can  do  copper  and  fine  screen  engraving, 
also  news  photography.  Guarantee  my 
work.^  Earl  Trimble,  care  of  Clovis  Even¬ 
ing  News  Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

Linotype-Intertype  Operator.  Age  23.  single. 
Three  years’  experience;  fast;  accurate. 
Newspaper  or  magazine.  Salary  second 
ary.  Box  4871.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  —  20  years  of 
composing  room  experience.  Capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  every  detail.  Can  synchro¬ 
nize  efficiency  and  production  with  per¬ 
fect  harmony.  Well  qualified  and  depend¬ 
able.  Distance  no  problem.  Age  42.  Mem¬ 
ber  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist.  Box 
4899.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Working  Foreman — 38,  lifetime  experience, 
16  years  as  foreman  now  open  for  situa¬ 
tion.  daily  or  combination  daily-job  shop. 
Estimate,  plan,  co8t.-<,  route  work.  Markup, 
floor,  all  machines,  good  machinist.  Know 
stereo.,  bindery,  rotary,  flatbed  presses. 
Union,  unorganized.  State  salary.  Sober, 
reliable.  “Foreman,”  1210  West  Vine. 
Taylorville,  Ill. 

Equipment  listed  below  is  offered  by  leaders 
»n  the  field,  and  may  be  purchased  in  full 
confidence.  As  a  further  sendee  for  the 
Equipment  Section,  the  ClassiHed  Depart¬ 
ment  will  undertake  to  locate  any  items  not 
listed. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipmnnt  For  Sal* 

Pboto-engraviug  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


ft  Machinnry  For  Sola 


MB.  PUBUSHEB 

Would  you  be  interested  in  talking  to  a 
seasoned  Newspaper  Man — one  with  prov¬ 
en  ability  ?  He  has  been  responsible  for 
taking  papers  out  of  the  red.  and  under 
difficult  conditions.  One  newspaper  was 
boycotted  by  the  advertisers.  They  felt 
the  editorial  policy  too  drastic,  and  their 
present  newspapers  that  had  published  in 
this  city  for  years  was  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  their  needs. 

Age  42,  old  enough  for  experience,  young 
enough  to  give  action. 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR  FROM  SOME 
PUBLISHER  WHO  IS  INTERESTED  IN 
MAINTAINING  A  PROFITABLE  PROP¬ 
ERTY. 

Box  4860,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

Business  Bfxnager — Young,  mzrrie^  trained 
ten  years  under  two  outstanding  small 
daily  newspaper  publishers.  Fully  quali- 
fied.  Box  4830,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Publisher’s  Assistant — Experienced  news¬ 
paper  man  desires  connection  with  respon¬ 
sible  publisher — job  with  a  future.  Can 
make  small  investment,  if  necessary.  Rec¬ 
ord  of  achievement  in  editorial  and  pub¬ 
licity  fields.  Young,  married,  energetic, 
loyal.  Excellent  references.  Two  univer¬ 
sity  degrees.  Now  employed.  Box  4850, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


For  Sale — Hoe  Curved  Router;  Duplex  and 
Hoe  Dry  Mat  Rollers;  Hoe  8-column  Flat 
Casting  Box;  Model  8  and  14  Linotypes; 
8-page  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Flat-bed  Web 
Press.  For  further  particulars  Thos.  W. 
Hall  Co.,  Stamford.  Conn. 

For  Sale — Monotype  Material  Making  Ma¬ 
chine,  6  Molds,  Gas  Pot,  Inc.,  A.  0. 
Meyer,  Lyon  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oosa  32-page  Straightline,  high  speed  36,000 
per  hour,  from  South’s  leading  daily. 
Offered  rebuilt,  guaranteed  and  serviced 
for  2  years  at  $10,000.  Also  20-page  Hoe. 
$7,500.  Nearly  new  Model  A  Duplex  at 
50%  discount.  PAJAY,  102  W.  94th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Rubb*r  Plot*  Eqyipm*nt 

H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanisera  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich.  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Little  Black  and  White  Cuts 

(Inexpensive)  add  zip  and  verve  to  text 
for  small  ads.  circulars,  letters,  announce¬ 
ments.  house  organs,  blotters,  etc.  Send 
your  address.  Harper’s,  283  E.  Spring  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Linotype  Rebnilding 

UnotTpe  Machines  Are  BeboUt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co..  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Want  %  folder  for  Goss  Frets.  Derriek, 
2037  University  8.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Trade  Schools 

Learn  Idnotype — Write  for  free  booklet 
‘E’.  N.  Y.  Mergentbaler  Linotype  School, 
244  West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

Rnslness  Established  lo  18M 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Why  H* 
Printed  Hahn 
Confattien 


FOR  TWO  or  three  years  we  have 
been  receiving  comments  from  a 
gentleman  in  Ohio.  His  name  we  have 
never  seen;  we  aren’t 
sure  that  even  ini¬ 
tials  have  ever  been 
signed  to  any  of  his 
comm  u  nications, 
which  are  all  in 
friendly  tone  and  spirit,  as  well  as 
pertinent  and  timely.  He  is  one 
anonymous  correspondent  with  whom 
we  want  a  better  acquaintance  and 
we  hope  he  recognizes  this  invitation 
to  identify  himself  on  his  next  epis¬ 
tolary  visit. 

Currently,  he  sends  us  a  clip  from 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator  for  Jan.  1. 

A  reader  asks  a  question  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  answers — why  did  the  Vindicator 
publish  the  confession  of  Mrs.  Hahn, 
the  “mercy  killer”? 

The  reader  thought  the  news  inap¬ 
propriate  for  the  Christmas  season. 
He  wondered  whether  newspapers 
had  considered  the  feelings  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  unfortunate  woman's  son 
when  they  broadcast  this  copyrighted 
confession.  He  declared  that  intelli¬ 
gent  and  moral  newspaper  readers  do 
not  demand  this  stuff  either  as  news 
or  entertainment,  and  believed  that 
newspapers  “imposed  this  degenerat¬ 
ing  reporting  upwn  every  one  in  order 
to  gain  a  few  extra  cents  from 
such  minds  as  they  say  wish  to  revel 
in  it.” 

The  Vindicator  answered  straight¬ 
forwardly: 

“Publishing  the  Hahn  confession 
hardly  requires  a  defense.  The  case 
rightly  had  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  for  it  involved  such  impor¬ 
tant  questions  as  capital  punishment, 
women’s  privileges  now  that  they  have 
equal  rights,  doubts  in  some  minds  as 
to  whether  justice  had  been  done — 
and  a  dramatic  human  episode.  For 
all  these  reasons,  readers  besieged  the 
Vindicator  at  night  for  news  of  de¬ 
velopments. 

‘“nie  confession  proved  Gov.  Davey 
was  right  in  refusing  clemency,  set¬ 
tling  the  doubts  many  had  entertained. 
A  social  worker  here  approved  its 
publication  as  a  ‘sociological  docu¬ 
ment,’  which  it  certainly  was.  It  was 
also  a  moving  lesson  in  human  morals 
and  human  psychology,  a  very 
striking  warning  that  ‘crime  does  not 
pay.’ 

“As  to  the  commercial  side,  the 
Vindicator  paid  a  large  sum  for  the 
copyrighted  confession  so  that  it  could 
give  its  readers  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  news  to  which  they  had  a 
right.  There  could  be  no  important 
gain  in  sales,  for  the  great  bulk  of 
Vindicator  circulation  is  home-deliv¬ 
ered.  The  purchase  by  the  Vindicator 
and  other  papers  made  it  possible  for 
Mrs.  Hahn  to  leave  a  posthumous  as¬ 
set  either  to  pay  her  bills  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  something  for  her  son.” 


Mrs.  Hahn’s  victims.  It  is  debatable 
whether  the  unknown  human  negli¬ 
gence  which  tosses  a  cigarette  into  a 
barroom  waste  basket  and  thereby 
causes  death,  suffering  and  loss  to  in¬ 
nocent  people  is  any  more  horrible 
than  the  murderous  act  of  a  known 
mad  woman. 

Both  are  elements  of  our  society. 
Both  are  news.  The  correction  of  both 
is  an  objective  of  our  social  safety 
agencies.  The  greatest  handicap  that 
these  agencies  bear  in  their  preven¬ 
tive  work  is  ignorance  of  the  human 
mentality  which  leads  one  defective  to 
commit  multiple  murders,  another  to 
flip  a  bit  of  live  Are  into  a  pile  of 
paper,  another  to  take  at  the  point  of 
a  gun  what  doesn’t  belong  to  him. 
We  know  less  (and  this  includes  the 
greatest  scientists)  about  the  anat¬ 
omy  and  operations  of  the  common 
human  mind  than  we  do  about  the 
wastes  of  the  Antarctic  or  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  jungles. 

How  valuable  a  contribution  Mrs. 
Hahn’s  confession  made  to  our  small 
sum  of  psychiatric  knowledge  must 
be  decided  by  people  more  expert 
than  the  run  of  newspap>er  editors. 
Their  job  is  not  to  appraise  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  experts.  It  is,  in  part,  to  rec¬ 
ognize  information  which  has  \m- 
doubted  public  interest  and  potential 
value  and  to  lay  it  before  their 
readers. 

Death,  the  universal  mystery,  will 
be  news,  we  suppose,  as  long  as  man 
peoples  the  planet.  Crimes,  especially 
crimes  that  interrupt  life,  possess 
dramatic  interest  that  long  antedated 
newspapers  and  exists  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  them.  It  is  a  morbid  inter¬ 
est,  certainly,  but  it  won’t  be  made 
the  less  morbid  if  newspapers  sup¬ 
press  information  which  explains  a 
criminal  act  and,  by  that  explanation, 
robs  it  of  the  glamor  that  dramatic 
crime  has  even  for  balanced  and  nor¬ 
mal  minds. 

No,  the  Hahn  confession  was  not 
nice  reading  for  the  Christmas  season 
— but  it  was  news.  The  newspajjers 
did  not  set  the  Christmas  season  for 
her  execution,  and  they  could  do 
nothing  else  than  report  it  when  it 
occurred.  The  confession  was  a  per¬ 
tinent,  if  not  an  inherent,  part  of  that 
news,  and  if  we  had  been  an  Ohio 
editor,  we  do  not  see  how  we  could 
have  passed  it  by. 


"Vox  Pop"  o 
Glowinq  Focus 
Of  Trouble 


that 


WE  CAN’T  QUARREL  with 
reasoning.  The  confession  was 
about  as  unpleasant  a  dose  of  holi¬ 
day  reading  as  could 
Iquorouce  have  been  adminis- 
Greotesf  Bor  tei^-but  the  pleas¬ 
ant  and  unpleasant 
To  Progress  l^y 

regardless  of  the  cal¬ 
endar.  Mrs.  Hahn’s  crimes  brought 
death  no  more  properly,  no  more 
pleisantly,  and  no  less  horribly  than 
any  of  the  several  fatal  fires  which 
are  an  annual  feature  of  our  holiday 
news.  The  poor  old  man  who  died  of 
smoke  narcosis  in  a  New  York  hotel 
fire  isn’t  any  less  dead  than  any  of 


SPEAKING  OF  LETTERS  to  the  edi¬ 
tor.  vox.  pop.,  the  mail  bag.  or  what¬ 
ever  local  title  they  bear.  How  many 
new.spapers  do  you 
supijose  guide  their 
policies  by  what 
readers  write  to  the 
editor?  How  truly 
are  these  columns  the 
“voice  of  the  people”?  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  are  they  the  instruments  of 
propagandists,  cranks,  self-servers? 
To  what  extent  do  they  make  news¬ 
papers  the  victims  of  people  who 
write  unpublishable  letters  in  the 
expectation  of  compiling  a  record  of 
suppression  against  a  newspaper 
target? 

George  Seldes  in  his  recent  book, 
“Lords  of  the  Press.”  cites  several  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  he  sent  letters  under 
more  than  one  name  to  important 
papers  and  got  his  friends  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  His  main  idea,  apparently,  was 
to  confirm  his  impression  that  these 
newspapers  would  not  print  letters 
which  presented  viewpoints  hostile  to 
those  held  by  the  publishers.  When 
the  letters  did  not  appear,  he  got  what 
he  wanted — what  he  considered  prima 


facie  evidence  of  suppression.  Legally 
and  ethically,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  against  a  conclusion  reached  by 
that  method. 

We  know  of  nothing  in  law  or  eth¬ 
ics  which  should  impel  an  editor  to 
print,  in  full  or  in  part,  every  letter 
sent  to  him  for  publication.  Some 
letter  writers  (we  have  had  our 
share)  present  their  opposing  view¬ 
point  with  abuse  and  invective,  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  character  with  the  page 
on  which  they  should  appear.  Often 
they  make  no  contribution  to  the 
topic  at  issue,  beyond  registering  em¬ 
phatic  and  unsupported  dissent  to  the 
paper’s  position.  Others  run  their 
arguments  beyond  any  reasonable 
.space  limit  that  an  editor  has  to  im¬ 
pose,  for  purely  physical  reasons. 
These  folks  usually  resent,  as  “emas¬ 
culation,”  any  attempt  to  bring  their 
screeds  into  reasonable  dimensions, 
and  are  insulted  by  a  request  for 
shorter  presentation.  Some  are  out- 
and-out  propagandists  for  causes  that 
the  editor  considers  unworthy  of  his 
space. 

Common  sen.se  should  dictate  to 
editors  that  every  reasonable  argu¬ 
ment  of  readers  on  all  sides  of  every 
public  question  should  be  aired  in 
their  columns.  The  same  common 
sense  dictates  that  the  limited  space 
which  letters  can  occupy  should  not 
be  devoted  to  the  effusions  of  propa¬ 
gandists,  “professional”  letter  writers, 
cranks,  faddists,  and  quarrelers.  It  is 
not  hard  to  build  up  prejudices  against 
a  given  topic  or  a  given  writer  after 
a  few  months  or  years  of  handling  the 
editorial  mail  bag,  especially  when  the 
stuff  is  antagonistic,  written  in  illeg¬ 
ible  ink  or  stuttering  typescript.  It  is 
a  human  danger  against  which  editors 
of  the  mail  bag  columns  and  editors- 
in-chief  should  watch  carefully.  Even 
a  crank  or  chronic  letter-writer  fre¬ 
quently  comes  through  with  one  that 
can  create  or  guide  sound  thinking. 

There  is  no  department  on  the 
newspaper  that  requires  clearer  or 
more  balanced  judgment  than  the  let¬ 
ter  column.  And  that  applies  whether 
your  pet  correspondents  are  genuine 
leaders  with  something  to  say  on  a 
major  topic,  or  jitterbugs  who  don’t 
like  blondes  from  the  Bronx. 

Not  many  newspapers,  we  believe, 
use  the  letter  column  as  a  compass 
and  sextant  for  their  editorial  steer¬ 
ing.  “Vox  pop”  is  seldom  Vox  Dei. 
to  them.  Between  the  propagandists, 
the  Philadelphia  lawyers  and  the 
pantywaist  moralists,  they’d  never  get 
a  paper  out  if  they  revered  it.  The 
steam  that  goes  through  the  vox-pop 
.safety  valve  .seldom  turns  any  wheels. 


An  Editor 
Writes 
To  Hit  Stott 


WE  TRIED  to  get  into  that  last  line 
or  two  some  sort  of  paraphrase  of 
Uncle  Tom’s  famous  epigram  on  the 
respective  owners  of 
his  body  and  soul, 
but  could  not  make  it 
fit.  It  won’t  fit  here 
either,  so  maybe  we 
should  gracefully 
switch  to  a  newspaper’s  definition  of 
its  obligations  after  circumstances 
have  given  it  a  monopoly  of  its  field. 
We  made  some  observations  last 
week,  editorially,  wagging  a  dubious 
head  at  the  processes  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  one  newspa¬ 
per  cities,  and  stating  that  most  pub¬ 
lishers  were  conscious  of  the  increased 
obligations  such  a  situation  imposed 
on  them. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  was  of  the  same  mind 
at  the  same  time,  it  appears  from  a 


letter  he  sent  his  staff  on  Dec.  31.  It  i 
is  worth  quoting  in  full,  as  a  practical, 
unsanctimonious.  example  of  a  vet¬ 
eran  newspaperman’s  attitude  toward 
his  job  as  president  and  editor  of  the 
only  newspaper  in  a  city  of  more  than 
100,000  population.  Mr.  Miller  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  people: 

“To  Tribune  Employes: 

“Suspension  of  the  News  -  Times 
makes  South  Bend  a  one  daily  news- 
p>aper  city  and  places  upon  the  Trib¬ 
une.  its  owners  and  its  employes  the 
greatest  responsibility  to  the  people 
that  ever  has  come  to  those  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes.  It  is  a  tremendous, 
overwhelming,  almost  crushing  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  one  which  we  must 
collectively  and  individually  in  a  way 
meet  that  will  impress  the  people  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  and  con¬ 
vince  them  we  do  appreciate  it  and 
will  continue  to  give  them  the  best 
that  is  in  us.  Satisfactory  and  com¬ 
plete  service  must  be  the  aim  in  every 
instance  in  every  department.  We 
must  all  co-operate  earnestly  and 
gladly  to  make  the  Tribune  not  only 
much  better  than  it  ever  has  been  but 
by  far  the  best  newspaper  of  its  size 
in  the  country. 

“Those  in  the  news  and  editorial 
departments,  those  in  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  those  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  those  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  those  in  the  radio  department, 
those  in  all  other  depiartments  and  all 
Tribune  pieople  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  public  must  exercise  every 
effort  to  be  pleasant,  gracious,  agree¬ 
able  and  accommodating,  endeavoring 
to  make  such  a  satisfactory  impres¬ 
sion  that  every  p)erson  who  does  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Tribune  once  will 
desire  to  return  time  and  time 
again. 

“The  natural  tendency  when  a  daily 
newspaper  is  placed  in  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  p>osition  of  being  the  only  daily 
newspapter  in  a  city  is  to  assume,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  that  with 
comp>etition  eliminated  one  no  longer 
needs  to  be  alert.  This  could  be  true 
in  respject  to  those  who  collect  news 
on  the  theory  that  ‘if  we  do  not  get 
it  today  we  will  have  it  tomorrow.’ 
This  theory  must  not  prevail  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Tribune.  News  must  be 
sought  with  the  same  alertness,  the 
same  intelligence  and  the  same  desire 
to  be  first  as  if  the  Tribune  had  the 
most  active  and  most  irritating  com- 
pjetition.  Tribune  news  -  gatherers 
must  not  assume  any  other  attitude. 
They  must  show  as  much  interest  in 
the  Tribune  as  they  did  when  we  had 
comp)etition. 

“To  do  otherwise  will  be  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  waning  interest  in  one’s  work, 
in  the  Tribune  and  in  its  prog¬ 
ress  and  can  have  but  one  result. 

“The  business  office,  the  advertising 
department  and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  are  in  closer  contact  with 
the  public  than  any  others  except  the 
news  department.  The  p)ersons  in 
those  departments  must  exercise  spje- 
cial  and  constant  efforts  to  be  courte¬ 
ous,  accommodating  and  efficient  both 
when  meeting  p>eople  over  the  coun¬ 
ters  or  otherwise  and  when  talking 
with  them  on  the  telephones.  Never 
must  there  be  the  slightest  act  or  word 
that  will  cause  any  p>ersons  to  think 
the  Tribune  believes  it  can  be  inde- 
pjendent  because  it  is  South  Bend’s 
only  daily  newspap>er.  Attention 
should  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  im¬ 
press  the  customer  with  the  idea  that 
the  Tribune  knows  the  meaning  of 
service  and  tries  to  interpret  it  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  courtesy,  affability 
and  accommodation. 

“If  everyone  connected  with  the 
Tribune  will  observe  the  foregoing  all 
will  be  happier,  the  public  will  be 
more  friendly  than  ever  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  will  grow;  and  growth  has  a  sig¬ 
nificance  worth  appreciating.” 


MORRILL“i^  RESEARCH 
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AGAIN  IN  1938 


ONCE  MORE  the  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Com¬ 
pany  expresses  sincere  gratitude  to 
those  thousands  of  newspapers  whose 
high  standards  of  fine  printing  have  made 
possible  another  record-breaking  year  in 
the  consumption  of  Morrill  Inks.  Again  in 
1938  Morrill  led  the  world  with  the  great¬ 
est  tonnage  of  ink  sold  by  any  manufac¬ 
turer.  Only  such  leadership  in  volume, 
coupled  with  leadership  in  ink  research, 
can  give  you  the  superb  printing  quality, 
trouble-free  performance  and  real  economy 
which  have  made  Morrill  Inks  the  standard 
of  the  newspaper  world. 
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